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Sayings of Jesus of Nazareth 

‘‘The Kingdom of Heaven is within, but we must also make it 
without.” — Florence Nightmgale. ^ 
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riif-; FACH. 


TnnsK (.],>ni.>nf.-HT Lcrfim-s on fl„. Piuh.snj.liy of K’oli- 
gion have Icon .lolivon-d arni puhlishod mainly in fho 
linin' fliaf (hoy may j.nno in M,mc tnoasuro liolpfui (,, 
ll.oso ,, arsons who havo .aamo.l fo soo in an oxiornal 
»_‘inH'UIonslv-a((os(o,| Ihnolation a, satislaolory fonmla- 
KVli,t,nnus f'.oliof, am! aiv sookiny a, rational 
for failh whi.'i. shall ho i„ harmony with (hat 
gvnerai fhoory of (ho <.o.snios in whioh dm soumlost, 
wu'imo ami i.lulosoiihy of our (imo appoar (o lorn] (ho. 
Hlron-osi support. In (his rrsprrt, aoooniinydy, (ho pro- 
fit voinmo may, porhap.s, ho found of somo sorvioo as 
ui. introduction in far nmro c'Iahora(<' and impor(an(, 
works, .such as an> Or. .Martincau’s (wo (ro.-di.s.'s, o 

Study of Ilolio-ion,'’ ami “Tho Scat of Audn.rity in 
llolij.^ion.” 

Whd<‘ roconi hooks on ndiydous philo.sophy from an 
“oHhndnx’’ Standpoint (such as Or. Fairhairn’s ormlito 
tliou-htful lr<.a(i.so on, ‘^Th<‘ Flaoo of Ohri.O in 
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Modem Theology”) represent all that is doepost 
most precious in. both Ethics and Religion as dcri^^^^J^ 
from an abnormal and wholly exceptional disci os 
: made to humadty through the Incarnation' of tin; Be(ioiadL 
Person of a tri-une Godhead, the aim in .tlu;s(! Tjec.tiix*os 
is to find a natural and rational ground for Tlieism 
.* the normal self-consciousness of mankind, llcmce, wlxilo 
it is maintained in this volume that the .Fncarnatioix ox* 
felt Immanence of God in man’s rational, <dlucal axidL 
spiritual nature is the only solid foundation of a satis- 
fying theistic faith, the Incarnation here eont.(!nded for, 
though, in my view, most completely nianif(;st,(!d in tlio 
I personality and teachings of Jesus of Nuzaridh, is by xxo 
I means peculiar to him, but is, in its asmico, ihe inf rinsio 
I property and highest pi-ivilcge of all rati(tnal sotxls- 
* Accordingly, I heartily accept Dr. Lyman Abhof^t’s 
happy characterization of Jesus as the “ gnuilest rcligioxis 
genius” of our race, but I give to tluit expressiofi. 
breadth of meaning, and carry it out to logical i.ssuos, 
which Dr. Abbott, and his confreres of the n(H>-orthodo3C 
school, are evidently, at present, ({uite unprepantd "fco 
endorse. 

The philosophical writers whose Works havt! bad tlx© 
greatest influence on the composition of thiise Lectiu’es rix'© 
Dr. James Martineau and the late Prof. Uermauu Lulz© ; 
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and the position of these two distinguished thinkers 
on the basal question of the Freedom of the Will is 
accepted and expounded. On some points, however, of 
■which the more important are, (1) the exact relation of 
Ood’s direct Causality to physical phenomena, and (2) 
tire question why our Ethical Ideals are felt to carry 
with them an absolute authority, there ■will be found 
some difference, though, I think, of only a superficial 
cliaracter, between Dr. Martineau’s views and those set 
forth in Lectures VI. and YII. ; and my treatment of 
tire “problem of evil” deviates in some degree from 
tliat sketched in Sections 70 — 74 of Lotze’s Grundsiige 
t2er ReligionspMlosopMe, A Lecture has been devoted to 
tlie criticism of that form of religious philosophy kno-wn 
as Absolute Idealism, or HegeHanis^m,; and though for 
■fclie reasons there given I feel myself utterly unable to 
accept that system as a whole, I am well aware that I 
owe much to the writings of T. H. Green and of the 
gifted brothers Caird, as well as to the privilege of 
personal converse with some of the younger members of 
tliis interesting and influential philosophical fraternity,^ 
Tlae general theory of the universe, which link s together 
tlie subjects of the several Lectures, agrees in the main 
with that which is presented in such fascinating shap^ 
i-n Xotze’s Mikrokosmus. 
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towards the study of a difficult and important subjeett. 
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Lectitrt: I. 

NATURE OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


Tiri! aitn of tlio previous Lectures which have Ixaui 
delivered under th('. aus[)ices of tlui II ihla-rt I’nislees 
difiers in one very iinportaiit respect from tll(^ aim of (loi 
present course. lieligion lias heim diseusse.d hy my pre- 
decessors in this Lectureship mainly as an interesting 
phase of anthropology; and in their diniply interesting 
and important d(\s{iri[)tions and analyscis oftlie eliiiif forms 
which religious Ixilief has assumed, they have not heeii 
called uiion to attempt any settlement of the (juostion 
whether these heliefs rest u[)on a perinaiKiut. basis in 
htiman nature, or wlKsther tlu^y an; niei‘ely transient lea- 
tures in the (iourse of man’s numtal career, which, though 
incidental to the lower stag(%s of intelhudual development, 
are, as culture advances, disiuivered to be baseless, ami so 
gradiuilly loosen tlunr hold on rethxdive minds. Several 
of the llilibert Lectures, especially those by J’rof. Max 
Midler, Prof. Kuenen, Dr. Hatch, and Chant D’Atvi<;lla, 
do contribute most valuable aids towards an allinuative 
answer to tlie plnlosophieal question, Init tlui nature of 
tlicir specific tusks prevcuitcd tlunn from luukitiu; this ihe 
central object of interest. In tlie pnhsivnt <.:ourse, on the 
oth«r liand, the lecturer is called upon to niak(! it iiis 
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I. NATOEE OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


prini&Ty businoss to oxaniiiio wliRt grouud. there is for 
Tv^air.t.aiTi iTi g; that these various beliefs contain within 
them some elements of permanent truth which sound 
culture in no way tends to undermine and efface, but 
simply to separate from the accidental and transi(!nt 
concomitants which in the earlier stages of human liis- 
tory, to a large extent, conceal and distort the essential 
and indestructible factors of religious experience. 

It is obvious that the condition of opinion at present 
predominant in the cultured and critical class is not 
very favourable to the awakenment of any warm and 
wide-s]3read interest in such enterprises as that in which 
we are now about to engage. For many n'asons, and 
among others the present engrossing interest in physical 
and sociological phenomena, mctapliysical and theolo- 
gical thinking is for the nonce under a cloud, and 
> there is a widely diffused impression tluit this is no 
merely temporary eclipse, but rather the indication of 
approaching extinction. Eeligions as hislorical malh.ira, 
as curious phases in the history of speculative ideas 
which have once deeply influenced mankind, are no 
doubt subjects about wliich even scientific and positivist 
thinkers delight to hear and to read. The study of the 
origin and growth of psychological illusions is always 
fascinating, and it is pleasant to think that our more 
illumined minds have completely liberated thcimscdves 
from these hallucinations, which still mislead lcs.s enlight- 
ened spirits. Ai’ound the post-mortem dissection of (hd'unct 
religions a crowd of curious spectators is sure to gather ; 
but he who in the present day still ventures to maintain 
that religious belief, so far from being cither dcfuucd. or 
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moribund, is an indestructible and indispensable element 
in all healthy and progressive social life, must expect at 
the present time to be passed by as the dull repeater of 
an outworn tale. Evolution is the key to the solution of 
aU problems, and mental evolution is, in defiance of its 
etymological meaning, popularly interpreted to mean the 
mode by which the lowest states of mind, such as sen- 
sation, so combine as to become transformed into the 
highest ideas and emotions. Thus religious beliefs are 
traced back to no higher sources than human hopes and 
fears, and to the credulous transformation of gratifying 
imaginations into objective and solid realities. 

A little refl.ection, however, will, I think, suffice to 
make this account of the origin of religious belief appear’ 
somewhat questionable. Evolution., both etymologicallv 
and rationally, means the passage into explicitness of that 
which was before implicit, and therefore affords imt the 
slightest ground for the alleged conversion of a lower 
stage of consciousness into one intrinsically higher. If 
religion really grows out of personal hopes and fears, it 
can reach no higher level and exercise no higher potency 
than such as these individual hopes and fears can explain 
and justify. It cannot, however, be denied that the first 
impression made on the critical observer by the hetero- 
geneous and often grotesque or repulsive forms of theo- 
logical belief and practice which the study of comparative 
religion discloses, is that there is nothing in these reli- 
gious phenomena which may not be accounted for by the 
interaction of selfish fears and cravings, and of those 
fanciful conceptions of the presence and activity of invi- 
sibJie powers which naturally arise in the pre-scientific 
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mind. And tMs idea, that religion has no loftier source 
than human passions and human fancies, is apt to ho 
confirmed when it is noticed that religions which in 
their early stage presented some attractive and ennobling 
features, often become transformed at a later date into 
gross and debasing superstitions. 

, Still even in its corruptions religious faith ex('rciscs 
such a powerful influence over the character and w’ill of 
its votaries, and calls forth in them at times such ('mf)tional 
fervour and such readiness to sacrifice personal interests, 
that the conclusion seems inevitable that th(,'r(i must be 
some deeper spring in human nature than pei-soiial hopes 
and fear s, which religion, even in its ]('ast i-alional and 
beautiful forms, has power to set in action, d’lie super- 
ficial aspect of popular religions affords no adeipiate 
explanation of the influence which tlu;se rfhgions ex(n-t. 
In the present day, for instance, tlie religious appcsils 
made by earnest Salvationists on tlie one hand, and by 
sacerdotal pretensions and ornate ceremonial in ritualistic 
churches on the other, appear vastly irrational and evtdi 
childish to a critical and unsympathelic obs(‘rver; and 
yet there can be no question that thoR; is awakened in 
connection with these illogical app(^als and with this s('n- 
suous imagery a previously latent psychical Ibine, which 
in many cases kindles in the worshii)p(*rs a (pii{(‘ lunv 
moral enthusiasm, and gives to the cliaracf c'r and c.onduct 
a decidedly higher and nobler tone. Kow the spiritual 
energy which is thus liberated in tlui worshipp(*rs by thc^ 
impassioned orthodox preacher or tlm imposingly apj)a- 
relled priest, is wholly unaccountc'd for by eidnu- the 
dogmas of the one or the aesthetic ritualism of (he oflwr ; 
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nay, further, these very dogmas and rites g(‘norally mis- 
direct in part the energy which they set free, and to no 
small extent turn it into unlovely and inK‘haritahl(' 
channels; nevertheless the power summoned into exist- 
ence is a very real oncj, and it is a power whieJg so far 
from being a mere compound of p('.rs()nal inhaaisls, is tlu'. 
princiide of all others which on occasion ]irov('s compciient 
to hold in cheek and even to entirely overcome tlu; most 
urgent personal claims. 

And not only is this iiatnral I’cligions pol'ene.y in 
human nature the only ad(!(|uat(! (oxplunaiion of t!ie gn^al 
influence of theological doctrines and forms which in 
themselves seem almost h(;neatli. tlu^ notifu; of llie calm 
and rational observer, hut this same religiosKy manifests 
its indestructible and irnipiwssihhi^eliarafder jus(. as (aa-- 
tainly whenever an attempt is made to iguon; its <axist- 
cnce and to treat hTirnan nature) as consisting of nolliing 
more than sensations elaborated by association and logieail 
judgment. It is a corninonplace remark that tlii^ human 
mind ever tends to rebound from the ex'ln'ino ol’ mafe- 
rialistic negation to that of over-credulous aece^ptama' of 
alleged mysteries and miracles; and the passage from 
the most thoroughgoing secularism to Ihe most umiues- 
tioning accopta.nco of the wonders of sjiiritnalism and 
thcosopliy, of which we have in the present elay some 
notable examplers, is only a particular illustrulion ed' the 
universal truth tluit the human mind ueivesr reanains long) 
satisfied with the information whiedi the ineu-e) sense's aiidf 
inteUcct can supply, l)ut iiuivitahly seu-ks some' form of 
expression and satishiction fe>r that consciousne'ss of per- 
soml relation with the nun-pliemeuunul and the universal i 
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■wliieli in some form will assert itself in the mind and 
heart of man. What, t hen, is this mysterioxxs element in 
hnmjDL^atnre which finds a strange satisfaction and an 
access of emotional and moral power in public and priv;ite 
devotions, and in dogmas and rituals which are often in- 
trinsically inconsistent and irrational, and quite powerh'ss 
to justify themselves in the face of intelligent criticism V 
Why is it that when, as was the case in this country in 
the eighteenth century, and in the Illuminism of h’raiicc 
and the Auficlanmg of Germany, common sense and 
criticism, revolting from ecclesiastical pretensions and 
theological absurdities, have succeeded in rationalizing 
everything, and in emptying religious faith of (!V(>ry ingre- 
dient which the critical understanding cannot endorse, — 
why is it, I ask, that this condition of things, in Avliich 
the spirit of the time confines its attemtiou to pliysic'al 
and psychological phenomena, and rejects all faith which 
cannot be traced hack to this sensational source, is invari- 
ably short-lived, and a Wesley in England or a Bebhuer- 
macher in Germany soon finds crowds eager to imiube a 
fresh and richer supply of that mystical faith in tlux invi- 
sible central Mind and Heart of the universes, apart, from 
which the soul feels a craving which will not for long 
together leave it at rest?^ 

Why was it, in like manner, that in Romo, when 
rationalism had so discredited the old religion that;, us 
we are told, a state soothsayer could hardly r(q)res.H a 
I smile when he met in the street a brother official, INhiO- 
IPlatonism with its spiritual ecstacics, and Orphic and 
Hhaldaic mysteries with their theurgic rites, flowed into 
jthe world’s capital to fill the aching void ; and why is it 
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no’s?" in this c^ounfay, when one-sided scientific study and 
philosophical agnosticism have divested a large proportion 
of thinkers of anything approaching to religious faith, 
that psychical r^earch, with its eager study of ghost- 
stories, and clairvoyance, spiritualism and theosophy, 
indicate the presence of a most eager desire to discover 
some occult method of getting behind the veil of visible 
and tangible phenomena, and so attaining bving contact 
with some transcendental spiritual presence ? Surely 
the explanation of this vital connection between atheistic 
negation and theosophic credulity in both ancient and 
modern times, is to be found in the fact that huinan 
insight and interest cannot be confined, to .the jgflite. 
di'sij-.lnsnrea of the senses, bujfc that there is in the human| 
spiri t, in an implicit or exulicit condition, an . inner sens J 
o f relat ionship to an iiyisible Presence . and Power. J 
My endeavour in these Lectures will be to indicate 
what is the rational ground of that first-hand faith in 
the supersensual, which, though it may be repressed or 
stifled for a while either by philosophical scepticism or 
by ecclesiastical formalism, inevitably and speedily begins 
to re-assert itself in a form which, by reason of the 
violence of the re-action, is often exaggerated and in 
part irrational. Is this religious faith an integral and 
perennial factor in the constitution of human nature, or is 
ira temporary phase in mental development, which, like 
the belief in, alchemy and astrology, begins to decay and 
disappear as philosophical and scientific insight broadens 
and deepens ? In other words, we have to inquire whe- 
ther religious faith is capable of surviving and thriving 
in Che pure atmosphere of clear scientific thinking and. 
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philosophical reflection. Our flrst business, then, wiH 
be to form some definite idea of the essential nature of 
this religious belief, which finds such varied expression 
both in history and in speculative thought. 

It will, however, facilitate our inquiry if, before con- 
sidering the several definitions which have been given of 
religion, we inquire whether the scientific and philo- 
isophical conception of the cosmos to which our present 
culture has attained, affords any prima-facie probability 
in favour of the doctrine that human knowledge and 
human belief are not essentially confined to the sphere 
of physical and psychological phenomena, but have to 
do also with the central ground and cause in wliich these 
phenomena have their basis and their unification. The 
successive stages of human culture are broadly distin- 
guished by the circumstance that some are predominantly 
'analytic and others predominantly synthetic. A gene- 
ration or two ago the analytic tendency was in the 
ascendant ; tq-day, the synthetic rules. The analytic 
mind fixes on the ultimate individualities which it 
reaches in the course of analysis aa the truly real and 
the truly important feature of the universe. It is this 
tendency which gives rise to atomic explanations of the 
cosmos in science and philosophy, and to extreme indi- 
vidualism in sociology and politics. The synthetic mind, 
on the other hand, delights to concentrate its intensst on 
the universal principles which are found to be immancuit 
in all the individuals, and to unite the individuals into 
larger wholes or systems. In science and philosophy, 
this tendency engenders extreme monistic theories of 
the universe, either materialistic or idealistic, which, treat 
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what are usually called individuals us merely plinses in 
the successive manifestation of one solf-subsisteiit being, 
and therefore as having no px'oper indeipeiident selfhoud 
or individuality ; and in the S2)here of politics it se(dvs to 
realize that socialistic ideal in Avhich tlie free initiative 
of individuals is suppressed and replaced by tin; dominant 
pressure of the social whole. The coulli(;t b(;tw(‘(:u tlies(‘. 
two tendencies of thought always hsads at h-ngth to the 
conclusion that the truth lie s m;itb(W in an ('xtrmue in- 
dividual ism nor in an all-absorbing universalisnij but; 
rather in the constant rcicognition and re-ad]ustiimnt .ul?' 
the chums of both. No i’(\al e,xistenc(g b(i it a physical 
atom or a rational soul, appears to be capable of intel- 
ligible explanation, unless we assume that in its iiatuia; 
individuality and universality ins(!parably bhaul. 

In the present condition of our knowhalge, we. (‘un oitly 
speculate as to the ultimate constitution of the pliysifatl 
universe; but various consideratioiLS render it not alt.o- 
gether improbable that the monads or cent res of force 
inlo which scientiiic lesearcli r(isolv(;s tin; universe, 
arc not uuuxily modes of the bcung or will of Hh^ sell- 
subsistent ground of all thing.s, but have tln'inselves 
an elementary measure of “selfhood’’ or individual- 
ity. But be this as it may, wlum wtv us(;<;nd from inor- 
ganic to organic being, we find in tlu; low<;.st form.s, and 
still more in those higlier organisms in which wt; see. 
evidence of^ feeling and consciousm^ss, an iiuux'using 
amount of apparently self-initiated activity ; a.ud w<‘ arc; 
led to the conclusion tluit tlu'. end of (ivolution is tin*, 
production of beings whos(! individuality shall be so i-e.d 
thatj^s in the case of man, tlu'.y shall not only consciously 
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determine their own action, but shall be able to contras: 
their own existence with the existence of other finite 
beings, and thus to attain an increasing insight into the 
character of the universe of which they appear to forn: 
a part. We thus come to regard the universe, ivith 
all its modes of matter, force and consciousness, as the 
form in which the Eternal God calls into existence, by 
a partial self- sundering; it would seem, of His own 
essential being, this universe of centres of cnei^y and 
personal selves, which some philosophei-s, su(;h as Ih'gel, 
designate as the Son of God. But in this sol ['-.sunder- 
ing in which the Supreme Being eternally g(!U(‘rut(;.s a 
cosmos in one aspect distinct from Himself, only rulional 
souls possessed of freedom of will are gifted with that 
high degree of individuality which constitutt!S th(;ni truly 
' “ other ” than the Eternal, and so capable of staudiug in 
; moral and spiritual relations to Him. . 

But it is of the highest importance to observe tliat no 
dependent or created existences, -whether thny l)c the 
centres of energy which science invc.stigates, or su<;]i high 
individualities as self-conscious souls, can bo regarded as 
having a separate existence wholly sundered fi^nu their 
supreme source. Even in the ease of man, tlie. st'iiaralion 
from the Eternal which constitutes his ponsonul individual- 
ity is only a pai-tial one; and every moment of our lives 
our personality depends for its existence and it.s .s(ivcral 
activities just as much on that side of our lan'iig by 
.which we still remain indi visibly united with tlu! Mhjrnal, 
Jas on that other side of our being in whi(di wc; truly say 
we have a -will of our own. Apart from that tluMjrcdieal 
knd practical reason which manifests itself in all souls 
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alike as self-conseiousiiess awakens, no knowI('(l";c of 
nature, no interchange of ideas between human minds, 
no consciousness of moral authority, no possession of tlui 
spirit by divine love, would be possible to man. Perpcdual 
unity Ayith Him in whom we live and move and liave our 
being is as essential to all rational lliotight, to all moral 
ideals, to all divine allection, as our partial smubiriug 
from Him, the separation of our wills I'rom tlu^ Diviin'- 
Will, is essential to all moral ('nu'dom and all piTsonal 
relationship between tlu) soul and (lod. And as this 
partial unity with, and partial s(!i)ara( ion from, the Mternal 
is the condition of int(illig<‘iit (iommuuion of man wifh 
man, and of man with nature, so lik(;wis(! in tin; ease of 
pliysical atoms and physical objecls no dynamic! relations 
between them are ccmeccivablc!, apart from the supposi- 
tion that every monad or ultiimitc! principle! of what we 
call matter is still, on the iniu!r sid<! of its Ixiing in c.on- 
tinuous union with that Universal and Scilf-subsisteut 
Being out of whom in piirt it (!m(!rg(!s. 

*nermanu Lotze argiujs with gre;it I'orcte tlmt thci :ip[>a- 
rent action of atom on atom, and body on hody, is wholly 
unaccountable if wc! regard tbc! ultimate (!h‘in(!uts of mat ter 
as simply isolated existences (‘xisting side! by side! in spacx;. 
It is not intelligible, be says, that a ebangc! in Ihc! inner 
states of one atom or monad slionhl neccwsiirily bi! followed 
by a change in the inner statc-s of contiguous Jitoins if 
the several atoms were wlicdly imle.pende.ut <!.\ist(‘n(!(!s. 
Looked at from the outside, nature!, civciii to tlic! seicinl ilic! 
vision, seems to resolve itself into a plunilism of ullinuitc! 
indestructible existcue(!S, and both <!ommon scmsi! :uid 
speak of these elements as iuilueneing one another 
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Thus things are supposed to exercise ■what is called ) 
“ t m.-ns fliint” actiou or causality, whereby the oue pro 
jects out of itself an intermediate something which offecti 
a change in other things. But it is impossible to forn 
any rational conception of this supposed efficient influ- 
ence, this intermediate something, which has no inde- 
pendent existence of its own, but which, if it pas.scs froin 
one body to another, must in the transition state be the 
property of neither. It follows, thei’cforc, that though 
atoms and bodies appear to be isolated co-c.xi,sf:ences in 
space, this complete isolation and seeming inchipcndcnco 
of each other is only an appearance ; for the reicijirocal 
causality by which all these atoms and bodies ar(^ linked 
together, inevitably forces us to the conclusion that, 
deeper than the apparent spatial distance and division, 
there is a m etaphysical unity, or, in other w<jrds, lluit 
fthe self-subsistent creative ground of all finite (;.\istcnco 
does not wholly separate Iliraself from anyone of the 
plurality of dependent energies or beings into which lie 
I di ffe rentiates Himself ; and therefore, as ev(!ry finite atom 
- or finite soul still remains, as regards a part of its nature, 
in indivisible union with its self-subsi.st(mt ground and 
source, this common relation to the Self-sub, sisient Oiui 


affords the true explanation of the m(!taphysieal unity 
of the cosmos, and also of the possibility cjf reciprocal 
action of the monads of nature on each other, and (if 
reciprocal action of the finite mind on natui-c', and of 
nature on the mind. Thus the most recemt scienccc'. and 


philosophy appear to assert atjonce a real pluralism or 
individualism in the world of finite beings, but at the 
same time a deep er monism. The Eternal who differen- 
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tiat.es His own solf-subsistont energy into the infinite 
vaiiety of finite existences is still immanent and living 
in every one of these dependent modes of hc'ing; and it 
is because all finite or created beings arc only partially 
individual, and still remain in vital union with iln>ir 
common ground, that it becomes possibh', for them through, 
the medium of this common ground to act dynamically 
on each other; and it is for the same ri'ason that (bosi^ 
finite beings such as man, who have attained to self- 
consciousness, are able to enter into intiilectiial, moral 
and spiritual relations both with othcjr rational finite 
minds and also with the: Eternal lleing Avitli whom 
their own existence is in some measure, indivisibly con- 
joined. In support of tliis conclusion that no satisfactory 
account can be given citlierof natvm'. or humanity which, 
does not do justice at once to tho individualism or 
pluralism, the reality of whi(;h lends infinite interest to 
nature and to Imman history, and also to t.lu; divine 
monistic ground, or God, in which all this vaihdy llmls 
its source, its unification, and its (iupacity foi- intci-aetiou 
and mutual understanding, the following passage from 
Lotze’ s MelaplujKu:'^ deserves careful consid('rution : 

“In. the course of our coiisidc-nition of the world, wc wcic hid 
at the outset to the notion of a plurality of 'filings. 'I'hoir imdti- 
plicity seetned to ofler the most c.onvcnicnt cx]iI:ui:i.tioii for the 
equally great multiplicity of a]q)caranc,cs. 'fhen t.hc impulse to 
become acquainted witli the unconditioned liciiig which must 
lie at the foumlation of this procc.ss of the cnmlitioncd, w;i,.s the 
occasion of our asc-rihing tins nneoudilioned ilcing without sn.s- 
picion to tlie very miiltiplicil.y of elements wliieh we found to 
exist. If we stopped short of a.s.signing to every reality a piu-e 
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Being that could dispense with all r(!lutions t.() othtn' heiiigs, yii 
even while allowing relations, we did not giv(i n]) tlu*. iiitlciioni 
ence of things as against each other whicli we ussuiiieil to hce,-: 
with. It was as so many independent nnities that, we sup|)i).s( 
them to enter into such peculiar relations to other as (-on 
■pelled their self-sufficing natures to act an<l re-iud, upon eiui 
other. But it was impossible to state in what tliis transitiu 
from a state of isolation to inetiiphysical coinhinatioik juigl 
‘consis!;, and it remained a standing coutradicition that I'liinj: 
having no dependence on each other shokild ye.t (‘iitc.r into sue, 
a relation of dependence as each to cniuanai its(df wif.h the otlie, 
.[This prejudice must be given up. Tluive cannot he a mult: 
plicity of independent thing.s, but all elc!ueiil.s, if rcciproc;; 
action is to be pos,sible between them, must Ik; rcganlcd as pa.ii: 
of a single real Being. The Pluralism with which our vimv o 
the world began has to give place to a IVlouisiu, iJirough whic.l 
the ' transeunt’ operation, always unintulligihlc,, passes into ai 
‘‘immanent’ operation.” 

Lotze’s theory of the universe is of CiSpeoinl value foi 
our present purpose, seeing that in him, prohahly in ti 
higher degree than in any other recent thinker, liigli 
faculty and achievement in the •region of physical ,s(;i(;ueo 
■were conjoined with an equally high faenlly and enllure 
in the sphere of philosophy. W(! may tluui, 1 think, 
with some confidence assume that the higluu- tliouglit of 
our time discerns that no scientific account of the, uni- 
verse based on the study of particular things and evamis 
can he inteiligihle and adequate, if it does not n'eognizo 
:a_s immanent in the plurality of atoms and. of .souls tho 
Ipresence and causality of the Eternal Hclf-!iul)sisfent One. 
G-od then, or the ultimate source and ground of de[)endent 
existences, is present as the basis and e.xplunatiou of all 
mutual dynamic action alike in the inorganic wurid'aud 
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in sclf-conscious spirits ; but in tlic case of sclf-consoioiis 
beings He is also immanent as the necessary pro-coml ij ion 
of all knowledge, of an intelligent inter-eonunnnieaf ion 
between mind and mind, and mind and nature. Witbout 
the living presence of tlio universal and tbe (‘tei-nal 
principles of tlionglit and of testlndic ami etliifial ideals, 
neither genuine knowhslgo, nor g('nuinc morality, nor 
genuine spiritual love, is possible! or (;oiie('ivaIil(!. Unless 
the universal groTind of all l)(!ings r(!veab!d its uiii\’ej sal 
natui’e in each sclf-conseiousness, man’s natun! (^ould not 
be rational, but woidd be no more ibau blind fe(!liiig, 
■wholly incapable of recognizing its relation to oilier 
beings and to the primal source of all de{H‘nd('ni being. 
Tbe very fact that the self-(!onscious soul is capable oil 
rising above itself, of comparing itself with other selves, 
and of passing judgment on its own cbarai-ter, is of itself 
proof positive that that wliicb is not linite and part icular, j 
but is infinite and universal, is immanent williin it; amb 
it is this universal el(!ment which by its presence kindles 
that very light of r(!ason in virtue of \vbi(!h the linite 
soul is enabled to enter into cognitive and sympatliet ic 
relations witli the other energies and souls which owe 
their existence to tlu! same jirimal source. 

I have dw(!lt at, I fear, sonu'wliat tedious length on this 
question as to what is the general theory of the universe 
(the WeUunsr.hunniiij, as thedermans term it) whioh in the 
present day most recommends itsitlf to cultivated minds. 
We entered, you will remember, on this impiiry with the 
object of learning wlu'tlu'r what we now see ri'ason to 
accept as the most satisfactory account of the nature of 
the bosmos of matter and mind, suggests the possibility, 
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or even the probability, that this religious bclu'f, wliie 
■we have seen to have been hitherto so influential an 
irrepressible an element in human nature and hunui, 
society, has a permanent foundation in the very natuv 
of things, and therefore, amid all the evolution of it 
changing forms, preserves, and must preserve, its cssen 
tial character and influence. Now if it b(i tnni, as ^v~ 
have seen reason to conclude it is, that tlie iiHlividuu 
man, though in respect to God a finite and dependen 
being, has yet, immanent in his consciousness, tlui lU'cscnct 
and activity of the universal ground of his own btving 
and also of all other dependent or created beings, and tlia' 
it is the presence of this universal principh! witiiiu hin: 
which alone enables him to have dyuaniic and eognilivd 
relations with the other finite existences in llio cosmos, 
it follows from this very fact that man, as a thinking, a 
moral and a spiritual being, is conscious of wholly tran- 
scending his own finitude, and can dism-iiiiinate between 
the action of this universal or higher sidf, as W(5 term it, 
and that of his own finite self, that tina'i; is a cerlaiu 
I self-revela tion of the Eternal and Infinite Om; to llu! iinit<> 
isoul, and therefore an indcstruotibltj basis tbr religious 
(ideas and religious beliefs as distinguished I'rtjm what is 
/called scientific knowledge. 

Science, in so far as it confines itself to inductions 
from the deliverances of our sensc;s, doe.s not imino- 
diately envisage or apprehend that universal ihumuit 
in our thinking and in our moral and Kjaritual libi 
with which philosophy and religion are directly and 
principally concerned. It is true that no science would 
be possible apart from this immanence in man pi the 
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eternal, self-sxibsistent ixrinciplcs of logical tlrinliing. 
"Were wc not enabled by tbe belp of the. indwelling ( «od 
to rise above our finitude and so to see things from a 
universal poiirt of view, wc should, as 1 Ixvl'oia^ pointed 
out, be confined to the sphere of blind feeling, and Ixi 
wholly unable to rise to the level of knowhalge, whef lu'r 
of our own existence or of our relations to other hdngs. 
But though the activity of the iniTnamuit flod is neces- 
sarily implied in all sciemtifie, study, still tln^ att(!ntion of 
the savant is not directed to this imuir and inunainnit 
condition of all his thought, and h(i confimxs hintsell’ 
to investigating the redations Avliich link togdhe.r ilie 
various finite idicnomcna which his sens(!s n'port. But 
while Science deals with the infinite niulti[»li(;it.y and, 
variety of the finite things or (‘n(!rgi(!s into xvliidi tlKs' 
hlternal One has dilhuentiatcsd Ills own (!SS(‘ntial being, j 
Philosophy and liciligion are conce^rmnl spixtially and 
primarily with that monistic side of tlui cosmos which 
underlies all the divisions Avhi(;h s(ipa.rat(‘. linil<^ imlivi- 
duals from each otlnag for, as we have; s(um, it. is Ihrongli 
the f(dt pres(;nce and activity of this nniva-rsal ground 
of all being in tlu! individual consciousm'ss that man 
becomes at once a philosophising ami a religious being. 
What constitutes the <-ss(!n(ial diil'en'nce, betwe<m the 
philosophical and the religions attitude of mind, J w'ill 
aftorwards discuss; but at present 1 will content mvself 
with having indicat(sl tin; pn‘sem;<‘ in tlu' eonsciou.sne.ss 
of each Unite mind of that immammt univei'.sal priiieiph* 
whi(!h cannot Ix^ said to pertain to or Is- thi^ properl y of 
any individual mind, hut belongs to that unei-cated and 
eternal nature of Clod whieh lies d(H*per than all thxjse 
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differences Tvliich. separate individual minds from eac 
otlier, and is indeed that incarnation of the Eternal, whc 
though He is present in every finite thing, and is nc 
only present, but is felt and known to be present, in ever; 
rational soul, is still not broken up into individualities 
but ever remains one and the same eternal substance 
tone and the same unifying principle immanently an( 
kndivisibly present in every one of that countless plurality 
iof finite individuals into vFhich man’s analyzing under 
funding dissects the cosmos. 

If this be so, we are prepared to admit as frima-facit 
probable that there may exist, as an integral and there- 
fore indestructible factor in human nature, a sense of 
relationship not only to the finite individualities, which 
like ourselves are dependent or created beings, but also 
to that deeper, self-existent ground of unity which is 
immanent in aU finite existences. How my contention 
is, that it is the relationship in which the finite self- 
Iconsciousness stands to the immanent and universal 
ground of all being which constitutes Religi on. And in 
Support of this view I will now ask you to examine and 
compare those definitions of Eeligion which have recently 
been given by thinkers who have made religious pheno- 
mena their special study. 

Among the masters of the science of Comparative 
Eeligion, Count D’Alviella will be acknowledged to hold 
high rank. In the Hibbert Lectures which he delivered 
two years ago, he defines Eeligion as “ the conception 
man forms of his relations with the superhuman and 
mysterious powers on which he believes himself to 
depend.” In another course of Hibbert Lectures, that 
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by Pr(^. Max ^ The Origin and Growth of 

Eeligion as illustrated by the Eeligions of India/ ^ W(3 
read : 

"^l^,eligion. is a nioiital ru.cul(iy wliich iii(Ie|){‘.n(l{‘iiMy, nay, in 
spitn (.)[* snihsc a.nd rcjason, cnahhis iiuni. to a})|)r(ih(‘.n<l tlin. Inliniti* 
iindnr (liUbrenl; nam(‘.s and under varying' dis;j;‘nises. VVilhoul^ 
that (‘jicidty, no redigion, not <‘ven t.ln* lowest woi'ship oi* idols 
<1.11(1 fcitisluis, would ])(i j)os.sihl(‘. ; a,nd if W(‘. will hnl, lishni <‘ilden- 
tivedy, W(i (*an. h(‘.a,r i.n. all ridigions a groa,ning of I.Ik^ spirit, a. 
struggle tocoiuud.ve the incoiKudvabh*., a longing a.ft(‘,r tlu*. InliniO*^ 
a love of God.” 

Some ten years later, in liis Gifford LtKd.iires on 
‘^ISTatui'a! Eeligion/’ delivered in (Masgow in ISSi), 
Prof. Max Muller admits the justiee of t.lie e.ritieisins 
passed upon Ids definition of R<digion by Prof. PlUn’dcnang 
Dr. A. Ecvillc and others, and proceeds to modily his 
former statement. 

I had (hdiiHMl Ihdigion,” la; sa,ys, “simply as a, ' p(‘r<'ept ion of 
the Inlinit(‘./ witliout a,dding th(‘ r(‘.strie.tioii, Sa. [)t‘re(‘ption of lias 
!ni(init(‘. und(‘.r siudi nia,!ii Testations a,s ar(‘. a.hle. to inllneiiei^. tlH 5 
iuora.l (diara,(d.(a‘ of man.’ 'Fhe. fact was tha.t in my former 
writings F was (diiidly e.omu'riaul with dogma.iie. religion. I was 
anxious to dise.ovcn* tlu^ origin of r(‘.ligious eoiien}>{s, names and 
theori(iS, and I hd't tla^ ([U(?sti(ai of tlndr iidhasaa^ ou inoi*al 
actions for furiJan* e.oiisidera.1 ion. . . . Still 1 ph*a.d guilty t.o not 
having laid suilieient (anpha.sis on tln^ pra(d,iea.l sidt* of religion; 
1 adiriit tint nanxi tluioricts a,hoiit the Inlinihg unh^ss {,hi‘y influ- 
ence liuma,n ('.ondue.t, ha.V{* ra) right to lla* iiann* (d’ Ihdigion, and 
1 have now k’i(Ml to reiiaaly that, d(dee.t hy jvstrieding the riaiia: 
of Ihdigion to those, pei'ct^ptions of tla*. Infiniti^ which a.r(‘ ahlt^ to,^ 
inliucnce the morad cdia, ranter of man.'' ^ 

Since dulmn-ing the Gifford L(ictur(iH on •'‘Natuinl 
Edition,” Prof. Max Miilhn- has delivered and pnb- 
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listed three other courses of Gifford Lectures, ciitith'd, 
“Physical Religion,” “Anthropological Religion,” and 
“ Psychological Religion or Theosophy,” this three-fold 
division of religious phenomena being based on the throe 
different ways in which the Infinite may be conceived, 
namely, under the forms of Nature, Man, or Belf. In 
Prof. Mas Muller’s view, Religion is in its “ physical” 
stage when, as in the earlier form of the Vedic r<digion, 
there was a recognition of the Infinite in Nature as 
underlying all that is finite and phenomenal in our 
cosmic experiences. This apprehended Infinite became 
named, individualized and personified, till at last it was 
conceived again as beyond all names. As soon as the 
human mind succeeds in distinguislung betwcicn body 
and soul, and sees “something infiiiitc;, iniinortal and 
divine in man,” then the stage is n'achod wliioh Prof. 
Max Muller terms “ anthrojiological ” religion. I van A, 
when his religious mood was awakciiicd by the admiration 
and the awe which the sight of the starry firinaincnt 
suggested, reached Religion, or the apjirelu'usiou of the 
Infinite, by the “physical” road; but when, on tlu^ otlicr 
hand, his sense of the Infinite was called forth by awe 
and reverence in the presence of the moi-al law witliin, 
then his religious feelings sprang from an “anthropo- 
logical” source. But as Physical Ihdigion grows out of 
the apprehended presence of the Infinite in nutur<!, while 
Anthropological Religion supposes the recognition of tlu; 

I Infinite in the human soul, there arises, in Prof. Mu.v 
t Muller’s view, a still higher phase of the rdigious con- 
Isciousness, which unifies these two Si'ciningly distinct 
Infinites by recognizing the indissoluble unity of JJod 
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and tlie hutnau soul. The two currents (d' tliouglit wliich 
lead respectively to Physical and to Anthropological 
Peligion ‘‘ alwuj^s strive to meet, and do nuHst in the 
end, in what is called Thcosophif ox Psi/rholofiir-al .Urlii/ion^ 
which helps us to the perception of tlic (Essential unity 
of the soul with God. lloth this striving to nuHd and 
the final union have found, I think, their most jiei-l'cet 
expression in Christianity. The striving of tlie soul to* 
meet God is expressed in the love of God, on wiiich 
hang all the Laws and the Proplmts; tlu) tinal union is 
expressed in our being in the tiaie sense of tlu^ word tlui 
sons of God.” ^ Prof. Ma.x Aliilhu-’s “ 'riuiosophy ” must' 
not be confounded with the entirely dilfertud; spisada- 
tion with which the names of Madanus Plavafsky and 
Mrs. Besant are associated. The '.rhcosoiiliy whie.li 
Prof. Max Midler appears to ixigard as the highest f(tnn 
of the religious consciousness is (!X(impliiie,d in varions 
stages of development in the Upanishads of India, tlu! 
Sufi sect among the Mahommedans, in the Stoic, and 
]5rco-Platonic schools of Greek tlioughi, in Ale.xaiidriau 
Christianity with its doctrine of the Logos, and in such 
Christian mystics and th(!osu[)hists as Ifckhart a.nd Tauler. - 
It may be addcul, though Prof, ida.x Miiller does md, say 
so, that such rtdigious philos(»j)liy a.s is pn^senfed in ties 
Heo-IIegelian writings of T. II. Grecai, Principal John 
Caird , and Prof, hid ward Caird, is essentially a,ii attempt 
to give to tjiis Theosophy a rational (!X])r<‘.ssion and pisti- 
fication, and to show that religion as so (‘xjtouuded is 
identical with tlui pres(!ntation of Christianity found in 
the Pauline Episthis and in the Ihjurth Gusjxd. 

, ^ Thcusfipiij vr I’nyrlujluy/ftd Jtdlijiuii, ji. tit 2. 
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Ifow it must at once be admitted that Prof. Ma; 
lliiller’s account of Eeligion, as implying a faculty i; 
man to apprehend the Infinite, rightly emphasizes on 
feature which certainly appears in the religions conscious 
ness when it enters on the more reflective stage. If b;j 
“the Infinite is meant the self-existent ground of all finiti 
existences, the apprehension of man’s relation to such ai 
ultimate Eeality could not be wholly absent even fron 
the most elementary religious consciousness ; and it is nc 
doubt correct to say that in the order of development oi 
religious ideas this Infinite Ground of all things is first 
conceived as manifesting Himself rather in the visible 
external cosmos than in the inner life of the human soul. 
But even if the consciousness of the Infinite were ever 
so clear, the apprehension of it alone would by no means 
be an adequate account of what is imjilied in Eeligion. 
Eeligion implies the sense of personal relationship be- 
tween the soul and the object of worship. There is 
implied a consciousness of dependence upon a Being or 
Power higher than ourselves ; as Count d’Alviella says, 
there must, to constitute religion, be a felt relation to 
some superhuman and mysterious power or powers on 
which the worshipper believes himself to depend. In 
the early stages of religious thought, it is the superior 
power rather than the infinity which is the prominent 
and influential factor in the idea of God ; and that power 
cannot be conceived as personally related to the wor- 
shipping soul, unless it is itself, in some vague fashion 
f at least, regarded as personal. Hence Dr. Martineau 
fixes upon the essential element in religion whenhesa^ 
“Eeligion is belief in an ever -living God, that is, ctf a 
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Divine Mind and Will ruling the univcusc and liolding 
moral relations with mankind.” I>y tliis description of 
God as “ a Divine Mind and Will” I do not nndi'rstand 
Dr. Martincan to moan that God stands in the same 
I relation to our finite minds as these finite minds stand 
j to each other, but only that the words ‘‘Mind” and 
j ‘‘Will” are our best approximate exprcissimis for a 

( supreme self-consciousness and activity whicli ess<'ntialiy 
, transcends the limits of human conce])tion. G(_^l, as f\ 
have before pointed out, app(uirs to be the iimuamiiit 1 
I light of each man’s reason, tluj immanent source ol’ all 
1 that is permanent in our idcsals and real in our spirit ual, 
affections. It may well be, as Lotze maintaius, that this 
I Suiu’eme Ground and Source of all linifi^ exist, (uicc^, in 
< whom in a certain real sense all our finite, personalities 

' live and move, and on whom we fe(.d oursedves to eon- 

I , . 

I tinually depend both for existeiiice and for our rational 
1 and moral insight, is Himself not only most achupiatidy 
conceived by tin; human mind und(;r a p(,')'sonaI form, 
but actually is th<; one sole realization of that ahsoluf,^ 
and perfect personality of which our iinifi; p(‘rsonaliiieti| 
are but dependent and inqxsrfect reproductions. iSut 
admitting this, as I shall al't(U'\vard.s emhuivoui- to giv<i 
reasons for doing, ive must, I vamtun; to think, r(‘gard 
our conception of the Buprenu^ Deing as “a Mind and 
Wjiy’ as only the most adixpiate inodf; we possess of 
apprehending a lleality which by tlui vau-y natuia! of (lu; 
case we cannot fully gras{) (dtlu'r in imagination or in 
thought. lie this as it may, there, can bt; no doubt 
that Dr. Martineau teaches a nujst important and imieed 
vi^al truth when lie insists that Ihdigion iuvulve.s (he 
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belief that a pergonal and ctMcal relationship exists 
between the worshipper and his God. 
j "Wlienever, as in the XJpanishads, the idea of a pc^r- 
isonal relationship between man and God fades away, and 
jthe gods which in the Vedic hymns were invested with 
[personality are replaced by the Pantheistic coiux'ption of 
•an impersonal and eternal self, then, though pliilosophy 
fmay thrive vigorously in this atmosphere of speculative 
thought, religion proper inevitably decays and dies, for 
it lacks that sense of immediate personal contact with a 
superior being which is the indispensable condition of 
its birth and of its life. Hence the definition of religion 
given by Hr. A. E(iville appears to me much more satis- 
factory than Prof. Max Muller’s. “ Eeligion,” says Dr. 
E4ville, ‘‘is the determination of human life by the 
sentiment of a bond uniting the human mind to that 
mysterious Mind whose domination of the W(»rid and of 
itself it recognizes, and to whom it delights in fiKdiiig 
itself united.” Elsewhere Dr. E^ville writes : “ More- 
over, we must bear in mind — for this is (;s.s<?H<iiil — 
that the sense of the bond which unites the liuniuu iniiid 
to the superior spirit (or sphits), whosti sovaa-eignily over 
himself and the world he believes that lui laaioguizcs, is 
the source of secret, though it may be Tiudcliiiahh' com- 
fort, of which those only can deny the reality who have 
' never known it.” 

' I conclude, then, with Dr. Martineau and J)r. h’dvilh*, 
that it is indispensable to all genuine ndigious coiiscious- 
‘"|iess' that it should involve the feeling of rclafitniship 
Ivith the Being who is reverenced and worshipped, d'his 
lonsciousness of personal union and comniuuiou w illi^dod 
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is the vital clernoiit in the liighcst form of religion to 
which the race has attained, and it is <>(|iially |)r<>sei!l,! 
and influential in the lowest manifestations of tlu; ndi- , 

( gious sentiment. But while th^ftxdiiig of r(hitionslii])f 
and kinship with a superior Beuig is the uiicliangeahhi, 
essence of religion, the i.di:a whicih. is foi’iiK^d of tJiis. 
iiOhject of the religious sentiment — the form, that is, of 
jkhcological dogma — pass(^s, like tlu^ s(ii(!iitilie eoiKU'p) ion of 

I the material world, througli, suc,e(\ssiv(! stages of (hn'olop-^ 
ment corresponding to tlui gradual ('.volution of man’s 
scientiiic knowledge, and more e.s[)(^(;ially to tin'. d(H'.p<m- 
ing and hroachrning of man’s conscaousmiss of tln^ imma- 
jjnenee of the Uumu'sal or the Diviiui as an inspiring and 
?authoritativc clenuiut in tin; soul’s iiidividuaJ life. 

I And it is to be noted that if W(! would umhu’shind 
■ what is most essential and pcrmamuit in man’s id(;a of 
^Ciod, we must seek it, not in low(5r manilestalions of 
'theological dogma, such as are prissente.d in p(M)pli>s at. 
a low level of inteslhictual and moral (hivetopment, hut; 
rather in those (jone('pli(ms of tlu! Supi-emo Ifeing whie.li 
are now found in minds who in tin', greatest digree com- 
bine the (leojHJst pei’sonal religious (ovjjorieneif with flu; 
fullest rational insight into tlui higlu'st (iultun; of tin; 
time. For as n'ligious (!.\.p(U'ien(;e. and the ae.(;onipan 3 'ing 
theological id(!as are an unfidding or (evolving of the. 
capacity of the linite mind to eommumi with and to 
rationally upju'((h(md that Une.r('al(;d and Universal lieing 
or Divine Stdf w'ho is imnuuuiid. in all tinife ohpa-.fs, and 
who is also in varying (h'gnms of fulm^ss nwealed in the 
consciousness of ea(;h rational soul, it will naturally la; 
the case with theological evolution, us it is v\ilh inci y 
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evolution, that the true hey to the essential nature of the, 
process, and to the relative importance and permanencel 
of each factor in that process, must he sought, not in th(j 
embryonic stages, tut rather in the most fully developed 
•manifestations of the evolving idea. What is most essen- 
tial and permanently dominant in human nature will not 
he discovered hy studying the physiology and psychology 
of the anthropoid apes or even of the rnost primitive 
men, and therefore the anthropological question, whether, 
in the lowest stages of human civilization, the dawning 
religious sentiment of mankind found its earliest theolo- 
gical expression through the obvious conjecture that the 
more conspicuous objects and energies of nature were 
instinct with life and will, or through the notion of' 
immaterial selves or spirits suggested by the experiences 
of dreams, &e., — this question, I say, though very inte- 
resting, and indeed important from a psychological point 
of view, has no primary or decisive significance in regard 
to a true philosophy of religious experience. The ele- 
ments which are deepest in man’s rational, emotiohal 
and artistic nature, and which finally clearly reveal 
themselves in the consciousness as the highest and right- 
fully dominant ones, are by no means those which first 
come to the front and find verbal or ceremonial expres- 
sion in the earlier stages of human evolution. 

If, however, I am right in placing the root and essence 
of religious experience in each finite soul’s felt personal 
relationship to, and continual dependence on, that deeper 
and uncreated Self who is immanent in all nature and 
in aU souls, and is the eternal Grround and Source of all 
that is Mt to be universal and therefore intrinsfcally 
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^utlaoritative "witlim us, it follows that thi s germinal prin- 
gjple of all genuine religion must he in some faint degree 
<^Perative in the consciousness of even the least cultured 
rational beings. But in the early history of mankind, 
JljuLst; as in the early years of the individual man, when the 
orceptive faculties are all active and reflection is as yet 
its minimum, the Divine Self with which the soul feels 
s x-elationship is naturally regarded as existing and 
anifesting itself almost exclusively in the outward 
o r I d of nature ; and as natural phenomena do not to the 
re-scientific mind hear clear marks of unity of author- 
£ lii'p, there was an inevitable tendency to multiply the 
^^^owers of whose activity the different aspects of nature 
ijvere regarded as the expression. But even at such low 
evels of culture as are reached by the Polynesian 
slanders, there is evidence that, along with the belief in 
Vnany particular gods in whom the believers feel a more 
•yivici interest, there also exists, more in the background 
consciousness, the notion of one supreme Deity who 
creates and sustains the entire universe of nature and 
liTinaanity. And when, partly by the experiences in 
dreams, but in a greater degree, I am inclined to think, 
Tby rejSection on the fact that the spirit is the motive cause 
of action and that the body is its instrument, the notion 
of sjpirit as capable of existing apart from the body Was 
gainod, the idea of God as a Spirit pervading not only 
iiatxxre, but also all human minds, could not fail to arise, 
as giving a much more satisfying expression to the reli- 
gioxxs consciousness of personal relation to a higher Being. 
Tlxns iR one of the Yedic hymn s we read ; 
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“Whether one walks or stands or coiieeals hiniwlf, wlu'lhi 
one lies down or rises np, what two pc'rsnns sittiii;^ l.nuvflu 
whisper to each other, King Varnna knows it; lut is as U: Miii 
party in their midst. This earth too is King V'^arnnas, and tli 
wide heaven, together with its distant ends. Tlie two seas (!• 
ocean and heaven) are Varmia’s hips, and so also is he eontaim 
I in each tiny drop of watex’. If one shonhl lly a.way tio tlie oi y 
I side of the heavens, even then he would not run away from o 
il King Yaruna.”^ 

I 

In this passage we see the transition from, the conec; 
tion of God as another Self, and existing over against tl 
human self, to the more spiritual view of God us the St 
immanent, not only in nature, but also in the worshipptn 
^ own soul. In the "GpOiftishads, which represent ratlior 
t philosophy than a religion, this idea of God as the imm 
ment, all-pervading Self is dwelt upon so exclusively, th 
■the human self tends to lose all truti reality and a 
moral relations to God, and bticoiiuis a mere transit!) 
phenomenal phase of the life of the Groat Self who 
the only Eeality. 

In fact, tlmJE'antheism of India is, like tlie Panthtds 
ofSpinpza and of Hegel, the inevitable result of treat ii: 
the relation between the soul and tlie immanent God : 
simply an intellectual or rational rdatitjn ; for the re;is( 
alone cannot see any basis for asserting tlu; slight tx 
degree of independent reality or causality in the huma 
self as distinguished from the Absolute or Divine Sd 
and therefore s uch systems furnish no foupdation Jbr re; 
mora l and afiectional relations between the soul and Got 

1 Prof. 0. Pfleiderer’s article, '/jurWrarja narh Avfnwj nuil Kntmc. 
lung der Religion, in the Jahrbikher fur ^rotesiutditnitf 'I'hadngi 
‘ Yol. I. (1875), p. 101. 
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Unless the Divine Self who is immanent in the finit<^ = 
sonl has by His own act delegated to the finite soul an 
adequate degree of independent reality and moral free-, 
om, man does not become in any true sense a real otJierl 
an God ; and apart from such otherness, there can bej 
.0 genuine moral responsibility, no justification for that’ 
nse of personal relationship and consciousness of de-' 
endenee which are indispensable factors in all genuine 
ligious experience. I shall have occasion to dwell upon 
is thought in a later Lecture, when discussing the ’ 
ims of what is called “Absolute Idealism,” or Hegel- 
anism, to represent the truest and highest form of the 
isligious consciousness. Though this idealism is declared 
py some of its recent advocates to be simply Christianity 
’|clearly thought out, I cannot but think that a system of 
t hough t which allows of no.real diialism of will between] 
koan and God is nqt a religion at.ull ; still less is it iden-/ 

'• tical with Christian Theism ; and that as a philosophy it 

is but a modernized form of the same line of Pantheistic 



or purely intellectual speculation to which we owe the 
Indian Upanishads- 

The complete conception of Eeligion is, I believe, not: 
reached till we recognize the fact that the immanent God; 
is apprehended by the religious consciousness, not only! 
as the Light of its reason, but as the Source of its moral 
imperative and its moral ideal, and is also directly i 
as in immediate personal relation with the soul. Ho ' 
account of Eeligion is adequate to cover the facts of 
religious experience which omits any one element of this 
thre§-fold manifestation of the Eternal in the human 
consciousness. The eternal or divine side of man’s self- 
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consciousness manifests itself alike in that iJn'orr/lcdT, 
reason ’whicli enables ns to rise above ourselves ami t' 
apprehend our relation to other finite and created l)eing 
as well as to the infinite whole — in that praeliml la^asoi 
whereby aesthetic and ethical ideals emerge out of <m 
sensuous experience, and, in virtue of their sidf-eviden 
universality, carry with them imnuidiate authority t* 
claim our reverence and to dispose of our will — and alsi 
in that immediate feeling of dejrendencc on, and sympti 
thetic relation with, that Infinite and Universal lleinj;/. 
whose essential nature our highest aspirations are intu" 
lively discerned to reveal. All these aspects of the selt 
revelation of the immanent Eternal One liavai tli(! sain 
character, that they raise the soul above th(‘ level ofifll 
separate individuality and its own personal ami finite 
interests, and reveal tlie fundarni'iilal fact that this 
rational nature of ours is not a mere finite and limited 
creation by the Eternal One, but is a real dill'erenf iatioi 
nr reproduction of God’s own essential substance ; so tjia.’ 
in man are potentially prcsmit those infinite and divine* 
capacities and faculties whereby he is capable of risin.i^ 
above finite phenomena to unifying thought, above selfish 
expediency to moral principle, above personal gratifica- 
tion to the ineffable joy and satisfaction of self-forgetful 
love. 

How religious belief becomes mutilah'd, im'ffcc.tive 


e ven mischi evous, when any one of tlur three asj.ects 
to which I have adverted are overlooked or dmnhui, will 
become evident by a reference to historical instamtes. 
If the revelation of the universal ami the divine is 
recognized in the theoretical reason and in tliat alone, 
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the inevitahle result is a Puiitheistio cnucc'piiiai of flod, 
man and the universe, in which belli nature and lunnanity 
come to be regarded merely as transiiait and illusory 
aptpearances, temporal phases of the etm-nal lli()Ug]il-|irin- 
ciple, which thought-principle, as being itself timeless and 
therefore by us wholly iuconcidvable, is the only tnu^ 
reality. To such Pantheism the exclusive iidelh'etualism 
of Hindoo and Nco-Platonic thought inevitably led ; and 
it is this feature which nmdm-s tlu! imposing philosophical 
system of the noble and “God-intoxicated” Spinoza, 
incompetent to adequately ex]>lain and juslif}- the. soul’s 
ethical experience, and to satisfy its craving for a, spiia- 
tual and eternal relationship with God. And not with- 
standing the fact that Hegel and his Scotch ami Mnglish 
disciples eloquently assert that in Ahs(dute. Idealism we 
have the only true and adequate religions philosophy, t hi.s 
system, too, is, as I shall endeavour to show in a fut ure 
l^ccture, essentially Pantheistic, and I’ant heist ic in the 
objectionable sense tliat it, like Sj[)inoza’s AV///cc, makes 
the human consciousm^ss a men^ l)has(^ of IIk^ Divine 
consciousness, and, therefore, nmhwmines Hks feeling ol‘ 
moral I'csponsibility, transforms sin from an onlulogical 
reality into an inevitable and thm-efons salutary jiha.'^e in 
the evolution of finite souls, and remlm-s uiiintelligibhi 
that felt personal relationship and communion bctweim 
God and Ills rational creatures whic.h is presupposed alikti 
in the ethicahand in the religious expm-icnce of mankind. 
In this system the tree iuitiativi' of tlui individual will 
in the formation of human character vanishes; men can 
no lojiger, with ’rennyson, say to the Mtcrnal, “Our wills, 
are ours to make them Thine;” fur at no stage in human 
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life could tlie will possibly or coiiceivably bo otln'r 1b:m 
it actually is, and therefore the hutnan will arid ihv. 
Divine will are to the consistent Absolute Idealist nut 
two wills, but simply two indivisible aspects of oiu'- aiid 
the same Absolute Will or Absolute thought. ^ 

And while the exclusive insistence, on Ih’ason .pr 
Thought, as the only mode in which the tinit(‘ soul emiti 's 
into conscious relation with the hnmanent Universal Pi imi- 
ciple, or God, thus__ 5 ecessardy;lcads to a I’antheism which 
mutilates and paralyzes the ethical and emotional elemenis 
Jn the religious consciousness; so the exclusive! insislenee 
bn the Peeling of immediate relation to tlui Univei>a^^ . 
which is *so eloquently advocated in iS<!hleienuai!iierp*it ■ 
Reden uher die Religion^ though far from preseiillng 
inadequate a ratiomle of the religious eonseiousni'.'is ahj|K 
intellectual Pantheism presents, is nevertheless an imi'er-jl!|l; 
feet account of the math'r, and invol v(!s a Myst ieism \vh iehif a ; 

i‘. ' |,jn| M rV 

tends to weaken and destroy all living intensst in HcmuuJiil 
and philosophy, as well as in social and politic-al all'airj|^ i 
That the religion of Feeling, or Mysticism, has Hei-/i,j*J 
upon and emphasized a real and indispensable faetoi- ii^ • 
the religious consciousness, is evident from tlu^ great 
interest which such preachers as Schhu'crmaeln'r always 
awaken, and from the fact that in every stage of his- 
jtorical religion forms of mysticism always assert lliem- 
l.selves and exercise a powerful fasoination*and an elevat ing 
dnfluence over some of the choicest spirits. Indeed, 
Iwherever we find a form of religion in which tlie mys- 
tical element is wholly absent, where no apja'a! is made 
to the soul’s immediate consciousness of tlm Itivine pr<-- 
senee, and God is treated mainly as a rational //gj> 
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to account for the facts of nature or of man’s moral life^ 
there we invariably find a religion which kindles no 
warmth and enthusiasm, possesses little or no self-pro- 
pagating power, and which, though in general highly con- 
servative of the recognized moralities, is not favourable 
to the incoming of new and higher moral and social ideals. ' 
At the same time it cannot be denied that Mysticism 
ignores or neglects some very important elements which 
are^always present in rich and effective religious experi- 
ence. An admirable description of the merits and defects 
of the exclusively mystical religionist is furnished in the 
following quotation from Dr. Charles Bearff’s^Hibbei^- 
L ecture s on The Eeformation of the Sixteenth Century 
in its relation to modern Thought and Knowledge.”^ 


^ ^"The mystic,” says Dr. Beard, one who claims to be abla 

J 3 see God and divine things with the inner vision of the soul — j “ 

direct apprehension, as the bodily eye apprehends colour, as the! ' ■ / 
^jodily ear apprehends sound. His method, so far as he has one,' ' ^ 

is simply c ontemplati ve ; he does jmt argue, or generalize, or- 
infer; he reflets, broods, waits for light. He prepares for' 

Divine communion by a process of self-purification : he detaches ' ' 
his spirit from earthly cares __and^4)assions : he studies to be 
quiet, that his still soul may reflect the face of God. He usually' ' ' 
sits loose to active duty ; for him the felt presence of God dwarfs ^ . 

the world and makes it common : he is so dazzled by the glory ^ ' • 

of the one great Object of contemplation, that he sees and cares ' ' 
for little else. But the morals of mysticism are almost always/ - 

sweet and good, even if there be a faint odour of cloister incense * " ^ ' 


about them ; though at the same time there are more ways than 
one fr om mysticism to immorality, all leading through the Pan- 
theism into which mystics are ever apt to fall. For shall notj 
one who is mystically incorporate with God live in a region^ 

1 Pp. 14, 15. ' 

D -v 
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a.'bove law? And if Hod 1m‘. th(i ground and N!di:d.UMM* of all 
tilings, what justilication is ihart^ for distiurliou l.oUu'ru t^ood 
and evil? But these are eomparatively rnn* alMii’aiinii *. and 
the essential weakness of mystieisni lii's in annlhor dirrflitai. 
It much rather consists in the fact that, inysiieisin eanimi fnriuu- 
late itself in such a way as to a.i»}>cal to \nu\e!;sai apitrohi-nsion. 

^ afiirms, it doCvS'iiot reason : all thii myst ic can say tt» aimt hiT 
is, I see, I feel, I know; and if let s|)(‘aks to no {'urn* .pMiidinj; 
faculty, his words fall to tlie ground. Imiecil, thr ujy tic is 
always more or less indistinct in utUunnci*.; he sei^s, or i (links 
he sees, more than he can t(dl : the nialities which he {‘onleni- 
plates are too vast, too 8|)lendid, too majiy‘-si<htd, to lie ctiufim d, 
within limits of human words: lie looks at thmii, now in tJiisi 
aspeot, now in that, and his reports, whil(‘- emdi trim to the \i;:iou| 
of the moment, have a sonud of inconsisUmcy wit h each <»tlmr.j 
So mysticism usually fails to propagate and perpetuate it 'elf 
the mystic faculty is a gift of God, not a,n aptitude that can hei 
communicated by man to man. Its ajipearancc in tic- dhiiii hi 
is as that breath of the Spiiit which bluwe.th whmv it. li 

The mysticism which Dr. Beard so ahly fharar{rriz(:|l 
is rather the mysticism of modiicval tinics, as cxcmpliyuat 
in such views as those of Eekhart and Tanlcr, than tlio 
more sober and rational mysticism whi<-li ivc lind in 
teachers like Sc hl eiermachor and his disciples ; ami t he 
Panthei sm to which, ^ as Dr. Beard truly says, the tea) 
jrystical mind is cxpos(Kl is very dillerent 
far higher and more religious than the iiitellec- 
f springs out of the attempt to reach 
iGod by the sole path of philosopliieal s].ec»lation. Still 
even such lofty mysticism as that presenttHl in Selileier- 
macher’s school of religious thought does assuredly tend 
to weaken the soul’s interest in the jjractieal ami etjiieal 
side of life, to undermine the belief Tu the li'cedom of 
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the will, and to weaken tho faitli in personal iininoiialil y. 
The truth for which mysticism stands, but wliicli it ino 
exclusively emphasizes, is the fact that tlic S(!ir-r(!ve!afion 
of the Universal Spirit, or the Immanent (led, in tli<' 
finite soul, is not wholly a matter of infemiri' irom tli(? 
states of the human consciousm'ss, but is also f.o a e(’irtaiii 
degree a matter of immediate feciling, of direcloiopn'lu'n* 
sion of the Infinite by the tinib'. spirit. VVlu-n, for 
instance. Professor Schurman, of (Joruell University, iu 
his very able and acute Iccturcis on “Ihilief iu Uod,” 
rests this belief sohily on the ground that tlni liypotlu^siM 
of a God is to be acc(ij)ted because it alom; (explains tlui 
facts of consciousness, and sums u[) liis reasoning will), 
the words — “ It has been shown, I tliink, tli.at tlu! jtln;- 
nomena both of the universe) and of human life refpiire 
the thinking mind to postulate a Buijnnne Ground of 
■' things which wo arc entitled to describe as f^elf-conscious 
Spirit and loving Pathcr,” — he appeai-s to me to omit 
that essential element in i-eligious (ixjxa’ieiKie on tlui 
existence of which myslicism rightly insists. In religious 
experience there is preseuitas one of its constituent factors 
what we may describe as the direct feeling or ap|)rehen-' 
sion of a present reality which is not linit<! or pheno- 
menal, but universal and sGf-existent, and which th(> soul, 
feels to be inextricably united witli its own iinuK'diatt' 
consciousness. This primal fcGing ine.vitahly blends 
with, and csinnot be wholly s(^[)ara.t('(l from, our prc(!on- 
ceived id(!as of the nature! and (eharacter of God, and 
hence it adapts ilsell to polytheistir; or to tlnastic views. 
Pypninds which are pri!-o(;(!Uj»icd with tin* agnodh^ or 
positivist conviction that maids mental appn'heusion is 
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limited to plieuoniona, the feeling or (iod-consci oneness 
I have endeavoured to describe will he regardt'd as an 
illusory product of association or imagination. 1 Viuituri', 
thowever, to think that religious belief is to a large e.Kttml; 
Ibuilt upon this immediate feeling of a symx>athetic Divine 
iPresenco; and that no man, however agnostic, or <'Vi'n 
iatheistic his fundamental theory of the univ(!rs(‘. may be, 
•ean wholly divest himself of the cons(;iousuess tliaf, ul, 

; certain moments, and especially in those monamts when 
:at the call of conscience or of divine love In*, sets aside; 
■'private passions and desires, the Eternal is with him as t 
a hving presence, and as a source of superhuman supporf-**, 
and comfort. 

An d when the star -lit heaven awakens in tlio .soul 
ithe consciousness of the Infinite, or some (rntrancin^- 
loveliness or sublimity of the visible eartli or sky 
fcalls forth the ideal of beauty in the mind, all souls, 1 
Prink, feel in some faint form what poets like; Words- ^ 

Worth and Emerson realize with greater vividness a 

certain indefinite, but most exhil arating and comlbriing, 
seps^ of communion with what seems to bo an all-<‘nv<;- 
Ibping, all-embracing personal Presence, an all-pervading 
lii gh er _ S e l f. The same delightful sense of immediatr; 
union and communion with the ultimate and universal 
ground of Being is felt, so it seems to me, in connection 
with the flashj^ng into consciousness of high and nnifying 
ph ilosoph ical ideas which reveal to ns the pj'csi'ncc oi' a 
pnneiplej)f un^ nndeEying differi'mu's 

fmd varieties. And if it he objected that in tlie cases I 
have mentioned I am treating my own subjective fancies 
as permanent and indestructible elements of human con- 
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sciousness, I contend tluit ni all ('v<^nls n*) such Jillf'^’a- 
tion can be fairly made by any on(‘. who dirccis unl)i:i>>cfl 
attention to tlie ,f<M‘lings which u{a*oni[iany fine rdaiin 
wliich ethical idiials niakc^ individual will. In 

such cases it is not <he l)ar(‘. consciousness of ^' cuiLdd " as 
a mere subj<Miiv(vra(;t()r (if our own eonsciousinc-s fhaf wa* 
are iinnuHliatxdy (^()ns(ai)us of. What \\a* are iimnedialcly 
conscious of is, that tin* Ulliinate ( trnund of all I’raln v is 
aKSserting itscif in ns, and n^vc'uling to us an nhjfM'h\e 
nonri of condimt whidi is hit. to jm)SS(‘ss a, uu!\ er>,a!i!y 
and an, autliorily such as nothing or ereate«l c^mid * 

originate. 

In a later Lc'ctun^. I slial! <‘nd<*avour in show that 
tlieso facts of iho moral cfuiseicuisiKs-s rationally deuamd 
for their adiujuaUi inxidanaticm a, tluistie \iew n\' iht* 
nltimato ground (vf lha’ng; Init what at [U’esenl I wi-lj 
to estal)lish is, that this nnu’al eonscinusuess nf oius 
is atteiuhal hy fh(^ haling of dinsi [>ersonal reiaUnn in 
the Sountii of thci moral law. If it he :aid thaf all 
ai^ conscious of is tln^ hMiing of nhli'eit i«*n, and that 
logically In/}'/’ or post nlate t ln’ e \ i:.ienre <»r a I .aw a i \ 'a' in 
ord<ir to acetount for th(‘ fact, ( ean only rt*ply that, in the 
case of tlic hiding I am i*derring te, 1 am m-l cmh i,,us 
of any such inJeiamiu^ Iflhens he* aiiy smii inhavm if 
inUvSt he one of those u/iLrN'KSHlr Si'hliinu' li’ w hieh, t haanan 
psychologists sptnk, inferences wlii<i} the mind (Mun-I 
help makinj^ and in making whieh it is im! eon (inus of 
its own ae.t. My <*()nvietio!i is tliat wo ar** not, in lhc 
case of our s(‘nst*s, so immediately aware td’ an ohjoruh.,* 
world as in our moral roiL-aioin'nt'ss wt* art* direti.y 
awnre of the reality ui an ohjiaiivi* and uitimah- 
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of authority which stands in personal relationship to 
ourselves. Were it not for this immediate realization, 
(through direct feeling, of the_union and communion of 
our finite spirits with that Ultimate, Ground, in which 
our spirits live and move, I cannot see how the most 
important feature.s of the religious life could possibly be 
I accounted for, seeing that religious experience is often 
I fullest and deepest at the very time when all logical pro- 
> cesses of conscious inference are almost suspended. Had 
'we only an "hypothetical acquaintance and connection 
with God, what intelligible explanation could be given 
of that inten se influence on the emotions and on the 
whole mental life which often accompanies what is called 
“ conversion,” and indeed characterizes all the cases in 
which the finite soul suddenly awakens to a new and 
deeper sense of its immanent relationship with the 
Supreme Ground of all reality ? The God whose action 
on the human soul is well described in the following 
passage from Emerson’s profound essay on the Over-soul, 
must be apprehended directly by the human spirit, and 
not simply reached by the logical bridges furnished by 
what are called the proofs of the existence of God. 

• “We distinguish,” says Emerson, “ the announcements of the 
soul, its manifestations of its own nature, by the teim Revelation. 
These are always attended by the emotion of the sublime. For 
j*h^..f^2™Wunieation is an influx of the Divine mind into our 
ebb of the individual rivulet before the flowing 
suites of the sea of life. Every distinct apprehension of this 
central commandment agitates men with awe and delight. A 
thrill pas ses through^ men at the reception of new truth, or 
aFthe performance of agi-eat action, which comes out of the heart 
of nature. Every moment when the individual feels himself 
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invaded by it is nieniorablo. By the necessity of our constitu- 
tion, a certain enthusiasm attends the individual’s consciousness 
of thac^divine presence. The cliaracter and duratioh of this 
entiiixsiasm varies with the state of the individual, from an 
ecstacy and trance and pinphetic inspiration — which is its ]’arer 
appearance — to the faintest glow of virtuous emotion, in which 
form it warms, like our household fires, all the families and 
associations of men, and makes society possible. A certain 
tendency to insanity _ lias always attended the opening of the ; 
religious sense in men, as if iliey liad been ‘ blasted with excess 
of light.’ The Irances of Socrates, the ' union* of Plotinus, the 
vision of Porphyry, the conversion of Paid, the aurora of Behmen, , 
the'convulsioiis of George Fox and his Qua,kers, thejliummation ^ 
of Swedenborg, are of tliis kind. Wliat was in the case of these * 
remarkable persuns a ravishment has, in innumerable instances 
in common life, been exhibited in a less striking manner. 
Everywhere the history of religion betrays a tendency to enthu- 
siasm. The rapture of the Moravian and the Quietist ; the 
opening of the internal sense of the Word, in the language ot 
the New Jerusalem Church; the revival of the Calvinistio 
churches ; the experiences of the Methodists, — are varying forms 
of that sh udde r of awe and delight, with which the individual 
soul always”ihingles with the universal soul/' 

• 

I haTe quoted this passage at length because it seems ■ 
to me to indicate and emphasize a jpemanent and essen- i 
tial^ factor in religious experience, of 'which much of I 
what is called the philosophy of religion takes little or I 
no account. All the instances referred to by Emerson ' 
involve the direct and immediate consciousness in the 
subjects of these experiences of union and communion 
with that Utiversal Ground of all finite being who is 
immanent alike in nature and in the human conscious- 
ness. If it be alleged that these instances of snintual exal- 
tati^are only subjective psychological s^tes, and that 
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I the assumed objective action of th(' Uni vei'siil on or in 
I human soul is an intellectual hypotluwis w1ii(di the roasun 
■forms in order to account for the emotional oxcilomont, 
the answer is, that this tluiory would certainly not he 
admitted to be an adequate account of the matter by any 
■X oneVho has really enjoyed these religious ex{ierieiiee>. 
The feeling or direct perception of tlui intm’-eonununi'in 
of the finite soul xvith the Universal Boul is an integral 
factor of the religious experience! itself, a faetor in tin! 
absence of which no such spiritual phenomena <!ould 
either arise or persist; and therefore, though the phi- 
losopher may justly argue from the existence t)f such 
religious experience to the being and immaneina.! of 
God, he must never lose sight of tlu! truth that it is 
an essential element or condition of tliese (!Xp(!riene('s 
> that to the subjects of them the presmu;!! and ueti(m 
of the Universal Soul, or the Eathcr williin them, shouhl 
appear to be revealed by direct and inun(‘diat(! fi!c]ing 
or apprehension, and not by way of argunuinlation and 
' hypothesis. Uor is this true only in tlu; cas!! of flu! 
intense and somewhat exceptional cases of ri!ligi<juH (!.x])(!- 
rien.ee which Emerson adduces; it holds good also of all 
the ordinary and tranquil states of the r(!ligious con- 
sciousuess; and it is this immediate feeling of the union 
and communion of the finite soul with the immanent Go(i 
in whom all live and move and have their being, whi(‘h 
forms the basis of every thrill of religious <;motion, and 
“warms, like bur household fires, ail the fatnih’es and 
associatidh^ of men, and makes society possible.” In 
jome minds" -^d moods it reaches the higher stages of 
-Wi^felt pei^qnal relations between the soul and' the 
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in(l\v(41ing EtcTiial ; but in tbo c*aso of (‘V(‘ry rjd inna.1 
bciiigj tliis ( J()(l-0()ns(4()usn('ss, this iinniodiatc^ s(ais('. of 
the relatiaiislnp of llio (h'poiHhait soul to <lu^ Absoluic', 
of the individua'i to tlic Uuivca’salj is and in 

some d(*gna'. (‘xplioiily, pr(‘S(‘iit ; aial at any inoniont 
may, by sonn^ ap)p(‘a,l i.o what is dornal a-nd, univca'sal 
trillKW in our n‘a.son, our moral and a'sllnlmt idi^als, or 
our ]d,ii,’li(‘r unsdlish aUtHdioiKs, Ixi awalauaul into vivid 
roalizal ion, 

Wlioovau* aibunpis to ia;nor(^ this inunodiati^ (a)nsraous- 
iiOHS ()!* ih(^ S(4f-rovola,lion of tho th.(U*nal in our r(‘ason, 
in ourothioal and a‘sllHti(‘. id(‘a.lsj and in iW’vry surnaidtu* 
to s(.41’-forii;(‘t ful alldctions and our Anjtlo-Saxon niiiid, 
wiih its [(uuhmoy to rest on tlu' d(‘liv<‘ranc.(‘S of flu^ sonsos 
and tlu^ luuhu’standiuu:, is far too apt to ij^non'. if. — do(‘S 
not. p(*n<‘trab^ to llu* inmost oor<^ of our nli^aous solf-cam- 
sciousnoss, and his so-fnillud proofs’’ of tlu^ ihuhii^ and 
Attributiss of (!od wilt not (!omo Imnu^ to tho. mind aaul 
heart with eondu^ivc' pow(‘r. W(‘ cannot make, (iod an 
ol)jo.et of fhou;j;hi wholly soparalo. from ourselvos whoj 
think Him, for it. is only in Ilim^ throu^ij Him that 


.Masltu- Hinht of all 


W(‘. can tliink or n*ason at. aP ' is ^Mlu‘ i*’ounta,in 
Liglit ol' uH ..ur (hiy," Hr • ' 
oiir .sct'itiy,'.” 'I'hc most a ‘cvidoncoj nrior all, of 

the bein^ii; and nalun^ of I think, to h(‘ fouml 

our iinitf^ S(4v(‘S an^ 
ed with, a, "^et^per and 
•r reason, in (’’’'Xtliical 


in the (lir(.(d eonseii 
tl(!p(’n(Ieni oa^ ami iim 
infiiiiU; Belf ; ami that i 

i(l(;als, ami in that lov ises uhove ai*P''‘‘''twii‘' 

interests, we r«>fl <iurseh'es in immediate relating hiref;^ 
oleinents of ahsolute and universal wortii aml^ t<od, <.v 
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■wliicli inoFitahly awaken the belief that these are tbo 
expression of ultimate Eeality, of the self-existent Ground 
and Source of finite existences. Not, then, in some foreign 
sphere to which we have access only by the bridge of 
logical inference, must we seek for the clearest evidence 
of God’s presence and activity, and for the permanent 
Ground and Source of theological belief, but ratlnrr in tlie 
immediate deliverance of our consciousness in its highest 
experiences and moods; and we may say of God what 
the German poet says of Truth : 

“Es ist nicht drauszen, da siicht es dor Thor; 

Es ist in dir, du bringst es ewig hervor.” 

And if we were right in regarding all finite things and 
finite minds as differentiations of the essential nature of 
the Divine Being, in the case of whom God eternally calls 
into existence partial “others” than himself as obj(^cte 
of his interest and love ; and if, as appears evident. He 
} imparts to these projections from Himself varying degrees 
' of selfhood and independence, while still remaining -in 
indivisible union with, and immanent in, each and all^ — 
then surely it is to be expected that there should be an 
■ immediate feeling of relationship in our individual minds 
' with the Eternal Mind ; for notwithstanding the diver- 
sity of persons, all men are ultimately of one substance 
with the Eternal Father, and in the highest experiences 
of the h^an soul man’s being and the being of God 
become^na measure identical. And when we reflect on 
thos8^ati»nal, moral and spiritual features of the indivi- 
^al consdousness which carry in themselves self-evident 
/marks of imiversality and eternity, and of absolute worth 
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and niitliorilv; and wliirdu tln^y arisr* in nnd, 

illuniinn our finito ('xisliaioo, lind ih» oxphnnil i’otj of llioir 
tfu'Hx is it not, f nsk, a. rational and just iiialdf'. 
conolusiou thaJ thoso idtsas of oiir llu‘oro(u‘al and prao- 
tical n^asoii, to ns(‘ Kant's pliras(*ol(i^\% aro a. rovolation 
musoftlH' fruo naturo and oss(*n(a‘ of (ho Mtornal Huh- 
stunro, (iod y And t his <‘\ plains Itosv it- (‘oin<‘s about. tha|’ 
th(‘ !i;roat Ibundors of roiiipons or td’ roli^aous n‘vival| 
not Imm'ii UHMi who Wi*ro wont |i> attmipt any lo^'ioa) 
(leinonstratioii of flii‘ boinaj and natuia^ of (bnl. Thoit 
irndhud was in ix'wr «‘Xprossinn and illustralion to (he 
(le(‘post s<*on*fs (d’ (hat ooininunion and rolalionship with 
(lOfl of whioh thoy W('n‘ inunodialrly (•<aisoi<uis. Jo^;us, 
for inslant'o, spoaks of tho iuithur within him :is of Ono 
whoso nndil v and prt'sonot* was solKtw idtait, and I horofon', 
nc(Ml(‘d no proof; and wlnm by his t»’Iowinn; words and 
bv magiudii’ oindaot with his own divino oharaotor ho, 
had ntado tin* hoanu's- hoarls ‘Mnini within thornd^ or, 
iu otli(‘r Words, wlnai ho had oallod out of its lat'Uit and 
(lorlnant. oondition thoir s<*nso of r«‘Iat inn>hip with tlio 
iannunont b!od, th(‘V t<ni noodod no nthor pr< ol, for tho 
Ehaaia! was a(dually roVf*alinn: Ilis livinp: iu 

their of hi ('a! and spiritual t'<nisointjsnoss. ^Mhauifs^'’ as 
wo shall aftio’wards siM\ aro vory iiootlful and us<d‘ul iip 
their wav, hut it is nu( hv thojn that tho Indiof in 
is first awakoinnl, and it is not iu tinan tlnit tho ndigiousj 
mind at longth finds ropost* and sat isfao!it)n. 

Tho Mysti(‘j thon^ that is tin* thinkor whf» rosts ndi- 
gious b(dic‘f on immodiato frivlinp", stands, I approhoudj 
on sure v^round, in so far as ho rooup^nizos a din oi 
eonscK)nsn(‘ss of tin* prostauM* aint a<aivity i>f ( b»dj tir 
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.tte Absolute, in tbe soul’s inner life. Were not the 
of tbe ideas of self-existence, of infinity, of the 
absolute wortb and validity of our ideals, already given 
jin the very constitution of our self-consciousness, no 
association or mental manipulation of our sensations 
could possibly originate and develop them ; and with 
this immediate consciousness of the Universal and the 
Absolute is indivisibly blended the conse-iousness of our 
dependence on, and our intrinsic relationsldp to, this 
eternal Beason, this source of Catcgori(!al ]mp('ratives, 
this immanent presence of an all-embracing, all-uni lying 
Love. Of course I do not for a moment Tm;an that this 
God-consciousness, this immediate inkling of an absolute 
and eternal hfe immanent in and inspiring our finite 
and dependent life, is distinctly and fidly iHicognizcHl till 
the soul has reached a high stage of tlunking and of 
ethical and spiritual experience ; but what I do maintain 
is, that even in the lowest life that can be called luiman 
an d rat ional, the . germs of this higher consciousness are 
presen t and , to solme extent, operative. Though tlmy are 
at first quite in the background of the moral and reli- 
gious consciousness, they none the less form an integral 
and essential factor of that consciousness, and arci not 
wholly without influence on the ethical sentiments and 
the religious faith of even savage tribes. 

All thinkers who recognize an a-^riori element in 
human^ ideas and beliefs will accept the ^position here 
a ssume d, whether they are inclined to what is called 
mysticism or not. But what is peculiar to the mystic’s 
view is, that he declares that he does not merely infer 
the objective reality of the Supreme Being from the exist- 
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cnco in his mind of ilu'sc. u-/in'iiri ch'HHiils of ihoii.dd, 
but tluit h(^ imm('(li;if(>ly h'ols, in <lio very lmviH,u,- of 
those ideas and ideals, a diiaad; union and eonmiunidii 
with that Alisolu((' r.<'in,i>; wliosc'. innnaiHMum in ilni indi- 
vidual eonseiousm'ss is flie basis on wliieh all u-prinri 
thinking and feeling is founded, and th(( scnu'ce wheiKa; 
it arises. 

Tliis vi('\v'' ol (he soid’s direct. cognifi\’e relation lo 
the Absolut (', or (lu' indwelling I-’alher, is, 1 feel assinaal, 
true 1o the liuts of our (thical and religious extuaaciiee ; 
and thentbn' I conclude that, (he suiireiiu; Ohjeat. of 
religious belief is never enlindy an inferred rcalitv, but. 
is even more dii-eitly ajiiireheuded in the soid's bigber 
life than the external world of nature is dinatly apjiri'- 
honded in our sentient and |ierce])(ional exiiericnec. 
And herein consists, 1 think, the element of truth in"' 
tlumhatrine so emphatically laid down in Mr . S[ie ncers 
‘‘ First I’rinciples,” f.hat the Haiti' sou! has a vagiie and ' 
indeiinite, but still most real, ininiediate couseiousne.ss 
of tlu! Absoluii'. 1 shall return to (Ids in ;l future 
Lecture. 

Having now I'X pri’ssi'd some di'grof* of svinpathy with' 
the mystical etnpihasis on immediate feidiug as a. ri'al 
basis of religious belief, it is necessary (hat I should 
brii'fly note what 1 regard us eia'()neous anil misleading 
in all th(i forms ol extri'iin' mysticism, 'i'lu' mvstic is' 
apt to forgeUthat though we, as rational and religions 
beings, have some immediate apprehension of the Divine 
Presence, and may he said to directly fee! (hi' rcalitv 
of (jtod and <air personal rahilionship tn that rcalifw 
uevcrtlielosH tluhs is nut tin? apprnluaisinu ui’ 
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by some special faculty distinct from our higlu'r r('iison 
and our ethical ideals. It is God as immediately ixivoahai 
in these ideas of the reason, in tlicse nu»ral iinjici’af iv('s, 
that we are immediately conscious of, and t]^(T(‘^on^ it is 
only through our fidelity to trutli and our fro.(>, seM'- 
surrender to those ideals Auhich seek and demand iH'uliza- 
tion at our hands, that this immediate; feeling of eom- 
munion with God retains its liarmony and its ^ ilalify, 
and passes from the condition of a ■eagm; fi‘(‘ling- of 
relationship to the definite and delightful sinso of jier- 
sonal co-operation and sympathetic union with that Ulti- 
mate and Divine Self on whom wc; feel our depemleiKa;, 
and whose true nature is revealed to us in timst; ideals 
of truth, heauty and goodness, which auf horitativGy 
claim to dispose of our will. Hence all mystiidsm which 
tends to distract the soul from active interests and eiidea- 
jours, and aims at a knowledge of God through ipuet 
contemplation alone, is essentially suicidal ; for tin; l)(;ing 
and attributes of God are more clearly ai)pr(;h(;nd(;d in 
the ethic al consciousness, and in the active; co-oji(;ruliou 
of theTiuman will with the Divine, than in any (dh(;r of 
our human experiences; and therefore the life in (tod, 
and the attendant insiglit into the nature of G<nl, iin;- 
vitably loses j omewhat of its vitality tlu; moment lln; 
intere st in the ..practical reali^cation of ideals droops and 
f ades. The Eternal is immanent alike in our high(;i' 
reason, in the ideals which invite and command our will, 
and in the rational affections which ovorcoin<; all the 
repulsions of individual self-seeking and create u living 
sense of universal brotherhood. No account, then, of the 
nature of religious belief can ho sound and udetj^uate 
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■wHeh does not find tlie source and nourishment of that 
belief in the blended deliverances of our reason, of 
our ethical insight, and of our self-surrender to the 
unifying emotion of Divine Love. Eeason, Duty, Lov^ 
a re h ut different aspects of the one supreme .unify- 
ing principle, the three modes of the revelation of the 
Universal and the Eternal in our finite consciousness ; 
and Jm proportion as any one of these manifestations of 
the Universal Soul is ignored or neglected, to that extent 
the finite soul’s belief in Grod either grows fainter and 
feebler, or else becomes so commingled with narrowness] 
and error as to furnish but a very blurred and distorte(| 
image of the immanent Father of our spirits. 

And it is to be noted that our ethical experience, 
which reveals the authoritative presence of the Universal 
Spirit in our self-consciousness, at the same time as 
clearly reveals to us that our life and our selfhood is no 
mere phase of the Eternal thought and life, but that 
^od, in calling into existence our finite souls, provides a'r 
real and not merely an apparent other than Himself as, an; 
obj ect of His thought and His affection. For our self-con- 
sciousness shows that while God remains in indivisible 
union with our souls, in our reason, in our ideals, and i 
in our rational aflections. He yet withd raws Himself frpmi 
identity with omipF?7fe, and so leaves us in some measure^ 
free to determine our degree of essential community with’; 
Himself. The recognition or non -recognition of the* 
validity of this deliverance of our moral consciousness 
constitutes the essential difference between Theism and 
Pantheism. Hence, as I shall endeavour to show in a 
future Lecture, this moral nature of ours, which reveals 
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,tlae immanent presence in our finite life of the very life 
of God, at the same time just as clearly protests against 
the total absorption of our human personalities in the 
piyine. Our ethical consciousness bears, I be1i(vve, 
emphatic and unuiistakable witness to the real freedom 
* of our will, and to that possibility of a genuine anta- 
gonism between our personal wills and the will of the 
Father within us which almost all extreme mystics, as 
well as such Pantheistic theologians as Schleicu-macher, 
and such Pantheistic philosophers as Spinoza and llegel, 
either silently ignore or explicitly deny. 

Prom the foregoing exposition you will gathc'r that I 
find the most important basis of religious belief in the 
fact that man’s seK-consciousness directly reveals tlio 
relation of his finite personality to the Universal and the 
Eternal. This consciousness of relationship includes the 
element of Peeling, the element of Thought, and the ele- 
ment of Will, or, rather, these three relationships arc 
really only three aspects of the one relationship of Uie 
finite self to the Infinite and Absolute Self ; for, as I 
have before indicated, many considerations appear to lead 
us necessarily to the conclusion that our finite personali- 
ties a re the offspring or the individualized differentia- 
tions of the Ultimate Ground of all existence. Put, us 
we have seen, this individualism, though in the case of 
man it extends so far as to admit of a real dualism of will 
in man and God, and therefore of the existence of true 
moral responsibility in man, nevertheless is a differemtia- 
tion which does not mean a complete division ; for in all 
that we call our higher life the identity of the finite ,soul 
with the Eternal Ground of its existence still remains. 
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Unlike what takes place in the case of created beings 
and their offspring, the bond which unites the life of 
the Eternal Father with that of His rational children is 
never wholly severed. In all the higher experiences of 
the created and dependent soul the essential nature of 
the Universal Soul is immanent and active. The a-priori 
elements of our thinking, the sesthetic and ethical ideals 
which with increasing clearness and purity disclose them- 
selves in the course of our experience, and the ineffable 
thrill of delight which accompanies the victorious domi- 
nance of Divine Love in the soul, — all these are hut the 
varying modes or aspects of that eternal life which has 
its basis and its source in the essential nature of Him 
from whom we proceed, and in whom we still live and 
move and have our being. His self-existent, or absolute, 
life is immanent in our finite and dependent life, and 
renders us capable at once of philosophic thought, of 
religious aspiration and devotion, of ethical self-i-enun- 
ciation, and of that highest love which is more funda- 
mental than all individual differences, and as it takes 
possession of the soul absorbs and so annihilates all 
priva te egoistic claims. 

I have dwelt at such great length on the immediate 
fe eling of t he D ivine Presence in the soul as an essential 
element^in religion experience, that it is very possible 
that my readers may imagine that I myself belong to that 
mystical school of philosophical speculation, of which, 
the British mind, with its love of precise definition 
and clear understanding, has an especial distrust. My 
reason, however, for thus emphasizing this particular 
feature in religious experience is, that it is precisely 
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the recognition of this fcattirc'. which apjicuT’s io mo to 
he lacking in much of the ordinary Thoistic jiliilnsophy 

I of onr time. In religious cxporioiicc, I't'ding, Hiought 
and Will, are simultaneously and, indeed, indivisihly 
affected. We cannot have the feeling of personal rela- 
tionship to God without some idea, faint or vivid, of 
Him as the Soul of our souls, or, us Jestis deserilK-d it, 
of the Father within us; nor without the iinpuls(^ or 
felt obligation to surrender our wall to that liigher and 
Eternal Will which manifests itself in <ivery ideal aspi- 
ration. 

j The Mystic may, as Schlciermachcr sonutiiiH^s does, 
{exclusively insist on the soul’s immediate Fe<ding of tlu) 
iTJniversal and Divine; the Eational Idc^allst, ond’liought 
^as the ultimate reality; and the Ethical Theist, oJi the 
\Moral Imperative which commands the Will ; hut. wIkui- 
|ever any one of these ignores the other twa.), he is dealing 
” iwith an unreal abstraction, and not wdth the concrete! 
{fact of the actual self-revelation of the Eternal to ,the 
thuman soul. 

When th e Mystic assures us that the immedi'ate. apiu-e- 
hension of God in religious feeling constitutes the (‘iit iro 
content of our acquaintance with Him, or when Faust 
exclaims to Margaret — 

‘‘ JN'enn’s Gliick ! TTorz I Liobo ! OoU ! 

Ich babe Keinen Naineix 
Dafiir, Gefiihl ist alles — ^ 

the objection immediately suggests itself tliat b'oling 
wholly divorced from thought would be unintelligent and 
bHnd, and that therefore in the religious conscii^xisness 
feeling must be associated with those germinal elements 
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of ixiiifyiiig Tliouglit, wliich, if developed, lead to iluit 
plulo.sopliicul insight which, however imperfect, is still, 
wo cannot l)ut h(;licvo, an approximation to the idea 
of the universe as it presents itself to the Eternal Mind. 
13ut when, on the other hand, tlie Hegelian Idealist makes 
Thought the necessary aiifcrrdrn/; to all n'ligious Feed- 
ing, and de(dares, as Frimdpal (laird does, “tliat whatl 
enters the heart jnust lirst Ixi discerned hy tlui intellect’ 
to he true,”’ I. cannot but think that he runs direclly 
counter to tin; facts of (!xperi(mce, and commits in, amdlier 
form the same error which the ireg(dian commits (ds(M 
where in making thought the prior condition of bodily 
sensation; for surely the ndigious hading of ndationship 
to (dod does notwaiit for its exist(m(!e ui»on tlui succx^ssfid 
issue of a courses of phi lose »]:diieal thinking. .M.ach more 
truly do(;s ,](!sns of Nazareth iudicatci the true basis of 
religious hcli<!f in the memorahlc words, “The pure in 
heart .shall .see dod.” 

J\.m\ if Tudllim' the Mysti(; can he allowed to <nnphasizo 
feeling as the sole constitm'ut of r<digi<»us insight, nor 
the Itational Ichialist he; allo\v'(‘.d to mak(! religious hud- 
ing a secomlary product of int<dligent thinking, .so, in 
like manmu’, tho8('. .Ethical Tludsts who, likci tlu; ('arly 
Ilehrews, teach that(lu<lis known only in tlui command- 
ment of tlui moral imperatives, though tluiy uudouhteslly 
lay the stress on tlu; mo.st im[)ortant ami iidliumtial hudor 
in our appnduinsion of (tod and of His redation to our 
individual minds, yed phnai an unreal distance bet, ween 
(Sodjind tlui soul; and tludr view needs to hes as.sociat(nl 
witlstlic doctrimi of the hdt immanemHi and inwardness 
^ It/.InMliirJiiin lo (hr I’hiltknqiliij <if llrlltj'iiiti, p. i7{>. 
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of God’s presence in our aspirations after trulli, in our 
Eestlietic emotions and in our diviner utliietious, il‘ it is to 


at all adequately ex^u'css tlic manifold ways in whicli tlio 
Indwelling Father reveals Himself in tlu^ rcuson, tlu) 
conscience and the heart. That man is of om^ suhsfau<i(j 
with God is a profound truth whicli tlu; llehrew mind, 
until it came in contact with the philos(»phic insiglit of 
the Greeks, never fully realiz(‘d. 

Th e ch ief basis, then, of tlic hdief in God is (o l)(^ 


sought, I appi'ehend, in the fact of s(df-(ainseiousn<‘Ss in 
the fact that the Absolute llcing beiamies iiuiarnab*, so 
to speak, in those aspects of our hading, thinking and 
active personality in which wc are intuitividy aware tliat 
we are in immediate relation with that wlnhdi is not 
finite, individual or created, but which is nniv<>rsal and 
self-existent, and is therefore of absohdo worth and valid- 
ityand of unconditional authority. But of all thd ways 
in w hic h our finite nature feclsjt,self in relation wifli this 
Absolu te, b y far th e most important, in an etlm;.^ ajnl 
- eligioiiis. .significa nce, is Jluit, consciousness of the (jate- 
prical Imperative by which we feel ours(d\-('s moralh^ 
>ound to realize as far as we can our higliest ideals ; for 
this feature of our self-consciousness not only assnri's us 


that God is, hut also assures us of close and inmusliute 
perscnal relationship between Him and our finiti; sidvt's. 
It is the characteristic of all our ideals that they not 
only carry with them the feeling or couviotion of their 
absolute worth, hut also involve an imferLtlivc,^ a sense of 
obligation to strive after their realization. The philo- 
sopher who has experienced the illuminating powtg of 
some grand thought feels himself under a moral neces- 
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Kity to develop it and to give expression to it; and if he 
sliouldj for the sake of avoiding odium or of ga,ining 
popularity, keep ha-k tlic highest truth the immanent 
Eeason luis revcnled to him, and give utterance iustt^ad 
to convontioual doctrimjs wliioli to him arc no longer 
whohi and tlu) higlu^st truth, lie (*aunoi (jscajx^ th.e fe(diiig 
of compunction, tlui scoiso of slmme, at liaving proved 
unfaithl'ul to tlui light and the summons of tlui "Universal 
Eeason within him; and lh(‘, jxaialty for this inluhdity to 
the Iliglnu* ISeJf is tlu^ painhil sens(^ of discord l)iitw<Hai 
his indivichial s(‘lf and tlu^ indwadling Ehirnal. So also 
in the casiJ of tlui arlist; Ik^, (oo, lc.(ds th(‘. authoritative 
preseneo an ohjectivc^- a^stluditi Iih^al, wlnhh lu^ lias not 
originated, hut which n^va^aJs itsc'lf more (dearly as lui 
socks to reali^ci it, and which claims liim as its organ of 
expression; and should lu^ too, like the ignoble philoso- 
pher, shirk th(‘. divim^ claims of llu^ Ideal, and at a low(‘r(xl 
level of art seek grutirK*.afiou and sueaa^.ss for his pcvrsonal 
self, tlui Divim^ Pri'stOKa*. from whicdi he (*a,nii()t him- 
self will I’cpnKielil'ully liaiint his siiirif, aii<l will him 
no perfect pc.'ice and r(;st till la; heeuimis tnai to Ids <f<‘niiiH, 
aud strives to give ex,])n!Ssiou to his higluist insight into 
the eternal principles oi' Ih‘auly. 

The ethical (ileinent tlius (adiirs into all ideals, for all 
ideals itiipose on thos(! whom they inspin', tln^ absolute 
obligation to (anbody tluau as far as passible in th(i work 
of life. But ii. is in what ar(; sp(uaally called (lui Mthiual' 
Idea ls that the. conse.iousiu'ss of [K'rsonai relafmnslnp 
betweou the. linibi mind and tin; Mternal Mind is inost; 
•vi vidly r culiy.ed. Tin; moral iin])erativ(i whieh (daims tq 
dispose of our life, aud is fell to carry with it an iidrinsic 
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authority from wliicli there is no appeal, can never ho 
wholly dissociated from a belief, in laiuter or more vivid 
form, in an objective Eeality corresponding to this inner 
divine voice j and when the moral consciousm^ss has 
reached any high degree of development, tlic belied' in a 
God or Gods, which previously had becai called forth 
for the most part by the idea of the mighty pc'rsonal 
forces from whose activity the plicnoraona of nature, wisre 
supposed to proceed, now altogether altcn-s its base, 
begins to consciously rest on the moral consciousTUiss as 
its main foundation, and so becomes indissolubly unib'.d 
with the consciousness of Duty and the reali/.atiem of tlie 
progressive ethical ideal. 

The evolutionists are certainly in the right in so 
far as they maintain that the ethical ideal grows or 
develops , and gradually disengages itself from llui mass 
of prejudices and errors which arc always more, or less 
associated with it, and derive from it a ra(!titious autho- 
rity. Slowly out of experience the higlua- ideal (;merg(!s; 
and every noble eflfort to realize this ideal t(!nds to 
separate the eternal moral Principle from the uc(;id(mts 
which conceal and distort it, and also to raise tlui idciul 
itself to higher levels of perfection. In all probability 
it is the frequent intercourse of a nation with otlicr 
nations which conditions the growth of cosmopolitan 
interests and affection. But though deeper and wider 
experience furnishes the necessary condition for tlio 
awakenment of higher affections, the theory of evolution 
in no way explains how it arises that the liighcr affec- 
tion no sooner appears than it is felt to have an intfinsie 
right of supremacy over the lower affection, even though 
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tho latter may l)c by far the strorigi'r passion 

of tlic two. The recot>-nition <iE tlu*. liit^lKir uneetion us 
the oxpri'ssion of tho eluirueter and will of an Ali.solutc 
lArsoiuility roveuliiig Jlis prestaicc in the liiiitci soul, 
becomes th(‘. main sotirco and sn[)port of the relii^ious 
sentinumt; and this relal ioti of morality t(» relia;ion shows 
itself as soon as tho lib^ of mere scuisation and ])(‘ree])tion 
has passed into the: lifo of relbahion, and social eoiiditioiis 
have led to the <leveloptneut of hi,a;h<a’ aileetious, and 
lunice to the immediate discernment of liighor moral 
obligations. 

Tlu; lower stagi'S of ladigions (oxp(a-i('nc(^ do not expli- 
citly ('xhibit tho chief traits which c.haracterize, tins lat.<'r 
and higlu'i' forms. The (lod or (lods of pr(;-etliieal times 
(or at h'ust of tlu^ tiimw wh<m tin; (dhical e(msciousnesH 
was in a veny ehamaitary and nndevidopcid condition) 
wore mainly the product of tin; imagination or of tho 
primitive understanding in its (piest for an adcupiato 
cause of particular natural events. Jbuusi tlui uiirellec- 
tiv'o mind naturally loeatisl a jiersonal couseiousness and 
volitional activity in or behind (‘ach of tin; mon^ striking 
cosmical phenoimma. At this stage, too, the (tods were 
inevitably regarded as ])ersonH co-ordinate with liuman 
persons, and distinguished from lliem <udy by ^h(^ vast- 
ness of their scah; of b(a’ng and the trans<!euden(y of 
their pow(‘r. It was not till i“<itional rethud ion on tho 
fact of self-cimsciousm^ss reveah'd the presence of a unify- 
ing Ileason and an ahs(dute Kt Ideal Imp(*rativc in man’s 
inner (axpcaatmee, that mori; tlioughtful minds ])(!gan to 
realize tin; idea of the Hupnam^ l’>ciug as essentially Oiu; — ■ 
as immanent in nalvirc and in the soul, uud as mauil'est- 
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ing Himself under the aspects of Thought and Lovo and 
Will. 

j But this highest form of religious belief is only I'cached 
■when, on the one hand, intellectual culture lias disclosed 
the immanence of God in the human mind as the rat ional 
ground and necessary condition of all tlduking and all 
knowledge ; and when, on the other liand, t,lui <i\-olu- 
tion of ethical ideas and sentiments has revealed that 
same Divine immanence in the felt absolute imp<'rutive 
through which the higher affections of the soul proclaim 
their intrinsic supremacy, and Divine Lov(j comes to be 
recognized as the highest spring of human <;onduc-t, as 
the fundamental principle in all ethical ideals, and there- 
fore as pertaining to, or constituting, the very ussimcc 
of the nature of God. 

This culminating ideal of religious failli first bodies 
itself forth in human history as the rcsidt of that suprciims 
synthesis of the Greek recognition of the immanenee of 
God in the Thought or Ileason, with the Hebrew recog- 
nition of the immanence of God in the Conscicmcc! and 
ithe Heart, which took shape in Christian 'I'heism, the 
'historical genesis of which is recorded in the N(iw Testa- 
ment, and the principles of Vhich, though still in the 
present day largely counteracted by many perverting 
and paralyzing prejudices and superstitions, constitute 
^®^.l jitality and power for good of tlxe various sects 
^ *which lay claim to the Christian name. 

' emphasized and explicitly cxpound('.d 

the rational aspect under which the all-j)roducing and 
all-unifying Eternal manifests Himself in the hunian 
jconsciousness and in the^ objects of nature. The Ilelbrne 
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rejoices in extcoiial observation , in bi'autiful fonnSj in 
physical ainl luslori(*al S(henc(', in the progressives recog- 
nition of th(^ nndia’lying Unity of Thought and U(‘ason 
bencatli tluj iidinite inulti]dicity and varicsty of cosiniesjd 
phonoinena. Tins lle^brc^w iniiulj on the otlusrliandj iix(‘d 
upon and (anpliasizeul lliai aspe^ot of llus Univea*saJ and 
the Ehu’nal whi(*h is n^vesihal in tluvuncionditioiial inipcu’a,- 
tiv(^ of tlu^ 6b;/.s77V/e,v’, in tins senses e)f pea’soiial rehd. ion- 
ship bcdAVeMUi thes soul and (Joel, and in tins paiidul 

(ions(‘h>usne‘ss at time's e)f tins re'ality of Sin -eif resaJ 

antagonism, that is, hetwe'em llies aedual eloininaiit de'sires 
and will of tins inelividual, anel that Ilighesr a,nel Supreanes 
Will whicsli is nKUufeasleai in t.lui moi’aJ (amseaousness. 
At lirst, this Ilehrenv ree.ognitiem e>f (Joel, as re'-veaded in 
the Ihhietal Imperat ive‘, leal to th<‘ iehiu of a.n iusuperabh^ 
gulf se^parating tlui All-peudeeit Ihdty from ilic iinite^ ami 
impeu’feud. creniture's whorn Ile^ has called into existemce. ; 
but gradually, in tlu^ laleT peadods (d‘ tlu^. de'vedopmead. of 
Jewish rc’ligious thought, the', feeding* e^fllu' immane'ue'e^ <d‘ 
(iod in tlu^ souPs higlu'i* aflVetious, as wed! as the' growing 
peu’ea^ption that tlui utlea*ane,e'S of the^ (tonscie'ueai are', no 
mere injune-tions of an e^xte'rnal Impea'afor, l)ut. an’; 
(aidorse'd by the^ iudividnal mind itsedf in virtues of 
the essemtial (aiminunity of e^sseaice^, wliiedi still Hides tlui 
rational soul to its Divine Bourea^,-- the^se^. (a)nsidta'ations, 
I say, gradually bridgeal ovct llie^ imaginary cliusm 
bctweaui the.' cre'utaire unel tlui (!naiteu\ 

lleautc tlu're^ is goeal reason lej ladieve^ that, rle^sus only 
fullem anel morei pt'rieei (‘xpre‘Ssion to nobler tlioughts 
and scaitinuaits which we*re! f(*rmeaiting in tlio (‘.onsc.ious- 
ncBS of many of the' clieha'r spirits among his couut rvmem 
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when he declared the relation between the soul and God to 
be of the most inward and intimate character, and accord- 
ingly sometimes spoke of God as “ Love,” and at other 

S nes as ‘Ghe Father within him.” The Ilebrew mind 
is so engrossed with these profoundly important mi- 
'tive relations between the soul and the immanent God, 
at it felt comparatively little interest in the study of 
e manifestations of the Eternal Thought and Will in 
e external world; and therefore had not the genius of 
Greece done justice to the immanence and scdf-rt^vcilutiou 
i)! God”in nature^ and to the demand of the licasou for tlic 
pSS^ion of knowledge, Christianity ivould have b(>en 
: n dangp o f passing altogether out of touclx willi ficicuco 
iiud Philosophy, and would have been dis(j[ualificd for 
becoming, what it now bids fair to become, tlio final form 
f)f religious belief, the world-religion in which lower 
forms of faith will at length be merged. Put, as I shall 
endeavour to show in future Lectures, the religious bidief 
which will thus survive will assuredly bo something very 
different from any of those complex forms of theological 
dogma which now claim to be considered orthodox. 

While Hebrew thought and sentiment were too exclu- 
sively subjective in their recognition of the self-manifes- 
tation of God, Greek thought and sentiment were eipially 
one-sided in the other direction; for the Greek, jiro- 
occupied with philosophical and msthetic interests, and 
eager to discover in all phenomena but^the manifold 
expression of one fundamental unity, paid little attention 
to that reaLd nalism of the human and the Divine Will 
to which the conscience bears emphatic witness ; and 
therefore his philosophizing inevitably tended to such 
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neglect or denial of the freedom of the human will as 
we find in Stoicism and in such modern systems as 
those of Sjgmoza and Hegel, which are actuated with 
the Greek spirit, and are content to treat the human 
mind as simply a necessary mode of manifestation which 
the Eternal Thought assumes when, as Green says, ‘‘it 
reproduces itself” under the organic conditions of the 
human frame. I shall return to this subject in a later 
Lecture. 

Here I simply wish to indicate iiow the different stages 
of religious belief arise ; and my contention is that 
reflection will justify the conclusion, that when mankind 
has ireaphed that point of mental and moral development 
in which the universal and necessary element in the 
ethical consciousness clearly recognized, and the main 
foundation of Theistic belief is seen to lie in that sense 
of unconditional obligation which accompanies the insight 
into duty, aU_ further advance in religious insight is 
determined by the progressive ..purity and elevation of 
the recognized et hical ideals- And this position is con- 
firmed by the fact that the founders of religions which 
claim a universal character, such as Gautama the Buddha, 
Jesus of Hazareth and M o h a mmed, have aU based their 
new religious movement on some alleged new insight 
into man’s mo rM nature and its theological implications. 
Mohammed saw in the moral consciousness clear evidence 
of the Unity ^nd Absolute Sovereignty of the Supreme 
Being; Gautama saw in the purification and elevation 
of the moral character the only possible way of escape 
from, the inevitable ills of existence into the passionless - 
peace of Hhvana; and Jesus saw in man’s moral and 
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spiritual consciousuess the revelation that the Author of 
the ethical imperative is in (issonce hterual li.ove, and 
that the Eternal Justice or Eiglitc'ousness on whieli the 
earlier Hebrew proplicts had insisted us tlu^ most ('sson- 
tial property or attribute of God’s Being was, all hough 
a reality, not the most fundamental reality, seeing that 
Justice is eternal simply because Eternal Justice; is an 
indispensable condition of the self-realization of Eternal 
Love. 

In the foregoing exposition I have laid lln; chief str(;ss 
on the self-revelation of the Absolute Being in tin; alkiml 
factor of our consciousness ; but I by no means wisli to 
be understood to mean that our mor;d.. cxperii;nce is the 
.so le, source out of which Theistic bcli(;f can arise, or tlm 
sole foundation on which it can iind substantial support. 
A man’s faith in the Eternal is doubtless a eomi)lcx 
result, in which inklings of the Absolute and Bclf- 
existent One, sounding now out of ourjational, now out 
of our ethical, and anon out of our emotional lift;, all 
blend; and these different modes of the st;H!-revelatmn 
of the Absolute to the finite mind and heart come homo 
with different degrees of convincing force to difi'ereut 
persons and to different moods. Among the purely 
rational grounds for Theistic belief, the most important 
are the demand of the Keason for an Absolute Being as 
the Causal Ground of finite and dependent existences, and 
the parallel rational claim for an adequate, cause for the 
abundant appearances of intelligent purpose which the 
visible universe presents. I by no means wish to deny 
^erj real cogency to these venerable cosmologica] and 
tele^gical arguments, and I shall in future Jjcctures 
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discuss their force; but I wish at the. ou(s('t to expri'ss 
iny conviction that no rcligioics faith whicli ignori’s or 
treats liglitly the ethical basis of Tlun'sin can bo a l'a,ith 
competent to satisfy tlic soul’s deepest necals, or to act,' 
with groat and beru'fieial etlect on the. conduct of lilc. 

The chief ta.sk of the pliilo.sopliic student of religion is, I 
take it, to cxj'licatly disengage and unfold as a<a-urately and 
fully as lui can the (jontents of wha.t some; (b'rnians call 
our “ (l()d-c-onsciousn('.ss”.--4hat is, llie scdf-rcvelal ion of 
the Absolute' a.nd tin' J'ltcrnal in tin' highe.st Ibnns of man’s 
rational, etliicial and .spiritual <'xpcri(m(!('. lint tlu' very 
immanone.Q of tlod in our rational natun' cn'ales within 
us an irrc.[)res.sibh' longing and demand for harmony and 
unity in our fundamental ideas conc<'rning ( iod, Natui'c 
and Humanity; and thend'on; tlu' mind ami iicartcd' maul 
are always disturlxd and dissati.sli<!d, .so long as w<i uias 
uirable to unify that e.onception of tlu' na.t uia; and (dia- 
raeter of God w'hich is mainly ba.scd on tlu' ('on.scious- 
ncs;s of thos<; higlu'st ethiciid and spiritual ideals which 
press for realization in human life!, a,n<l that, (amci'pj ion 
of the idtimate ground of jdionomcna whi(di mosi rccom- 
incnds itself to tlu' students of physiiad and psychological 
science. At piassent, as in sinular <‘arlier ('[mchs in Ihc 
history of thought when .sciicnuai has heen euthiisiasfi- 
cally .studi(Ml, and has smuaHnlcd in making important 
new disoovewx's whie.h h'ad to a rtivising and paj'tial ix'- 
casting of th« prevailing tluiory of I, In; e,osnms, a wainj 
conllict has arisfoi, and is proc(!eding lad wecu 'I'hcisiii 
tiiinkors and tho.se .savants and philosophers who opim; 
that our present knowledge is incoinpatihh! with 'I’hcistih 
jKd,ief. Con,spicu(njsiy is this the (!as<' jiisi, now, when 
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the scientific doctrines of Evolution and Heredity, and 
the philosophical doctrine of Agnosticism, appear to many 
minds to clash fundamentally with the belief that the 
ground and source of all phenomena is a Ik'ing wliose 
essential nature already realizes those ideals and aspira- 
tions which progressively assert their presence and autlio- 
rity in man’s mind and heart as civilization advances and 
human knowledge and experience deepens and widtms. 

In past times, those bitter antagonisms which have 
arisen between Science and Ecligious Eaith on occasion 
of the incoming of new scientific views of tlie cosmos and 
its history, have after a while lost their virid('.nc(i, and at 
length died away; and this return to amicable relations 
has always been owing, partly to the circumstance that 
the savants discover and admit that the facts by no 
means warrant the extreme form in which the new doc- 
trine was presented by its first enthusiastic expounders, 
and partly to the discovery by the theologians that much 
which they had formerly supposed to bo vital to tlydr 
Theism is quite unessential and may with advantage be 
•allowed to drop away. Whether such a reconciliation 
will also supervene upon the present serious discord 
between influential scientific views and religious faith, 
remains to be seen. But it is clear that the rational 
Theist must not be content with establishing his religious 
belief on the basis of the self-revelation of God in man’s 
higher life; he must also intervene in --this conflict 
between alleged scientific and philosophical truth and 
. the postulates of faith, and see if he can by ^adequate 
J reasons show that there is ho real incompatibility between 
r thelacts which scientific research has solidly established 
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and tlie essential factors of Theistio belief; for it Avonld 
indeed be a lamentable outlook botli for S(-“ien(;e and lleli- 
gion if the permanent result of modern cultur<>, slmnld 
be the conclusion virtually presented by Prof. Ilu.xley 
in his recent Eomancs Lecture, viz., that Clod, as the. 
source of man’s highest etluhial ideals and as tlu! ciiusi! 
and ground of cosmical evolution, is Jmptdcxssly divided 
against Himself. 

In this introductory discourse I have (ind('a.voured |o 
give an outline of tliat philosophy of ndigious Ixdief 
which I hope to unfold more fully in the sinxmediiiu,’ 
Lectures. In these Loctunis I shall ('xaniim^ 1h<‘ agno.s- 
tic attitude towards religious belied’, and tlien [iroeced fo 
estimate the value of tlic eosmologi(!al and moral argu- 
ments for the being and essential chaia(d:(M' of ( hul. Put 
as a preliminary to those discussions, it is desirable to 
consider whether, in addition to tliose fa(adti('s of Ihe' 
human understanding whereby scieididc knowle<lg(‘ is 
reached, man possesses another faculty by whidi he 
apprehends, not the finite things and liiiite. plienomena 
which make up the cosmos as it afhicts the oidaa- sense, 
but rather the ultimate ground or c<mtral I’rimdph^ to 
which finite things and finite s(dv(!S ow<^ their e.xislemai 
and their intelligible unity. The subjcftt of my next 
Lecture will, accordingly, be “ Sj)iritual Insight.” 





LECTUIiE IL 

SPIKIl’OAL INSIGHT. 


It will facilitate the clear understanding of the rela- 
tion between Eeligions Belief and Science if wo first 
devote some attention to the distinction bctwecm Bidief 
and Knowledge. The most appropriate distinction be- 
tween these two words comes, I think, to very nmeh 
the same thing as the epoch-making distinction drawn 
by Kant between the Eeason {Vemimfl) and the Und,or- 
standing ( Verstand ) ; and it is, I take it, very probable 
that many persons in the present day think themselves 
to be in a sceptical or agnostic frame of mind in re.gai-d 
to Theism, simply because they fail to realize this dis- 
tinction. Seeing no way of making the existence of God 
an object of knowledge in the same sense in whicdi the 
phenomena of nature or the existence of their fcllow-men 
is an object of knowledge, they come to think that all 
apprehension of the being and influence of an absolute 
and uncreated World-Soul with whom our finite souls 
may hold personal communion, is intrinsically beyond 
the reach of our human faculties. 

When I say that Kant’s distinction between Eeason 
and Understanding is fundamental and important, I am 
far from meaning to express my full acceptance of the 
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results to vliieli Kant Avas led in liis cclelirated “ C'ritir|ni‘ 
of the Pure Eeason.” You will rememher that Poh -ridge, 
who imported the distinction into English literature and 
attached the highest importance to it, int(n’preted tlie 
functions of the Eeason in a way very dith-rent from 
Kant’s way. Kant applied tlio term Eeason, not only 
to the ultimate principles of our thinking famdty, hut 
also to the ultimate principle of our (dliical insiglit, 
marking the difference b(ffw('.on those two aspe-efs ol' 
the Eeason by calling the former aspfHit tlic ’^fheondi- 
cal Eeason, and the latter aspect the Prae.tifail Eeason. 
But the questionable hsiture in Kant’s doefrine is, 
that these two aspects of tlie Eeason, as pr('sonted liy 
him, essentially differ from eacdi other in llu! natina? 
of the insight they afford into the. ulfiinati! la^ality.^j 
When we read that Eeason is divided into Tlieojadicja) 
and Practical, the natural inforcncc is, that tin’s division 
simply means that Eeason in its tlnioretical aspc-c.l; throws 
light on the idtimate nature of cixistmua^ as it is; while: 
in its practical aspect it throAvs light on the ideal end at 
which the ground of the uniA'orse is aiming, and in s(» 
doing enjoins on man the ethical principles Avliich ought 
to govern his conduct. Kant, hoAvever, while represenf4’ 
ing the Practical Eeason as a facidty Avliieh ad?nits us toj; 
objeetiA'e or absolute truth, Avill not alloAv to the Pheo-I 
retical Eeason anything more than a regulalive value. 
In his “Critique of the Pure Eeason ” he shows that alP 
experience involves two factors — the data of sensation on 
the one hand, and, on the other hand, the mind’s oavh 
contributions, i.e. the forms of Bpacc; and 'rinu-, and tho 
categories of tho Understanding, such as Substance 

i- 
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Causality, &c. The analysis of experience, he maintains, 
reveals nothing more than these factors ; and he also con- 
cludes that the forms of Space and Time and the Cate- 
gories may he only the conditions under which the human 
mind is necessitated to think phenomena, and may not 
condition the self-consciousness of the Absolute Being. 
In these forms of the Sensibility and the Categories we 
see the functions of what Kant calls the Understanding 
( Verdand ) ; but there arc, he contends. Ideas in the 
human mind, viz. the ideas of Self, the Cosmos and 
God, which cannot be said to be arrived at by the 
analysis of experience. The forms of Space and Time 
and the Categories of the Understanding are subjective 
elements which are only given in connection with the 
data of sensation ; but these Ideas of the Eoason ( Ver- 
nunft) have no corresponding association with sensational 
facts. They appear, in Kant’s view, to arise out of a 
principle in the human consciousness which will not allow 
: man to be content with the apprehension and cognition 
;of finite and conditioned phenomena, and continually 
prompts him to seek some unconditioned ground of 
reality. As, then, these ideas have no basis in experi- 
ence, as Kant defines experience, they are not objects of 
knowledge, and therefore have no constituUve value in a 
philosopher’s world-theory. They have, says Kant, a 
regulative value, and indicate ideal ends which our minds 
cannot help keeping in view in their attempts to intellec- 
tually conceive of Man, the World and God, as unitary 
realities. While, however, they have no basis in objec- 
* tive experience, and cannot be got at by any analysis of 
that experience, neither have they, in Kant’s view, any 
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absolute value as admitting us to ultimate truili. Tlu', 
Theoretical Eeason, then, as expounded by Kant, is in 
every respect disappointing; it affords no basis citlua- 
for a philosophy of the universe or for redigious belie!'. 
Space and Time and the Categories of tlie Understanding 
only reveal the conditions to which all human Icnowledgci 
is necessarily, and tlmreforc universally, subject ; but 
they do not enable us to pass from our Iniman c<mcep- 
tions of reality to reality itself, that i,s to reality as it 
presents itself to Absolute d'liought. And if w(i turn to 
the Ideas of the Itcason wlnu’c tlui mind app(^ars to 
transcend finite phenouKiiia and to apprehend tin' uncon- 
ditioned ground of plumom(aia., we ar(^ assur<!d l)y K'ant 
that the unifying Eeason is as incapable as the, analyzing 
Understanding of helping us to any ijisight into the 
ultimate constitution and drift of tlui univ(!rs(;. 

The metaphysical discussions, then, in tlie ‘‘Critif pni of 
the Pure Eeason ” issue in lyholly sceptical coiudnsions as 
to^the possibility of an ontology, or positiva^ pliilosopliy 
of Being, and can conse(piently furnish no ground for 
Theistic belief. Had Kant writt(m no otlnyr work than 
this, he would, so far as the philosophy of religion is 
concerned, have prov(id himself at least as thorougli- 
going a sceptic as David Hume. Ibd, as you no doiiltt 
are well aware, the Eeason which in its llworeUiud as])(Ht 
is so barren of philosophical and th(!o]ogi<!aI results, no 
sooner presents its fnudiml asp((el,, in tlie Krilik (ie>‘ 
prakimhen Vcrmmft, than itsmhhmly and strangely alfers 
its character, and becomes a faculty of posilive insight 
into <absolute reality. The Categorical Impi-rativi', wish 
its “Thou oughtest to do this,” states a demand which, 
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unlike the relations of the '(Jndorstanding and tlic ideas 
of the Eeasun in the earlier Critique, has murci than sub- 
jective validity, and must be accepted as of quite abso- 
lute value and authority. Having thus got a firm footing 
in the realm of the Absolute in virtue of this felt uncon- 
ditional demand of the Eeason in our ethical consciousness, 
Kant proceeds to establish on this foundation the bilixfi' 
in the Freedom of the Will, in the Immortality of the 
‘ Soul, and in God. 

The chief difference, then, between the view of the 
basis of religious belief to which I have boon h'd in tlio 
first Lecture, and the view of Kant, is, that wliilo I 
entirely agree with Kant in fixing on the moral con- 
sciousness, or the Practical Eeason, as the most iniportant 
and deepest source and ground of religious bidiiif, I do 
not follow him in his doctrine that the tlxeoi-etical aspects 
of the Eeason throw no light whatever on what is real 
in the Absolute Being, and on the relation botwcim His 
nature and human nature. You Avill have obsiuwod that 
this faculty of the soul, which Kant calls Eeason ( Ih- 
minft), is precisely the faculty on wliose reality and 
validity I have, been insisting all through the previous 
Lecture : the faculty, that is, whereby the human inind 
becomes intuitively aware of the presence and operation 
jn its self-consciousness of a Eeality which is not fedt and 
thought to be finite and dependent, as the individual 
soul itself is felt and thought to be, but is fe lt a nd 
thought to be Absolute, Uncreated, and therefore of 
ultimate and unconditional worth and authority. It is 
true that it is only through our ethical consciou'incss 
that we become at once aware that there is in us a certain 
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coraraunity of essence with this Uncreated or Ahsolntc', 
Ground of our finite existence, and also that Hc'. has 
delegated to ns a range of moral freedom, a power of 
free choice betAvecn conflicting alternatives, which makes 
our moral rcsponsilnlity real, and rcnd(n‘s possible a, 
discord between Ilis will and oni's. Ihit whih^ this 
revelation of the Praetical Itoason is of this momentous 
significance, it still remains true, I beli(;v((, that in the. 
rational and in the afl'cetional hiaiures of our sell'-eou- 
scionsness we also have a\ithent ie. insight into tlu^ esseii- , 
tial nature of the Absolute Ifiialit.y. 

But not only do I tliiuk Kant is Tiiistakeu when lu^ 
wholly denies to the Theoretical Ih^asou that, (tutological 
vision which he allows in the casi'. of the, I’raetical K’eason, 
but I feel also compelled to disscuit entiiady fi-om tin; cir- 
cuitous way by which he trav(ds from tlui imm(Hliat(! con- 
sciousness of the unconditional ethical imptu’ativo to tlu'. 
belief in God. In his view, as all students of philosophy 
well know, the consciousness of tluj al)solute “Ought,” 
does not immediatOy and necessarily involve, a bOief in 
God as the source of that imp(ir!itive. Ills doGrim^ is, 
that the human mind is by its constitution compelle.d to 
believe that virtue and happiin^ss must somehow and 
somewhere coincide; and us they manih'slly do nob 
always accompany one another in this lif(>., a futun; lihi 
is necessary as a condition of tliGr idtimate coincidenci! ; 
and’ the being and the will of God must also be pos- 
tulated in order to ensure tliat, (uther Ina-e or iKuaKiftcr] 
ethical justice is done. Now, for myself, 1, am in no 
way ponscious of going through this proc('ss of reasoning 
in passing from my experience of absolute moral obli- 
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gation to the belief in the reality of God. Indeed, it 
appears to me that Kant’s mode of explanation must be 
exactly inverted. It is just because we first bclicwe in 
God and in His eternal justice in virtue of our conscious- 
ness of the moral imperative, that we are led to expect 
that in this or in a future life moral retribution will 
become a realized fact. But while thus compdkul to 
differ from Kant as to the precise way in whicdi the 
Practical Eeason or Conscience and the Belief in God 
are related, I can still claim that my insistence on the 
ethical consciousness as the most important source and 
basis of Theistic belief, is supported by the very high 
authority of this great philosopher. 

Having now given a brief account of the important 
Kantian doctrine of the Vernunft, and of the features 
in that doctrine which I am unable to accept, I pro- 
ceed to a brief explanation of the word which in phi- 
losophical writings is often placed in antithesis to the 
Eeason, namely, the XJndirstanding ( VcmUiinl). The 
Eeason is pre-eminently the philosophical and thcdlo- 
gioal faculty; the TJnderstanding, on the other hand, 
is„pre- emine ntly the s cientifi c faculty. Hevortholess, it 
is impossible to wholly separate tiiese two modes of 
cognition, We may say, and rightly, that while tho 
main function of the Eeason is to deal with the suj)er- 
sensual, the universal and the ideal aspects of reality, 
the function of the TJnderstanding is to deal with' the 
finite objects of sense, or the particular events of con- 
sciousness ; but in point of fact even tho exercise of the 
Understanding involves a certain recognition of, and faith 
in, supersensual and universal principles; for science fiadd 
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nol take a single step in. tlie inrestigation of plienomenii, 
and in induction and generalization, without faith in tlu.^ 
validity of the formal laws of logic. To this extent, 
then, as also in regard to the acceptance of the so-called 
necessary truths of mathematics, the operations of tin; 
Understanding rest upon a previous excacisi; of tli<‘. 
Eeason; and if (as I shall presently urge) it is appro- 1 
priate to say that the Ileason deals with n liat wo /jr/irrej 
and the Understanding with what we /cj/om, it will followj 
that all k nowledge rests ultimately upon l)oli(d'. ' 

The practical distinction, howcnMir, hetwe(ai the Rc’asoti 
and the Undei’standiug is not dillicult to <lis(;ern. Wia'ii 
Emerson says, “Give me lieallh and a day, and 1 will 
make the pomp of emperors ridiculous. The Dawn shall 
be my As.syria and unimaginable riiahns oi hunai! ; broad 
Noon shall be my England of the Sensiss and tlui Under- 
standing; and Night shall bo my Germany of IMystie 
Philosophy and dreams,” — he indicates in po(!tic. phrase, 
what is no doubt to some extent the faid, viz. that wliile 
the German mind delights in the excn-c.ise of the Iteason, 
that is, investigating the sup(irs(;nsnal, the. universal, Hh*. 
ontological basis which underlies and unilhw all par- 
ticular facts, the English mind j)relers to hoe]) to tlui 
region of actually experienced particular staisations, and 
to that edifice of useful knowledge which, by virtiu! of 
the laws of logic and the matluimatical sciemu's, may be 
legitimately erected upon this sure basis of matter-of-i'aet 
perception. Hence when the average hhiglish theologian 
undertakes to discuss tlie cpujstiun of the (.ixistence, of 
God, ^ he is tempted to deal with the subject solely from 
the point of view of the Understanding ; and the line.s of 
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argximent on whieli lie professes to rest his religious 
belief are those which approach the Theistic problem 
altogether after the scientific fashion — that is, he regards 
God as an object existing apart from the knowing mind, 
just as a mountain or a fellow human being is such an 
object; and he then proceeds to establish the reality 
of God on the ground that the assumption or hypo- 
thesis of such a Being is necessary in order to account 
for the existence and particular character of the various 
physical and mental facts. Now the great value of 
such lines of argument, as furnishing powerful confir- 
mation to a Theistic belief which already exists, cannot 
be for a moment questioned. If at the core of all reality 
there is such a rational Ground of all finite (wistcuce, 
and such a Source of our ideals as religious faith accepts, 
then the world of physical and psychical ertjutures and 
phenomena which owe their existence to Him should 
present features which are in harmony with the essen- 
tial character of the Being in whom thesy have their 
source and ground. And when such arguments as the 
argument from Design are adduced by the Understanding 
to show that there really is this harmony betwc(in the 
manifested or created universe and the character which 
religious belief ascribes to its ontological Ground, such 
arguments go far to strengthen Theistic faith, and to 
bring the mind as philosophical and religious, and the 
mind as scientific, into a condition of inner accord and 
mental peace. 

That such l ines of argument, however, do not penetrate 
to the root of the matter, and therefore cannot of them- 
selves alone establisfixon a sure foundation a satisfying 
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belief in God, may be safely inferred from tbe fact that 
no great religious movement ever lias its smu-ce iu 
teachers or preachers whose faith in God rests mainly 
on such considerations us the Uuderstaudiug alone can 
fui'nish; nor is the force of such so-called “proofs of the 
existence of God” the vital element in. the r(.^ligious faitlt 
of any devout mind. The very expression, “proofs of 
the exislcnce of God,” is an unconscious admission of the 
inconclusive character of all such metliods of arriviim' at 


religious belief by the exercise of the Undm-standing alone,; 
for the word “existence” strictly means the “standing 
out” from some fundamental ground, the coming iii(i) 
being as the objects and plienommia of nature and as 
our dependent minds or individua,litics come into lieing; 
but i^js the essential characteristic of the Absolute One 
that He docs not Himself muc inio hdii<j^ but that lie in 
the Uncreated and Eternal Ground and Cause of all exisl,- 
cnc e, that is, of all finite and dependent realities, whet her 
thej be physical or psychical. Of course, 1 am (|uile 
aware that in speaking of the “Existence” of God, the 
reasoners in question regarded the words “ Existmee” 
and “Being” as synonymous; but my point is, that the 
very fact that this inappropriate word “Existence” has 
now come to bo applied to the Supixime Being, shows 
that those who initiated that misuse of the term wm-e in 
the habit of conceiving God as an object of thought 
quite separate from the thinking mind, and therefore us 
practically falling into tlie same mental categ(jry as tliosci 
finite objects and finite individualities to wliich tlu! term, 
“existence” is rightly applicable. And, iu truth, tin; 
God which the mind roaches by such arguments as (In-. 
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Understanding alone supplies is merely an “existent” 
Being, a Being that is co-ordinate in nature with the 
human mind, and differing from the human mind only 
■by the immensity of its range. Suppose the presence 
and action of such an external Mind and Will as these 
“proofs” by themselves lead us to conceive of were 
satisfactorily demonstrated, we should not be a step 
nearer to the Absolute and Uncreated Being ; for if lie 
is a Mind and Will in no deeper sense than we are 
minds and wills (and by the scientific understanding 
alone no deeper sense is conceivable), then the child’s 
question, “ Who made God ?” becomes a perfectly legiti- 
mate question ; for just as we cannot rest in the belief 
that our own mind and will is unereato and absolute, so 
are we just as incapable of resting in the belief that the 
Infinite Mind and Will as conceived by the Under- 
standing alone is, any more than we are, uncreate and 
absolute. 

The mere Understanding, then, with all its “ proofs,” is 
wholly incompetent to afford a satisfying raiionale ofl;he 
Ultimate Ground of all existence and of our relation to 
Him. The God it gives us (even if its arguments be 
conclusive) is not the God whom the eternal indwelling 
Eeason demands ; it is not the God with whom our 
highest and holiest affections make us intimate ; and is, in 
short, a God who, if he existed, would still need the 
real God to explain his origin and his relation to the 
world of matter and mind. The God to which the 
Understanding alone conducts us (even if he were a real 
being and not a figment of thought) is at the njost a 
Demiurge, and not the Eternal and Absolute Father 
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who, in Ilis infinite affection, has created Tlis rational 
children out of llis own substance, and still rcanains in 
indissoluble union with them as the light of their reason 
and the basis of their divine ideals and aspirations, d’hut 
we are justified in thinking of, and indeed arc obliged to 
think of, the elements of the cosmos, physical and menhil, 
as originating in an act of solf-diffcr(mtia.tion on tin; paid 
o;l the Absolute — which act we can only conc.cuve. of niidor 
the form of Will — is indeed true ; but while it is wholly 
justifiable to reason from the evidences of purpose in 
nature to the ground and cause of this purposi; in tin; 
Eternal Eeason, it is wholly unjusliiiable and theo- 
logically misleading to argue, as the Uinha-standing aloiH; 
must argue, that the cosmos is tin; produ(;t of the aei i vijy 
of a Mind wholly distinct from our minds, and ladatiid to 
human minds as human minds are related to (;ach. otln'r. 
God is the absolute unifying and inter-relating rrinciple, 
in all minds and all material things, and as such llis, 
Being is not inferrible or conceivable by any logi(;al! 
^ocess which the critical Understanding has al; its dis-! 
posal, but is discernible oidy in virtue of that hltej-nal; 
Reason which, by its iminanenc(; in our consciousness, j 
admits us to an insight into “the dee.p things of God.” ' 
This most profound philosophical and ladigious truth, 
that there is in a certain very real sense a ti-uc (jomniunity 
of essence or substance in God and man, and that what 
Kant calls the Reason is that J'acully in man wluvreby 
the immediate presence and operation of the internal and 
the Absolute in our consciousness is disccrn(;d, con- 
stitutes, I believe, the vital and p(;rmau(int factor in 
th at bTe o-Hegelian philosophy of religion wliich has 
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been imported into English religious thought by sucli 
distinguished writers as the late T. II. Green, of Oxford, 
and the present Principal of the Univt'rsity of Glasgow; 
^though, as I shall endeavour to show in a later Lecture, 
these Idealists carry this vicAV of the identity in sub- 
stance of the human soul and the indwelling Ifternal 
to such an extreme as to leave no possible dualism of 
will in God and man, and thus entirely remove all 
rational basis for man’s moral rcsi^onsibility and for the 
soul’s consciousness of sin, the ontological validity of 
which Eant, with his far deeper and truer reading of 
man’s ethical and spiritual experience, never failed to 
strenuously maintain. 

This distinction between the Understanding and the 
Eeason corresponds to the distinction sometimes drawn 
between natural and revealed religion ; and in so far as 
all religious ideas are due to the solf-rcvclation of the 
Eternal and the Absolute in man’s self- consciousness, 
and cannot be reached by such scientific insight into the 
particular phenomena of nature as the senses and the 
j understanding of themselves furnish, there is not hing 
: inappropriate in this phraseology. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the term “ revealed ” has been appropriated by 
those religionists who regard religious ideas and beliefs, 
not as the outcome of the normal insight of the human 
mind which has its source in the fact that man is more 
than a merely finite being, and that in his experience the 
sense of the finite and the infinite, of the dependent and 
the absolute, of self and God, are both alike involved, 
but as entering the soul in an entirely exceifiionaJ way 
through a particular historical channel, and therefore as 
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not discerned by tbiit b'gbt of ib'iison “ x\bi(;li li^bictli. 
every man coming into tlu^ world,” but by soimi oflior 
mode of rovelatioM gi v('n in a so-(^all(Ml “miraculous” way. 
It is, as I say, unfortunate that tlu^ word “ Rovclatiou ” 
has acquired this mirrow “orthodox” sigiiili<'a}iou, for 
it is a word which bc-st (\K[ir(‘ss('s a very jcrolhund and 
permanent rchii ion betweeu llui individual man and llic 
Father within him, :uid so cannot well bee dis|i(‘nsi'd wilh 
in any thorough (v\])osition cd' Ihc' [ihihisophy of religion. 
The wcu’d “mitural,” as applied to such religion as IIk* 
senses ami the undersfanding by Ihcunselves can origi- 
nate, has thci sanies meaning in I'eligious philosophy as il 
has in our Jhiglish version of I’aid’s l-'.pislh^ fo the 
Corinthians, whc'rcq for inslanecg I'anl writes: “ .\o\\ 
the natural (d/iyyaoh) inau receivedh not tlic! Ihiugs ol' the 
Spirit of (Jud; for tlicsy are Idolishnc'ss unto him; and 
he ounimt huovv^ them because they are spiiritualiy 
judged.” 

Faul’s words na,turally suggest line cpiesliou wliether 
the word “ h’eason,” which I have horrowc'il from Kant 
and Coleridgcy is tlic! bc'st word 1:0 deserilic! t Ids fundaineii- ' 
tal faulty of ,s])iritnal discernmemf, whercdiy iJn^ indivi- 
dual mind beciomc^s aware c)f the. indwc-lling prc'seiiecc and 
operation of the Universal Mind or Spirit, for my.self, 

I am far from being wholly satislied with the; word ; Ibr 
to English cars, at all cjvcnts, it suggests the idea tliat 
the Supreme 'Being is apprehemded mainly hy a proeess 
of discursive thinking — that is, hy thes veny IJmhu-slaml- 
ing Avhich, as we have seem, is of ilsedf iueapniihc of 
leadJng to any adequate? cognition of llie Absolute' and 
the Eternal. And, indeed, in however wide a sense we. 
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employ the vord “Eeason,” it will hardly stiffico to 
coyer, for instance, that mode of apprehcmling God by 
the heart, on which Jesus and all dec'j) religious thinkers 
lay such especial stress. 

The Uniyersal and Absolute Being, is revc'aliHl to tlie 
human spirit through many clianiu'ls. hv('u Ihe visible 
cosmoV awakens in the human mind in (aTlaiu moods, 
not only the idea of infinitude, but of I he jK-rsdiuil com- 
munion between the finite soul and the liiiiiiitc. Huc.h 
a poet as Coleridge only gives fullm- and 1 nicr ox|)rcssiuu 
to the fainter experience of the avenige mind wlnai, in 
speaking of the impression made upon him by ihc. sight 
of Mont Blanc, he exclaims : 

^‘0 dread and silent Tnoiint ! T <4117, cd u]»t>n TIkm^. 

Till Thou, still present to the, iMulily sense, 

Did’st vanish from my thou.t^ht : (mtranee.d in pniyfM, 

I worshipped the Invisible ulomc” 

This deep and comforting s(uise of iTlatioiislup to tlic 
Eternal 'which the sweet and solmnn usjKMds oi Nutjire 
call outj and which for a season lifts the soul al)ove the 
crowd of petty vexations which harass it, is tlius graidii- 
cally expressed by Mr. Armstrong in. his originul. and 
valuable treatise on Man’s lv.nowle(lgc of (tod : ” 

“Has it ever chanced to you in the (.iviaring to pnss out of the 
hot room alone under the quiet sunmier skies t )n i!ii‘ ln.\vn or 
the broad common, with the softly faduiiiig y<>ur bea.ted 

brow, you look up and around. The great starsdiavi* eonie out 
silently in the darkening sky. The busy hum of day is hushed 
in the stillness of the night. No footfall st-rikes upon your (‘a.r. 
You are alone — you and that tumult in your hreasl'. Ihit evtu) 
as you lift your eyes to the wondrous majesty of tlu^ lub-ivens, 
lo! suddenly a new sense wakens in your spirit. All suddenly 
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the load slips off your lioart, ami peace steals swiflly, sorely on 
the soul. The discord is solved, and life, just now Ja.niiiy ami 
discordant, slides into perfect harmony. AIojk*. ? No, yon know 
that you are not alone. A Presence tliat is all love and jieace 
and strength lias found you out It is as tliongh One jierfeel, in 
strength and goodness spoke in your seei’ct ear and said, 
‘Behold, I am with you; I care for you and will help you; all 
is weli.’”^ 

TMs influence of I^aturc on the mind of man, the 
reality of wliieli cannot be (juestioued, is, I apjirelieiH!, 
to be explained as an instance of tbnt fnndaTnental bud, 
to wMcb I have so often adverted, that tlie liuiinui sjiirit 
and all the objects of Mature, notwitlisfanding their 
seeming total division from eaoli otlior — an illusion wliieh 
arises, I think, from the form of spae-e-jiere.epiioii under 
•which the mind must think plnmomena — are all rooted 
essentially in the One Solf-cxishmt or Absolute'- Prin- 
ciple ; and therefore any exporiemcc whiedi calls forfh 
in the finite mind the often dormant but never wholly 
absent consciousness of immediate relationship and niiion 
with the Eternal and the Infinite, cannot fail to have 
a certain religious significance, and to awaken in some 
measure religious feelings and religions i'aitli. In the 
most religious souls this sense of cominun ion with (iod 
awakened by Faturc in its grandeur and scanning iniiruin- 
sity reaches a most comforting and stnmgl.luuiing vivid- 
ness, and the ISTcw Testament rccor<ls show that.JesTis of 
Nazareth was wont to seek spiritual refr(i.shttK!ut from 
lonely walks by the moon-lit lak(; or on the ([uiet moun- 
tain-top. Tranquillizing beyond nieusure is this vivid 
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realization of tlie spirit’s union and communion with the 
Eternal. 

But, as I have said, there are many channels through 
which this immediate sense of the relationship of tlie de- 
pendent soul to the Absolute Soul is, with greater or less 
intensity, realized. The very feeling of absolute depend- 
ence which is inherent in the finite soul, carries with it 
in man’s rational nature the ultimate postulate of, and 
belief in, the reality of an uncreated Cause and Grt)un(l 
of all that is finite and created; and tlius tlirinigh our 
reflective reason, as well as tlirougli our immediate per- 
ception, the visible world of phenomena awakems and 
sustains faith in the underlying reality of the uncreated 
Invisible. This, as I shall afterwards endeavour to show, 
is the real basis of that argument from Causation, or Cos- 
mological Proof of the being of God, which, in conjunc- 
tion with the argument from Design, has from time 
immemorial played a conspicuous part in all attempts 
to furnish a rationale of Theistic hedief. But not only 
does this feeling of our essential dependence carry with 
it, as its inseparable accompaniment, a more or less 
vivid consciousness of the reality of the Absolute, but 
'all truly philosophical thought — -all thought, that is, 
which penetrates deeper than superficial difl'ercnccs and 
divisions, and_rjyeals the presence of the Basal Unity 
beneath and behind all individual varieties — gives a 
feeling of delight and freedom to the soul; for it, too, 
awakens the sense of union and communion with the 
Uncreated and the Absolute. 

It is, however, as we have before seen, in connepction 
with the soul’s ethical and spiritual consciousness that 
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the reality of God, and the soul’s 2>PT«onal rdatioiisliij) 
to Him, are most vividly and fully revealed. And tlua-c- 
fore it is that the ancient Hebrew mind (whoso hii^liosl 
religious exiierienee cxdminatod in the character and t'aitli 
of Jesus of Nazareth), through its esscmtially subj(!ctivo 
tendency, and its intense realization of the Universal 
and Eternal One, at first in the character of Justiiui or 
Itighteousness, and finally in tin; charaebu of lJniv(!rsal 
Love, has naturally and inevitably furnished tlui greatxtsl 
religious text-book of our race, and that in its im|«U'isli- 
able literatui’e the human mind and lunirt finds a perem- 
nial Sirring of religious inspirathm and th(“isti(; bdief. 

I have said that it is in tin; umjomlitional or caic!- 
gorical imperative which ac,c()in 2 )auies tlui ]>n‘S(mce of 
the ethical ideal that the soul most unrnistakaldy risaliziis 
the presence of the Absolute Ihsing and its pia’sonal 
relationship to Him. It is necessary, however, hei'(', to 
guard against the possibility of a serious misappredum- 
sion. In a later Lecture I shall dwdl spedally on the 
moral consciousness as being, in my view, the most im[)or- 
tant basis of religious belief; but it will bo well at this 
stage of my subject to distinctly states that, in claiming 
for our sense of duty an unconditional imp(;rative, 1 am ' 
very far from meaning that eveuy lim; of conduct which 
presents itself to a man as his duty is absolutely goral. It 
is only too abundantly evident that ])ersons at a low state 
of intellectual" and ethical developnumt often regard as 
their imperative duty a line of action vvliicli c)ther jxirsotis 
who have attained to higher and clearer (dhical insight 
would condemn as being to a large extent wholly wrong. 
Especially will this be cvid(mt when, in a later Letdarc!, 
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we come to consider the essential difference between 
.^[Rational Eeligion and Dogmatic Eeligion ; for the hitter 
persecutions by means of which dogmatic religionists 
hare in many eases felt it to be their bounden duty to 
repress, and if possible annihilate, all doubt or disbelief 
of their fundamental dogmas, are now, by the more 
enlightened insight of the leading minds even among 
dogmatic religionists themselves, clearly seen to be based 
upon a fundamental ethical mistake. How it comes 
, about that theological dogmatism creates in its votiirics 
a factitious ethical ideal, and transfers the seat of ulti- 
mate authority from the Eeason and the Conscience to 
the Church, I shall afterwards consider. Apart, how- 
ever, from this distortion of ethical insight by Dogmatic 
Eeligion, there are two normal causes which ensure 
change and evolution in ethical ideas. In the first place, 
with the development of social life, higher ideal principles 
come by degrees into clear consciousness ; and in the 
second place, increased experience discloses more effec- 
tual modes of applying and realizing in actual life the 
'fundamental principles of conduct which man’s ethical 
1 insight discerns. It will be found, I believe, that in all 
cases where the Ideal appeals with its absolute impera- 
tive to any man, there is some true and eternal principle 
involved ; but this principle may be so connected with 
narrow and erroneous views as to the best mode of giving 
effect to it, that the line of conduct to which it prompts 
may in its form be diametrically opposed to the coui’se 
which a profounder rational and ethical insight would 
perceive to be the best. Hence it will be evident" that, 
while throughout the whole process of man’s historical 
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development there lias been an Ideal progressively mani- 
festing its presence in tlie minds of men, and (nao’ carry- 
ing with it, as one aspect of itself, an unconditional 
imperative, obedience to or neglect of wliich const itnt('.d 
the ethical nobility or ethical baseness of the individual 
mind, the particular mode of conduct which the moral 
imperative has enjoined has been dotc^rniined by the 
stage of rational and social develojniu'nt which a person 
or a nation may have reached. Where tliis is fully 
understood, there cannot be any rational collision betw<!eii. 
the ethical consciousness and culture 5 for wliile what 
I have termed the God-coiisciousmiss, that is, the felt 
presence of the Universal and the Mternal, givers llui 
absolute imperative, it is culture which separates tin? 
essential from the accidental’ in the cthicial Ideal, and it 
is culture which discovers the most effective modes of 
giving practical effect to the eternal principles which the 
self-evolving Ideal reveals. 

Jo return now to my main subject. It will he; notic<;d 
by all who reflect on their own inner life that llu; Uni- 
versal and Eternal Being not oidy rcjvcals Himself in 
the ideas of the Ecason and in the impeu-ative ichjuls of the 
Conscience, hut lie reveals irirnsclf also in our higher 
Affectio ns. There is a universal and (dm-nid element iu 
Love, as well as in Ecason and Duty ; and what (piuliflcs 
Christianity for becoming a world-wide; n'llgion is, that it 
is based on the deepest of all priuciphis, viz. on the prin- 
ciple that only in Divine Love does the soul fully realize'^ 
its inher ent birthright, that birthright Avhich Ixdongs 
to ithn virtue of the presence of the JCtcrual Father in, 
its self-consciousness, and in vEtuc of the transcendent' 
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philosophical reflection. Onr first business, then, -will 
be to form some definite idea of the essential nature of 
this religious belief, which finds such Yaried expression 
both in history and in speculative thought. 

It will, however, facilitate our inquiry if, before con- 
sidering the several definitions which have been given of 
.religion, we inquire whether the scientific and philo- 
sophical conception of the cosmos to which our present 
culture has attained, affords any prima-facie probability 
in favour of the doctrine that human knowledge and 
human belief are not essentially confined to the sphere 
of physical and psychological phenomena, but have to 
do also with the central ground and cause in which these 
phenomena have their basis and their unification. The 
successive stages of human culture are broadly distin- 
guished by the circumstance that some are predominantly 
analytic and others predominantly synthetic. A gene- 
ration or two ago the analytic tendcincy was in the 
ascendant; tp-day, the synthetic rules. The analytic 
mind fixes on the ultimate individualities which it 
reaches in the course of analysis aa the truly real and 
the truly important feature of the universe. It is this 
tendency which gives rise to atomic explanations of the 
cosmos in science and philosophy, and to e.xtremo indi- 
vidualism in sociology and politics. Tlie syuth(:tic mind, 
on the other hand, delights to concentrate its inteia.'st on 
the universal principles which are found to fie immaucait 
in all the individuals, and to unite the individuals into 
larger wholes or systems. In scicneci and philosopliy, 
this tendency engenders extreme monistic tlu‘ories of 
the universe, either materialistic or idealistic, which, treat 
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what are usually called individuals as merely pliases in 
the successive manifestation of one self-suhsistent beitii^, 
and therefore as having no proper independent scdl'liood 
or individuality ; and in the sphere of politics it seedvs to 
" realize that socialistic ideal in which th (3 free initiaiivt! 
of individuals is suppressed and replaced hy the dominant 
pressure of the social whole. The conllict l)etw(Mm th(‘.s(! 
two tendencies of thought always leads at hmgtli to tin', 
l' conclusion that t he truth lies neitlun- in an (‘xlreiue im 
i; dividual ism nor in an all-ahsorhiiig univc'.rsalism, huli 
' rather in the constant recognition and rc-adjustineiit .06 
the cltums of both. No real cxishmee, lx; it a physical 
1 atom or a rational soul, appears to he ca,pa.hle ol' intel- 
ligible explanation, unless we assume that in its nature 
individuality and universality ins(;2>arably bl(;nd. 

In the present condition of our knowle<Ig(;, wt; can only 
speculate as to the ultimate constitution of tlu; physi(!al 
universe; but various considerations render it not alto- 
gether improbable that the monads or cent, res of J’orc,e 
inlo which seientitic research resolves tlu; univ(;i’S(‘, 
are not merely modes of the b(;ing or will of tin; sell- 
subsistent ground of all tilings, but have; tluiinselves 
an elementary measure of “selfhood’’ or indivi<lual- 
ity. But be this as it may, when wc; ascend From inor- 
ganic to organic being, we find in the lowiist forms, ami 
still more in those higlier organisms in whi(;h W(‘ s(‘<i 
evidence of^ feeling and consciousness, an inerciusing 
amount of apparently self-initiat(;d activity ; and we are 
led to the conclusion that the (aid of (ivolution is the 
production of beings whose individuality shall lx; so real 
that, as in the case of man, they shall not only consciously 
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PKEFACE. 


These elementary Lectures on the Philosophy of Eeli- 
gion have been delivered and published mainly in the 
hope that they m-ay prove in some measure helpful to 
those persons who have ceased to see in an external, 
miraculously-attested Eevelation a satisfactory founda- 
tion for Eeligious Belief, and are seeking a rational 
basis for faith which shall he in harmony with that 
general theory of the cosmos to which the soundest 
science and philosophy of our time appear to lend the 
strongest support. In this respect, accordingly, the pre- 
sent volume may, perhaps, be found of some service as 
an introduction to far more elaborate and important 
works, such as are Dr. Martineau’s two treatises, “A 
Study of Eeligion,” and “The Seat of Authority in 
Eeligion.” 

While recent books on religious philosophy from an 
“orthodox” standpoint (such as Dr. Fairbairn’s erudite 
and thoughtful treatise on “The Place of Christ in 
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Modern Theology”) represent all that is deepest and 
. most precious in . both Ethics and Eeligion as derived 
from an abnormal and wholly exceptional disclosure 
made to humanity through the Incarnation of the Second 
Person of a tri-une Godhead, the aim in these Lectures 
is to find a natural and rational ground for Theism in 
^ the normal self-consciousness of mankind. Hence, while 
it is maintained in this volume that the Incarnation or 
felt Immanence of God in man’s rational, ethical and 
spiritual nature is the only solid foundation of a satis- 
fying theistie faith, the Incarnation here contended for, 
though, in my view, most completely manifested in the 
• personality and teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, is by no 
'' means peculiar to him, but is, in its essence, the intrinsic 
I property and highest privilege of all rational souls. 
Accordingly, I heartily accept Hr. Lyman Abbott’s 
happy characterization of Jesus as the “ greatest religious 
genius” of our race, but I give to that expression a 
breadth of meaning, and carry it out to logical issues, 
which Dr. Abbott, and his confreres of the neo-orthodox 
school, are evidently, at present, quite unprepared to 
endorse. 

The philosophical writers whose -vyorks fiave had the 
greatest influence on the composition of these Lectures are 
Dr. James Martineau and the late Prof. Hermann Lotze ; 
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and tie position of these two distinguished thinkers 
on the basal question of the Freedom of the Will is 
accepted and expounded. On some points, however, of 
which the more important are, (1) the exact relation of 
God’s direct Causality to physical phenomena, and (2) 
the question why our Ethical Ideals are felt to carry 
with them an absolute authority, there will be found 
some difference, though, I think, of only a superficial 
character, between Dr. Martineau’s views and those set 
forth in Lectures VI. and YII. ; and my treatment of 
the “problem of evd” deviates in some degree from 
that sketched in Sections 70 — 74 of Lotze’s Grundziige 
der ReligionspMlosopMe. A Lecture has been devoted to 
the criticism of that form of religious philosophy known 
as Absolute Idealism, or Hegelianisni ; and though fori 
the reasons there given I feel myself utterly unable to 
accept that system as a whole, I am well aware that I 
owe much to the writings of T. H. Green and of the ^ 
gifted brothers Caird, as well as to the privilege of 
personal converse with some of the younger members of 
this interesting and influential philosophical fraternityJ 
The general theory of the universe, which links together 
the subjects of the several Lectures, agrees in the main 
with that which is presented in such fascinating shap^ 
in Lotze’s Mikro^osmus, 
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Lectitre I. 






NATURE OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


The aim of the previous Lectures Avhieh liave 
delivered under the auspieo.s of tlu^ ]IiI)h('rt I’nisjiM-s 
differs in one very important resjxud from IIk^ aim of 
present course. Iielie;ion lias bei'.u dismusscal hy my pn'- 
decessors in this Lectur(!slii|) mainly as an inlen'sliiui' 
phase of anthropology; and in llunr d(a'.])ly inlcrestiiig 
and important di'scriptions and analysers of Iho (ihief forms 
which religious belief lias assumed, they have not been 
called upon to attempt any setthmient of the (piesfiou 
whether these beliefs rest upon a pmananmit basis in 
htiman nature, or whether tlu'y an^ nuirely transiemt fea- 
tures in the course of man’s mmilal (tanau', which, tlioiigh 
incidental to the lower stag(!S of iute!ha;tual ilevelopnu'uf , 
are, as culture advanc(;s, disijoverisl to be baseless, and so 
gradually loosen thm'r hold on rellec.tivii minds. H('\'eral 
of the llibbert Ijcctures, ('.spijoially thesis by I’rof. M;i.k 
M iiller, Prof. Kuenen, Dr. Hatch, and (!ount D’Alvitdlsi, 
do contribute mo.st vulusible aids tow.ards an alii rmati vis 
answer to^the pliilosophical question, but the nature of 
their specific tasks prevented them from making this the 
central object of interest. In the present course, on tin; 
otlmHiand, the lecturer is (ialleil upon to maki; it hi.s 
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primary business to examine what ground there is for 
maintaining that these various beliefs contain within 
them some elements of permanent truth which sound, 
culture in no way tends to undermine and efface, hut 
simply to separate from the accidental and transient 
concomitants which in the earlier stages of human his- 
tory, to a large extent, conceal and distort the essential 
and indestructible factors of religious experience. 

It is obvious that the condition of opinion at present 
predominant in the cultm-ed and critical class is not 
very favomable to the awakenmont of any warm and 
wide-sj)read interest in such enterprizes as that in which 
we are now about to engage. For many reasons, and 
among others the present engrossing interest in physical 
and sociological phenomena, metaphysical and theolo- 
gical thinking is for the nonce under a cloud, and 
there is a widely diffused impression that this is no 
merely temporary eclipse, but rather the indication of 
approaching extinction. Eeligions as historical matters, 
as curious phases in the history of speculative idehs 
which have once deeply influenced mankind, are no 
doubt subjects about which even scientific and positivist 
thinkers delight to hear and to read. The study of the 
origin and growth of psychological illusions is always 
fascinating, and it is pleasant to think that our more 
iUumined minds have completely liberated themselves 
from these hallucinations, which still mislead less enlight- 
ened spirits. Ai-ound the post-mortem dissectfon of defunct 
religions a crowd of curious spectators is sure to gather • 
but he who in the present day still ventures to maintaiii 
that religious belief, so far from being either defuncifc or 
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moribund, is an indestructible and indispensabbi elcnient 
in all healthy and progressive social life, must expcH-t !it 
the present time to be passed by as the dull repeal (u- of 
an outworn tale. Evolution is the kciy to the solul ion of 
all problems, and mental evolution is, in dadianet^ of its 
etymological moaning, popularly int<'rprot(Ml to imam the, 
mode by which the lowest states of mind, such as smi- 
sation, so combine as to become transfonned inln the 
highest ideas and emotions. Thus religious beliefs a.re 
traced back to no liigber sources tlmn bumau liopis and 
fears, and to the eredidous trunsformatinn of gratifying 
imaginations into objective and solid realities. 

A little rcliection, bowevm-, will, 1 think, sufliee to 
make this aecount of the origin of religious belief appear 
somewliat (piestionable. l^phitipn, botJi etymologically 
and rationally, means the ])assage into <‘.\'plicii,n('ss of that 
which was before implicit, and therefoiv. aifords not, the 
slightest ground for the alleged conversion of a lower 
stage of consoio;isness into ono int rinsically highiT. If 
religion really grows out of personal hojies and fears, it 
can rcacli no higher level ami exereisi- no higher pot<‘ii<-y 
than such us these individual Impes and fears lain I'xplaiu 
and justify. It cannot, however, he denied that the lir.st 
impression made on the ei-itieal ohsevvm- l»y the liefiro- 
geneous and often, grotesque or repulsive forms of theo- 
logical belief and praetiee whieli the study of eoiujiarativo 
religion dis(;losos, is lliat there is nothing in theses ri'li- 
gious phenomena which may not be aeeouuted for by the 
interaction of selfish feans and cravings, and of those 
fanciful conceptions of the presence and activity of in vi- 
sible^ powers which naturally arise iii the pre-suieutitlc 
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mind. And this idea, that religion has no loftier source 
than human passions and human fancies, is apt to he 
confirmed when it is noticed that religions which in 
their early stage presented some attractive and ennobling 
features, often become transformed at a later date into 
gross and debasing superstitions. 

Still even in its corruptions religious faith exercises 
such a powerful influence over the character and will of 
its yotaries, and calls forth in them at times such emotional ^ 
fervour and such readiness to sacrifice personal interests, 
that the conclusion seems inevitable that there must ^ 
some deeper spring in human natm’e than persdniniopes 
a^nd fea rs, which religion, even in its least rational and « 
beautiful forms, has power to set in action. The super- 
ficial aspect of popular religions affords no adequate 
explanation of the mfluence which these religions exert. 

In the present day, for instance, the religious appeals | 
made by earnest Salvationists on the one hand, and by | 
sacerdotal pretensions and ornate ceremonial in ritualistic [ 
churches on the other, appear vastly irrational and eveh ? 
childish to a critical and unsympathetic observer; and 1 

yet there can be no question that there is awakened in | 

connection with these illogical appeals and with this sen- 
suous imagery a previously latent jpsychical force, which 
in many cases kindles in the worshippers a quite new 
moral enthusiasm, and gives to the character and conduct 
a decidedly higher and nobler tone. Now the spiritual 
energy which is thus liberated in the worshippers by the 
impassioned orthodox preacher or the imposingly appa- 
relled priest, is wholly unaccounted for by either the 
dogmas of the one or the aesthetic ritualism of the other ; 
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nay, further, these very dogmas arid rites generally mis- 
direct in part the energy -whioh they set I'rcre, and to no 
s mn.11 extent turn it into unlovely and unchai'iiahlc 
channels; nevertheless the power summoned into exist- 
ence is a very real one, and it is a power whicli,. so far 
from being a mere compound of prusonal intruests, is the 
principle of all others which on occasion proves comjxdcnt; 
to hold in check and even to entirely overcome tlu! most 
urgent personal claims. 

And not only is this natural religious potency in 
human nature the only adequate (uxjihinatiuu of tire, gr-eat 
influence of theological (hxrtrines and iui-ms Ai'liicli in 
themselves seem almost hcneatli tlu^ noticr^ of tln^ <’alm 
and rational observer, but this same ndigirisily manifests 
its indestructible and irrcpr((ssible^cliai-a.cim' just as cer- 
tainly whenever an attempt is made to ignore its oxisf,- 
cnco and to treat human nature as consisting of nothing 
more than sensations elaborat('.d by assoc-ialion and logi<;ai 
judgment. It is a coinmonplacci lasmark that tlu^ liunia!i 
m*ind ever tends to rebound from tlu^ <‘xtr<‘nie of mal(i- 
rialistie negation to tliat of ov(‘r-crcdulous aeccqitama-. of 
alleged mysteihis and miradcAs; and tlui ])assag(i from 
the most thoroughgoing sc^cuhirism to tlu! most. uiHiucs- 
tioning acceptance! of the wonders of spiritualism and 
theosophy, of whicli we have in tlui pn'se'ut day some 
notable examples, is only a particular illustration of the 
universal truth that the human mind luiveir niinains long) 
satisfied with the information whic.h tlu! m(!re smisc's undf 
intellect can supply, but inevitably se(!ks sonu! form of 
expression and satisfaction for tliut consciousru'ss oi' jur- 
S0M.1 rclatiou with the nou-phcmoneiuil and the universal 1 
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wMeli in some form "will assert itself in tlie mind and 
heart of man. What, then, is this mysterious elercen^ip- 
iiT ^an n ature which finds a strange satisfaction and an 
access of emotional and moral power in public and private 
devotions, and in dogmas and rituals which are often in- 
trinsically inconsistent and irrational, and quite powerless 
to justify themselves in the face of intelligent criticism ? 
Why is it that when, as was the case in this country in 
the eighteenth century, and in the Illuminism of France 
and the AufkVdrung of Germany, common sense and 
criticism, revolting from ecclesiastical pretensions and 
theological absui’dities, have succeeded in rationalizing' 
everything, and in emptying religious faith of every ingre- 
dient which the critical understanding cannot endorse, 

why is it, I ask, that ^this condition of things, in whiclx 
the spirit of the time confines its attention to physical 
and psychological phenomena, and rejects all faith whicb. 
cannot be traced back to this sensational source, is invari- 
ably short-lived, and a Wesley in England or a Schleier- 
maeher in Germany soon finds crowds eager to imbibe a 
fresh and richer supply of that mystical faith in the invi- 
sible central Mind and Heart of the universe, apart from 
which the soul feels a jray^ which will not for long 
together leave it at rest 

Why was it, in like manner, that in Home, when 
rationahsm had so discredited the old religion that, as 
we are told, a state soothsayer could hardly repress a 
! smile when he met in the street a brother oflicial, FTeo- 
Hlatonism with its spiritual ecstaeies, and Orphic and 
jChaldaie mysteries with their theurgic rites, flowed into 
jthe world’s capital to fill the aching void ; and why Is it 
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now in this country, when one-sided scientific study and 
philosophical agnosticism have divested a large proportion 
of thinkers of anything approaching to religious faith, 
that psychical research, with its eager study of ghost- 
stories, and clairvoyance, spiritualism, and theosophy, 
indicate the presence of a most eager desire to discover 
some occult method of getting behind the veil of visible 
and tangible phenomena, and so attaining living contact 
with some transcendental spiritual pr(.-senc(; ? Sui-ely 
the explanation of this vital connection betwtam atln-istic 
negation and theosopliic credulity in both anei<'nt and 
modern times, is to b(5 found in the facit that hui iian| 
insight and interest (jannot be coniiued to tlie Jinito; 
dig.clQSUres of , the senses, bat that there is in the huinaiU 
spirit, in anJmpliyikPiv explicit ea)udif i()n, an inne r sensei 
o f re lationship to an invisible l’r(!S(mce and INnvcu'. ^ 
My endeavour in thesi; Ijccturcs will bo to indicate 
what is the rational ground of that first-hand faith in 
the supersensual, which, though it may be repn'ss(Hi or 
stifled for a while either by philosophical scejiti(;isin or 
hy ecclesiastical fovmalisni, inevitably and sp(H.>diIy Ix'gins 
to rc-assert itself in a form Avhich, hy n-ason of the 
violence of the ro-action, is offim exaggea-ated and in 
part irrational. Is this religious faith an integnd and 
perennial factor in the constitution of liuman natun', or is 
it a temporary phase in mental devidopmeut, which, like 
the belief in,alchoiny and astrology, begins to d(!cay and 
disappear us philosophical and scic.ntiiic insight bi-oadcns 
and deepens? In other words, wo have to imjuiro whe- 
ther religious faith is capahh^ of surviving and thriving 
in Che pure atmosphere of clear scientific thiukiug and 
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determine their own action, but shall he able to contrast 
their own existence with the existence of other finite 
beings, and thus to attain an increasing insight into the 
character of the universe of which they appear to form 
a part. We thus come to regard the universe, with 
all its modes of matter, force and consciousness, as the 
form in which the Eternal Grod calls into existence, by 
a partial self- sundering; it would seem, of His own 
essential being, this universe of centres of energy and 
personal selves, which some philosophers, such as Kegel, 
designate as the Son of God. But in this self-sunder- 
ing in which the Supreme Being eternally generates a 
cosmos in one aspect distinct from Himself, only rational 
souls possessed of freedom of will are gifted with that 
high degree of individuality which constitutiis them truly 
other” than the Eternal, and so capable of standing in 
moral and spiritual relations to Him. , 

But it is of the highest importance to observe that no 
dependent or created existences, whether they be the 
centres of energy which science investigates, or .smih high 
individualities as self-conscious souls, can be regarded as 
having a separate existence wholly sund(!red from their 
supreme source. Even in the case of man, the .sc^paration 
from the Eternal which constitutes his personal iudividuaL 
ity is only a partial one; and every moment of our lives 
our personality depends for its e.xistence and its stiveral 
activities just as much on that side of our b{!ing by 
jtvhich we still remain indivisibly united with tlui Eternal, 
|is on that other side of our being in which wui truly say 
we have a will of our own. Apart from that theoretical 
knd practical reason which manifests itself in all souls 
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alike as self-consciousness awakens, no knowledge of 
nature, no interchange of ideas between human minds, 
no consciousness of moral authority, no possession of tlie 
spirit by divine love, would be jiossible to man. rer|)etual 
j unity with Him in whom we live and move and liavt; oar 
being is as essential to all rational thought, to all moral 
& ideals, to all divine affection, as our partial sundtsriiig 
from Him, the separation of our wills from the Divim; 
I Will, is essential to all moral freedom and all persoiiid 
I relationship between the soul and Cod. And as this 
partial unity with, and partial separation fi’om, tin; Jh;ernal 
I is the condition of intelligent communion of man with 
I man, and of man with nature, so lik(!wise in tlie, ('aso of 
I physical atoms and physical objects no dynami(; r(;laiions 

I between them arc conceivable, apart from the, supposi- 

tion that every monad or ultimate principh; of wliat wo 
call matter is still, on the inner side of its Ixung in con- 
tinuous union with that Universal and Self-subsishmt 
Being out of whom in part it emerg(‘,.s. 

"Hermann Lotze argues ivith gniat force tliat the :i,])pa- 
rent action of atom on atom, and body on body, is wholly 
unaccountable if we regard the ultimate (shmumts of matt (U' 
as simply isolated existences existing sid(! by side in sjiacci. 
It is not intelligible, he says, that a change in tlu! inmm 
states of one atom or monad shovdd neeessarily lx; followcul 
by a change in the inner states of contiguous atoms if 
the several atoms wore wholly indoptmdemt exisl:enccs. 
Looked at from the outside, nature, even to the scieniilic 
vision, seems to resolve itself into a pluralism of ultimat(i 
indestructible existences, and both common K(ms(i and 
science speak of these elements as influencing one anotlier 
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Thus things are supposed to exercise what is called a 
“transeunt” action or causality, wherehy the one pro- 
jects out of itself an intermediate something which effects 
a change in other things. But it is impossible to form 
any rational conception of this supposed efficient influ- 
ence, this intermediate something, which has no inde- 
pendent existence of its own, but which, if it passes from 
one body to another, must in the transition state be the 
property of neither. It follows, therefore, that though 
atoms and bodies appear to be isolated co-cxistcnccs in 
space, this complete isolation and seeming independence 
of each other is only an appearance ; for the rccijmceal 
causality by which all these atoms and bodies arc linked 
together, inevitably forces us to the conclusion that, 
deeper than the apparent spatial distance and division, 
there is a metaphysical unity, or, in other words, that 
I the self-subsistent creative ground of all finite existence 
does not wholly separate Himself from any one of the 
I plurality of dependent energies or beings into which He 
I d ifferen tiates Himself ; and therefore, as every finite atom 
or finite soul still remains, as regards a j»art of its nutnrcj, 
in indivisible union with its self-suhsiskuit ground and 
source, this common relation to the Solf-suhsistctit One 




affords the true explanation of the metaphysical unity 
of the cosmos, and also of the possibility of rccdiji-ocul 
action of the monads of nature on each otln'r, and of 
reciprocal action of the finite mind on natur<> and of 
nature on the mind. Thus the most recent sciencci and 


philosophy appear to assert at once unreal pluralisin or 
individualism in the world of finite beings, but at the 
same time a deeper monism. The Eternal who difi'en-eu- 
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tiates His own self-subsistont energy into tlio infmif.i^ 
variety of finite existences is still iiinnaiicnt and living 
in every one of these dependent modes of being; and it 
is because all finite or created beings are only partially 
individual, and still remain in vital union with tlxdr 
common ground, that ithccomes possibhi for them througli 
the medium of this common ground to act; dynamically 
on each other; and it is for tlu! same reason Ibai thos(i 
finite beings such as man, who have attaiiuul to self- 
cousciousness, are able to enter into intcllecitnal, moral 
and spiritual relations both with otluu’ rational finil(i 
minds and also with tin', htcrnal Ileing with wliom 
their own cxisfimee is in some nn'asnn; indi visibly c.on- 
joined. In support of this conclusion that no satisliuhory 
account can be given cither of natun^ or hunuuiily which, 
does not do justice at once to tin; iiulividualLsm or 
pluralism, the reality of wdiich lends infiniie int(n-est to 
nature and to human history, and also to tln^ divine 
monistic ground, or God, in which all this variety finds 
its source, its unification, and its eapaeify for inferaefiou 
and mutual undorsta.nding, the following })assag<i from 
Lotzo’ s Mdaphjdc'^ deserves careful consid<'ration : 

"In, the oourse of our (;oii,sid(!ratioii of the world, we W(a'e ]e<l 
at the outset to the notion of a idiirality of 'I’liings. 'f’lieir luulti- 
plicity soeniod to olliu' the most convenient exj)l;ina.l ion for the 
eriually great mnlfiplieity of ai.>j)eara,nce,s. 'f'heii tln^ iinind.se to 
become acquainted with the niieonditioned I icing which must 
lie at the fonmlation of this ]irucess of tiie eomlitioned, was the 
occasion of our ascriliing this uneomlilioiied Meing without sus- 
picion to the very multiiiliidly of elements wliieh we fouml to 
exist. If we stopped short of a.ssigning to every reality a pure 

1 § 69 . 
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Eeing that could dispense with all relations to othcn* Ixnngs, yet, 
even while allowing relations, we did not give up the indcpc'ud- 
ence of things as against each other whicli. we assumed to hogiu 
with. It was as so many independent unities tliat we supposed 
them to enter into such peculiar relations to eacli other as eoiu- 
•pelled their self-sufficing natures to act and re-act upon 
other. But it was impossible to state in what this transition 
from a state of isolation to metaphysical conihiiia.tion might 
consist, and it remained a standing contradiction that Things 
having no dependence on each otlier should yet (mtm- into sucli 
a relation of dependence as each to concern itself with the other. 
.This prejudice must be given up. There cannot he a multi- 
plicity of independent things, but all elements, if rtu'ijjroeal 
action is to be possible between them, must be regard (‘d as pa,rts 
ofj^jingle real Being. The Pluralism witli which our view of 
the world began has to give place to a Monism, through whieli 
the ' transeunt’ operation, always unintelligil)l(i, passes into an 
f immanent' operation/' 

Lotze’s theory of tlie universe is of espcoial value for 
our present purpose, seeing that in him, i)roImbly iii a 
higher degree than iu any otlier recent tliinkcu*, liigli 
faculty and achievement in theiJ^ogion of pliysica.1 sci(!iic (3 
were conjoined with an equally high faculty and culluro 
in the sphere of philosophy. Wo may tlum, I think, 
with some confidence assume that the Jiighcr thouglit of 
our time discerns that no scientific account of tlu^ uni- 
verse based on the study of particular tilings and cv(mts 
can he intelligible and adequate, if it does not recognize 
, as immanent in the plurality of atoms and, of souls the 
ipresence and causality of the Eternal Sclf-siibsisteut One. 
God then, or the ultimate source and ground of (h^ptuidmit 
existences, is present as the basis and explanation of all 
mutual dynamic action alike in the inorganic world and 
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iii*self-coiiscious spirits ; but in the case of self-conscious 
beings He is also immanent as the necessary prc-eoiulition 
of all knowledge, of an intelligent intcr-eommiinication 
between mind and mind, and mind and nature. Without 
the living presence of the universal and the ct(‘i iial 
principles of thought and of msthetic and ethical id(\ils, 
neither genuine knoivledge, nor genuine mondity, nor 
genuine spiritual love, is possible or conceivable. Unless 
the universal ground of all beings revealed its univau'sal 
nature in each self-consciousness, man’s nature could not 
be rational, but would be no more than blind feeling, 
wholly incapable of recognising its relation to otlier 
beings and to the primal soui’cc of all dejs'iideiit being. 
The very fact that the self-conscious soul is capahhi ol’| 
rising above itself, of comparing itself with otlnu- s(‘lv(‘s,| 
and of passing judgment on its own character, is of itscdi. 
proof positive that that which is not linitti and part i(;ula.r,i 
but is infinite and universal, is immanent wiildn it; and' 
it is this universal element which by its presence', kindles 
that very light of reason in virtm'. of which tlu! finite 
smd is enabled to enter into cognitive and synipatlH'l ic 
relations with the other energies and soids whifdi owe 
their existence to the same, primal sour(;e. 

I have dwelt at, I fear, somewdiat tedious h'ligth on this 
question as to what is the gcmcral theory of tlni uid verse; 
(the Wdl.ansch(mun/j, as the (lermans term it) which in tlio 
present day most rccomnu'.nds itsedf to (udtivated minds. 
We entered, you will remember, on tliis inquiry with tho 
object of learning wluitluw what we now see n'ason to 
accept as the most satisfactory a(;count of tin; natur;; of 
the bosmos of matter and mind, suggests the possibility, 
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or even the probability, that this religious bclit'f, vliicii 
we have seen to have been hitherto so influential and 
irrepressible an element in human nature and huinaii 
society, has a permanent foundation in the very nature 
of things, and therefore, amid all the evolution of its 
changing forms, preserves, and must preserve, its esswi- 
‘.tial character and influence. Now if it be true, as W(^ 
have seen reason to conclude it is, that the individual 
man, though in respect to God a finite and dej)end(‘nt 
being, has yet, immanent in his consciousness, tlu; prissenoe 
and activity of the universal ground of his own bcang, 
and also of all other dependent or created beings, and that 
it is the presence of this universal principle within liim 
which alone enables him to have dynamic and cognitive 
relations with the other finite existences in tlic cosnios, 
it follows from this very fact that man, as a tliinking, a 
moral and a spiritual being, is conscious of wholly tran- 
scending his own finitude, and can discriminate between 
the action of this universal or higher self, as w<i term it, 
and that of his own finite self, that there is a cinfaiu 
self-revela tion of the Eternal and Infinite One to the, {init<^ 
soul, and therefore an indestructible basis for religiou.s 
ideas and religious beliefs as distinguished from what is 
(Called scientific knowledge. 

Science, in so far as it confines itself to indudions 
from the deliverances of our senses, does not imme- 
diately envisage or apprehend that universal elenumt 
in our thinking and in our moral and spiritual life 
with which philosophy and religion are directly and 
principally concerned. It is true that no seiemai would 
from this immanence in man of tho 
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eternal, self-subsistent principles of logical tliinkiiig. 
"Were we not enabled by the belp of the indwidliiig ( iod 
to rise above our finitude and so to see tilings froni a, 
universal point of view, wc should, as I before point e<l 
out, be confined to the sphere of blind f(;eling, and be: 
wholly unable to rise to the leyid of knowledge, vdad lua' 
of our own existence or of our relat ions to other lanngs. 
But though the activity of the immanent (tod is neces- 
sarily implied in all scientific st;u<ly, still tlie attention of 
the savant is not directed to this inina- and immanent: 
condition of all his thought, and he confines himself 
to investigating the relations which liidc together tiie 
various finite phenomena which his s('ns(‘s n'port. But 
while Scjencc deals witli the infiiiit(! multiplieify and, 
variety of the finite things or (merghis into which t In^ 
Eternal One has diti'ewmtiated Ills own essiaitiid lanngy 
Philosophy and Religion are conminnul speididly and 
primarily with tliat monistic side of the (iosnios which 
underlies all the divisions which soparaf.e finit(^ indivi- 
duals from each other; for, as we have; s(H;n, it. is through * 
the felt presence and activity of this universal gnnind 
of all being in the individual conscionsiH'Ss tliat. man 
becomes at once a philosophizing and a religions Ix'ing. 
What constitutes the essential ditlenmec! lM!f,we(!n the 
philosophical and the religions attitude t)r mind, i will 
afterwards discuss; hut at present 1 will (amtent myself 
with having indicated the pr<«(mc(i in the consciousness; 
of each finite mind of that immanent nniversal principle' 
which cannot be said to pertain to or lx; ilui property of 
any individual mind, hut Ixdongs to that ummeattal and 
etel-nal nature of God which lies deep(>r tlian all those i 
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lished three other courses of Gifford Lectures, eutifled, 
“Physical Eeligion,” “Anthropological lieligiou,” and 
“ Psychological Eeligion or Theosophy,” this three-fold 
division of religious phenomena being based on the threi) 
different ways in which the Infinite may be conocived, 
namely, under the forms of Hature, Man, or Self. In 
Prof. Max Muller’s view, Eeligion is in its “physical” 
stage when, as in the earlier form of the Vedie religion, 
there was a . recognition of the Infinite in Nature as 
underlying all that is finite and iihcnomcnal in our 
cosmic experiences. This apprehended Infinite became 
named, individualized and personified, till at last it Avas 
conceived again as beyond all names. As soon as the 
human mind succeeds in distinguishing between body 
and soul, and sees “something infinite, immortal and 
divine in man,” then the stage is reached which Prof. 
Max Muller terms “anthropological” religion. K ;uit,._ 
when his religious mood was awakened by tho admiration 
and the awe which the sight of tho starry firniaiiH'nJ; 
suggested, reached Eeligion, or the apprehension of the 
Infinite, by the “ physical” road ; but when, on tlie other 
hand, his sense of the Infinite was called forth by aivo 
and reverence in the presence of the moral law within, 
then his religious feelings sprang from an “antliropo- 
' logical” source. But as Physical Eeligion grows out of 
the apprehended presence of the Infinite in nature, whih‘. 
Anthropological Eeligion supposes the recognition of tin; 

; Infinite in the human soul, there arises, in Prof. Mux 
i Muller’s view, a still higher phase of the religious (ion- 
Isciousness, which unifies these two seemingly distinct 
I Infinites by recognizing the indissoluble unity of /iod 
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and tlie human soul. The two currents of thouglit whicli 
lead respectively to Physical and to Anthropological 
Eeligion “ always strive to meet, and do meet in tlu; 
end, in what is called Theosophi/ or Psi/cholocfical lldi/fion, 
which helps us to the perception of the essential unity 
of the soul with God. Both this striving to nuiet and 
the final union have found, I think, tlunr most pei'l'eet 
expression in Christianity. The striving of th('. soul to' 
meet God is expressed in the love of God, on wliicli 
hang all the Laws and the Prophets; the final union is 
expressed in our being in the true sense of tlui Avonl tlus 
sons of God.”^ Prof. Ma.x Muller’s “ T]i<!oso])hy” must' 
not be confounded with the (mtiroly diHerciit s[>o(!ula- 
tion with which the names of Madanu! Blavafsky and 
Mrs. Besant are associated. Tlie Theoso{)liy wbi(ih 
Prof. Max Midler appears to regard as the highest Conn 
of the religious consciousness is exemplified in variotm 
stages of development in the Upauishads of India, tlui 
Sufi sect among the Maliommedans, in the. Stoii; and 
^Teo-Platonie schools of Greek thought, in Alo.xundriau 
Christianity with its doctrine of the Logos, and in siicfi 
Christian mystics and theusophists as Eckhart and fi'auler. - 
It may be added, though Prof. Max Miiller does not say 
so, that such religious philosophy as is presented in the 
Heo-IIegelian writings of T. 11. Green, J’rineipal John 
Caird, and Prof. Edward Caird, is essentially an at,((mipt| 
to give to tjiis Theosophy a rational expression and just i- 
fication, and to show that religion as so expouudfid is 
identical with the in-esentation of Chri.stianity found in 
the Pauline Epistles and in the h'ourth Gosptd. 

« ^ Tlicunujth /j or rnu’-lwloykal Jidiijwn, p. 5-12. 
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Now it Diiist at oucG be admitted tbut Prof. ]\Iax 
Muller’s account of Eeligiou, as implyiug a faculty in 
man to apprehend the Infinite, rightly cmi»hasizcs om^ 
feature which certainly appears in the religious couseiotus - 
ness when it enters on the more reflective stage. If by 
I'the Infinite is meant the self-existent ground of all fiiuto 
existences, the apprehension of man’s relation to such an 
ultimate Eeality could not be wholly absent ovcu from 
'the most elementary religious consciousness ; and it is no 
doubt correct to say that in the order of development of 
religious ideas this Infinite Ground of all things is iii'st 
conceived as manifesting Himself rather in the visible 
external cosmos than in the inner life of the human soul. 
Bat even if the consciousness of the Influilc wore (‘.\ <'r 
so clear, the apprehension of it alone would by no means 
be an adequate account of what is implied in lidigion. 
[Religion implies the sense of personal nfationsliip bo 
jtween the sold and the object of worship. 'I'hcre is 
‘implied a consciousness of dependence upon a Ih'ing or 
Power higher than ourselves; as Count d’Alvuillu sayfi, 
there must, to constitute religion, bo a felt relation to 
some superhuman and mysterious pow(!r or jiowors on 
which the worshipper believes himself to dcj)t!nd. In 
the early stages of religious thought, it is the superior 
power rather than the infinity which is the prominent 
and influential factor in the idea of God ; and that piiwer 
cannot be conceived as personally related to tluj Avor- 
shipping soul, unless it is itself, in some vague fa.shion 
f at least, regarded as personal. Hence I)r. Martimsau 
‘ fixes upon the essential element in religion wh('n he says ; 
“Eeligion is belief in an ever-living God, that is, </! a 
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nne Mind and Will ruling the univiavso and holding 
ral relations with mankind.” lly this description oi’ 
id as “a Divine Mind and Will” I do not understand 
Martincau to mean that God stands iu tlui saino 
ation to our finite minds as these finite minds stand 
each other, but only that tlic words “Mind” and 
tVill” are our best approximate (ixpressions for a 
premc self-eousciousucss and activity whi(!]i essentially 
mseends the limits of human conc(iption. God, as 1 . 1 
ve before pointed out, app(uirs to be tlie immanent 
;ht of each man’s reason, the immanent soui'ci! of all 
at is permanent in our idiials and real in our spiritual 
“ections. It may well Ixi, as Lo(/(i maintains, that this 
Lpremc Ground and Source of all iinite existene.i', in 
aom in a certain real sense all our tinite personalities 
re and move, and on wliom we feel oursehats to eon- 
lually depend both for exisbaice and for our rati<mal 
id moral insight, is Ifimstdf not only most ade(juately 
neeived by the human mind luuhu- a personal form, 
it actually is the one sole realization of that alis(ilut(| 
id perfect personality of whieli (»ur linitci personalitii'Ht 
•e but dependent and imperfect reproduelioiis. ihit^ 
Imitting this, as I shall altmavards endeavour to givii 
iasons fordoing, we must, I venture, to think, regard 
ar conception of the Hupnatui I’.eing as “a .Mind and 
if.ill,” as oidy the most adcupiate mode; we possess (d' 
pprehonding a Ileality which by the vesry natunt of tin; 
ase we cannot fully grasp either in imagination or in 
aought. lie tins as it may, there cun be no <louht 
aat Dr. Martineau uuchiis a most important and indee.l 
ital truth when he insists that licligion involves the 
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belief that a pergonal and ethical relationship exists 
between the worshipper and his God. 
j Whenever, as in the Gpanishads, the idea of a pcir- 
. fsonal relationship between man and God fades away, and 
•the gods which in the Yedic hymns were invested with 
Ipersonality are replaced by the Pantheistic conception of 
■‘an impersonal and eternal self, then, though philosophy 
fmay thrive vigorously in this atmosphere of spccxdativo 
thought, religion proper inevitably decays and dies, for 
it lacks that sense of immediate personal contact with a 
superior being which is the indispensable condition of 
its birth and of its life. Hence the definition of ridigion 
given by Dr. A. E^ville appears to me mucli more satis- 
factory than Prof. Max Muller’s. “ lleligion,” says Dr. 
E(5ville, “is the determination of human life by tlui 
sentiment of a bond uniting the human mind to tliat 
mysterious Mind whose domination of the world and of 
itself it recognizes, and to whom it d(‘]ights in feeling 
itself united.” Elsewhere Dr. Edvilhi wnitc^s : “More- 
over, we must bear in mind — for this is <!ssential — 
that the sense of the bond which unites tin; human mind 
to the superior spirit (or spirits), whose sov<;reignily over 
himself and the world he believes that Ik; r(>e,ugiiiz(is, is 
the source of secret, though it may lx; umhdinahic; (;om- 
fort, of which those only can deny the reality who have 
never known it.” 

■h I conclude, then, with Dr. Martineau and Dr. Eevilhr, 
Ithalt it is indispensable to allgcnuimi ladigious coiiseious- 
^’Aliess'^' that it should involve the feeling of relationship 
Fi^the Being who is reverenced and wor.slu]i|jed. ''I'his 
||, onseiousness of personal union and c(.)m!uuiuuiji w illgdod 
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is the vital element in tlie highest form of religion to 
which the race has attained, and it is equally jn-esciiti 
and influential in the lowest manifestations of the ridi- , 
gious sentiment. But while tl^feeling of relationships 
and kinship with a superior Being is the unchangeahhv. 
essence of religion, the idea which is fornuMl of this 
Ohject of the religious sentiment — tlic forrn, that is, oi’ 
theological dogma — passes, like the scicmtiiic coiuieption ol’ 
the material world, througli succcissive stages of dcv(!lop-^ 
ment corresponding to the gradual evolution of man’s 
scientifle knowledge, and more especially to tin; d(i(q)(m- 
ing and broadening of man’s consciousness of tln^ imma- 
nence of the IJniversal or the Divine as an inspiring and 
authoritative element in the soul’s individual life. 

And it is to he noted that if we would undm-s(and 
what is most essential and permanent in man’s id(!a of 
God, we must seek it, not in lower mani festal! ons of 
theological dogma, such as arc presented in pc topi's at; 
a low level of intellectual and moral dcvcioiumnil, hut 
rather in those conceptions of the Supreme! l«(!iiig which 
are now found in minds who in tlu! gr(!ut<!st dcgrc'c! (!om- 
hine the deepest personal religious e.vpcirieiKiCi with tin! 
fullest rational insiglit into the highest eultui-c! of tine 
time. Bor as religious experience and the aciciompaiiying 
theological ideas arc an unfolding or evolving of llui 
capacity of the finite mind to conmuaui with ami to 
rationally apfu-ehend that Unereutexl and Universal Bxsing 
or Divine Self who is immanent in all fluitej ohjesets, and 
who is also in varying degrees of fuhuiss riweahid in tlu! 
consciousness of each rational soul, it will naturally h(! 
the case with theological evolution, as it is with every 
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evolutaon, ttat the true key to the essential nature of the ' 
process, and to the relative importance and permaneneel 
of each factor in that process, must he sought, not in the 
embryonic stages, hut rather in the most fully developed 
•manifestations of the evolving idea. What is most essen- 
tial and permanently dominant in human nature -will not 
he discovered by studying the physiology and psychology 
of the anthropoid apes or even of the most primitive 
men, and therefore the anthropological question, whether,! 
in the lowest stages of human civilization, the dawning' 
religious sentiment of mankind found its earliest theolo- 
gical expression through the obvious conjecture that the 
more conspicuous objects and energies of nature were 
instinct with life and will, or through the notion of 
immaterial selves or spirits suggested by the experiences 
of dreams, &e., — this question, I say, though very inte- 
resting, and indeed important from a psychological point 
of view, has no primary or decisive significance in regard 
to a true philosophy of religious experience. The ele- 
ments which are deepest in man’s rational, emotiohal 
and artistic natm’e, and which finally clearly reveal i 
themselves in the consciousness as the highest and right- 
fully dominant ones, are by no means those which first 
come to the front and find verbal or ceremonial expres- 
sion in the earlier stages of human evolution. 

If, however, I am right in placing the root and essence 
of religious experience in each finite soul’s felt personal 
relationship to, and continual dependence on,’ that 'deeper 
and uncreated Self who is immanent in all nature and 
in all souls, and is the eternal Ground and Source of all 
that IS Mt to be universal and therefore intrinsically 
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antlioritativc williin ns, it follows tluit gi'riiiiiial prin- 
ciple of all gunuin .0 rcligi()n must he in sonu', faint (h'gnn; 
operative in tlie coiisea’ousncss of (nam tli<^ haist (oilturetl 
of rational beings. ]3ut in tlie early liistory of inankiml, 
just as in the early years of tlie individual niaUj wlu^u tlie 
perceptive faculties are all aadivo ami ndhujtion is as yc.‘-t 
at its niininiuin, tlie Biviiu'. 8(dl‘ with wliicli llui soul fetiH 
its rclatioiisliip is naturally regarded as existing and 
Uianifesling its(dl; almost (.^xe.Iusivcdy in llu' out wai*d 
world of nature ; a,nd as naturai plimionuma do not to the. 
prmsci(,mtilic mind bear clear marks of unify of auflior- 
sliipj tlau'e was an im^vitahh*, tendency t.o multiply th(‘ 
]) 0 W(TS of wliosci a,(;ti\‘ily tJu^ diHenuit aspi'cls of nafun* 
were regarded as the (‘Xpression. lint, evim at. siuii low 
lev(ds of culturci as arc^ n^aiinal by flu^ rolym‘sian 
islaiiderSj tliere is evidmiee that, along willi tlu^ litditd’ in 
many particular gods in wliom tlu^ b<diev(u*s feel a, niora 
vivid inbuxistj there aJso exists, more in tlu*. l)aekgr(mnd 
of (H)nsciousn(‘SS, the notion of oiu'. suprenu^ Deity who 
creiftcNS and sustains tln^. (mtire univm-si* (d’ natun‘ and 
humanity. And wlum, partly by tlH‘ expioitmees in 
<lreams, luit in a gn^aUa* d(‘gnM‘, I aan inelim‘d to tliink, 
by rethadion on thci fact that the* spirit is tin*. motiv<‘ cause 
of action and (hat tlu^ body is its instrument, tlu; notion 
of spirit as capable of (existing apart from th(‘ i){aly was 
gained, the icliKi of Dod as a Hjjirit porvading not only 
nature, but also all human mimls, <*ould not fuii to arisen, 
as giving a nmeli more satisfying expnsssion to tluj ndi- 
gious consciousiunss of p(‘rsonal ndation to u higher Being, 
dims in one of the Vcdic Jiynjns we read: 
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oneTi ? m- conr‘<,,,lH himw.lf, wlmthpi 

oiie lies down or rises up, wlwt two jhthou.s sitfino h,., 

whisper to each other. King Yarn nu knows it: ho i f 

party in their midst. This eartli too is King Vunm^^ u J ;l 

ssSr™— 

.1 

tii" fr from tho concer 

tamm self to j over tigoimt tli 

tamm sel^ to the mote spiritaal view of God as tlio Sol 

_t, not only in nature, but also in the womi Itf 

|Own sonL In the UEamshsde, whieh represent raZ^ ' 

pWosophy th» a rehgion, this idea ofGoZ t tZ 

n^t, aU-pervajtog Self is dwelt upon so exclusively th° 

jthe human self tends to lose all tnie reality Ini il 

.moral relations to God, and becomes a moro^ti-maioir 

Self ;i;„:i 

In fact, %_£ani;|ieigj5j j ^ 

and of Hegel, the ineZrZtS o’^^t T' 
fte relation between the soul and the immanent 'f® 

ai^’^crrrryr““^^ 

degree of independent reahty or 

a^rerS:::^^^ 

m.^.andaa*tton;irei;tionTZtwItt^^^^^^ 
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Unless the Divine Self who is inirnninnit in the fnht(!| 
soul has by Ilis own act clelegatcd to the finite soul an 
adequate degree of independent reality and moral I'rec-. 
dom, man does not bccoTne in any true stsnso a real oihi;r\ 
than God ; and apart fi'om sucli otherness, there can bei 
no genuine moral rcisponsibility, no justification for that' 
sense of personal rclatioushij) and consciousm'ss of de- 
pendence which are indispensable factoi’S in all gcaiuine^^ 
religious (^xptnmmco. 1 shall have; occasion to dwell ui)ou 
this thought in a later L(icture, when discussing th(^ 
claims of what is called “ Absolute Id(!alism,” or Ib^gel- 
ianism, to njpi’csent the tria^st and highest form of the 
religious consciousness. Though this idealism is declar(al 
by some of its nicemt advocates to la? simply (iliristianil.y 
clearly thought (»ut, I cannot but think that a system) ofi, 
t houg ht which allows of no yoal <lualism of will lx 'tween! ' 
man and God is not a ta-Iigion at "all ; still h^ss is it iihuH 
tical with Christian Theism ; jind that as a philosophy ii 
is but a modernized form of the sanio liiu' of I’juithdstic 
or purely irdxdlectmd speculation to which we owe the 
Indian Upanishads. 

The complete conception of Thdigion is, T believer, not> 
reached till w('. recognize the fact that the imniauent. GodI 
is apprehended by the religious consciousness, not onlyl 
as the Light of its reason, but as the tsounx^ (jf its moral i 
imperative and its moral idciil, and is also directly feli 
as in immediate pcu’sonal lajlation with the soul. No 
account of lioligion is ade(]uato to cover the facts of 
religious experience which omits any one element of this 
thre§-fold manifestation of the hlternal in the human 
consciousness. The eternal or divine side of man’s self- 
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reason »ludi enables ns to rise above ourselves and t, 
apprehend onr relation to other finite and created heino-* ^ 
as well as to the infinite whole-in that fraoiml reason ' 
^ eie y sesthetic and ethical ideals emerge out of oui 

ensuens enperienoe. and, in virtne o( Mr self-e^ „ 

universally, carry ndth them immediate anthoX h 
darm onr reverence and to dispose of onr wml„dL ’ 
m that nnmediate feeling of dependence on, and sympai 
thefae relation ivith, that Infinite and Univeml Si 
vhose essential nature onr highest aspii-ations are intui 

chamc ter ' Eteniai One have the sam' 
acter that they raise the soul above the level of if 

=rr-[rtZeni?r;- 

ur^prodnction of God-s own essential snbstanorsrttai 
>11 man are potentially present those infinite id did 
capacities and faculties whereby he is capable of • • 

above finite phenomena to unifuio- thn H i 

tiou to the P —1 g-tifica- 

love. ^ ^ satisfaction of self-forgetful 

How religious belief becomes mutilated ino-ff +• 
and eyeu^Me^ous, when any one of ^ 

to which I have aTfroWoG ^ ° the- three aspects 

become evident by a referencrtf 

-s-dinthe.heo:xTr:r-hiXe: 
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the inoyi table result is a Pantheistic conception of find, 
man and the universe, in which both nature and humanity 
come to be regarded merely as transi('nt and illusory 
appearances, temporal phases of the eternal tliouglit-firin- 
ciple, which thought-principhi, as being itst^lf timeless and 
therefore by us wholly inconceivable, is the only true 
reality. To such Pantheism tlie exdusivai intdha-tualism 
of Ilindoo and Neo-Platonic tliought inevitably led; and 
it is this feature which renders tlie imposing plii]oso[)lii(;al 
system of the noble and “ God-intoxicab'd ” 8pin(»za 
incompetent to ad(K|uat(!ly explain and jusfify the soul’s 
ethical experience, and to satisly its craving for a. sjiiri- 
tual and eternal relationship with Goil. And nolwilli- 
standing the fact that Hegel and his Hcofoh and Ihiglish 
disciples eloipiently assert that in Absolub! bh'alism wo 
have the only true and ade(plat(^ ndigious phih»sophy, this 
system, too, is, as I shall (mdeavour to show in a rutur<» 
Lecture, essentially Panthdstic, and Jhintlu'islic in tlui 
objectionable sense that it, like ISpinoza’s Klhica^ makes 
the human consciousness a mere phase of iln^ Divim^ 
consciousness, and, thevrefore, umhaanines the feeling of 
moral responsibility, transhaans sin from an out.oh)gical 
reality into an inevitable and ther(rf{)r(i salutary phasf^ in 
the evolution of finite souls, and remhu-s unintelligihlo 
that felt personal relationship and communion la’inuMni 
God and Ilis rational creatures which is pr(!su])posed alike 
in the ethicakand in the ndigious (!Xp(a-i(!nc(! of maidvind. 

In this system the free initiative of tlu; individual will 
in the formation of human c.haracter vanislu's; men can , 
no longer, with Tennyson, say to the Eternal, “Our wills 
are ours to make them Thine for at no stage in human 
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tlie inovitablo result is a raiitlicistic eoncepiion nf find, 
man and tlic universe, in wliiclibolli n:itur(> and liiimanity 
come to be rcyardod merely as tra.n.sieut and illusory 
appearances, temporal phas(?s of the eternal tliouiibt-iirin- 
ci2)le, wlibib, lboui>bt-priu<a’pl((, as being itsell’tiiiK'less and 
therefore by us wholly iii(;on(;('iva.bl(>, is tlu! <»nly tnn^ 
reality. To suedi rantheLsm tlu^ exelusiva; iidelleefualism 
of_llindoo and ISb'o-l'lalonii; fhought inevitably leil ; und 
it is this feature whieh renders tlu^ imposing pliilosoplii<ial 
system of the nobhi und “ (fod-inloxieafed ” Sjumwa, 
incompetent to adeciuately explain and juslify llm, soul’s 
ethical cxjna-iene.e, and to saf isly its e.ra.ving for a. spiri- 
tual and (iternal r(dafionshi[) with (lod. And notwilli- 
standing the fact that llegcd and his Heofidi and Mnglisli 
disciples eloquently assert that in Abso!ut<^ Idealism w(' 
have the only true and ad(a[uat(! religious philosophy, this 
system, too, is, as I shall endeavour to show in a fidun^ 
Lecture, essentially rantlnn'stie,, and I’ant heist i(! in the 
objectionable sense that it, like, fsiiinoza’s AV/zhv/;, makes 
the human consciousmvss a mens [diasc! of the Jtiviiu'. 
consciousness, and, tlnneron!, iimh'nnines the feiding ol‘ 
moral responsibility, transforms sin from an ontological 
reality into an inevitable aj}d tlu'refore salutary phase in 
the evolution of finite souls, and renders uninltdligihle 
that felt pei’sonal relationship) and communion bi'tuaan 
God and Ilis rational creatures whieh is presupposed alike 
in the cthicaLind in the religious ex|i(a’ienc(‘ of mankind. 
In this system the free initiative of the individual will 
in the formation of human character vanislu's; men can 
no longer, with Tennyson, say to lliehlternal, “Our wills 
are ours to make them Thine for at no stage in human 
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life could the will possibly or conceivably be other than 
rt aotually i, aad thereto^ the h„„tan J tC 

Jo T- ‘“J" Absolute Idealist not 

two wJis but simply two mdiyisiblo aspeote of „no and 

tie same Absolute Will or Absolute Tlouult. 

And tie exclusive iusistenee on Koason or 

_ longlt, as the only mode in which the finite soul comes 
nto cousciom relation with the immanent Universal Prin 
Ciple or God thusjmeessariljload., to aPantlmisu. which 
^uUates and paralyses the ethical imd emotional element, 

" "in 

' 1 •' Y . immediate relation to the Universo] 

which IS so eloquenUy advocated in h„n ' ' 
Seda, mer di, SeligZ, thou-h fm- , 
inadequate a ratimab of the°reli.'-iou, T * 

intellectual Pantheisih present, . as 

That the religion of Peeling, or MysticLm bt ■' i’ 
upon and emphasized a real and hJv iJ 

He religious consoiousnet 

interest which such preachers as SchleLLidier V’‘“‘ 
waken, and from the fact that in 
ftorical religion forms of mysticism alT'"^ ^ 

.selves and exercise a poiverWf^^^^^^^ 

■influence over some of the i 

kherever we ind aLm S ^'“*“<1. 
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to account for the facts of nature or of man’s moral lilV*, 
there we invariably find a religion ivhich kindles no 
warmth and enthusiasm, possc^sses little, or no self- pro- 
pagating power, and which, though in general highly <!on- 
servative of the recognized moiulitics, is not favom'abh! 
to the incoming of now and higher moral and smtial ideals. 
At the same time it cannot l)e dem'xal that klysfieism 
ignores or neglects some very important (h-numfs whieli 
are always present in rich and ellective religious (experi- 
ence. An admirable d('.scription of the nnwits and del'ecf s 
of the exclusivcily mystical ix'.ligionist is fnrnish(‘d in the 
following quotation from J3r. Cliarhvs Heard’s Ilibborl 
Lectur es on “The lieformatiou of the 8ixt(ientli (hultiry 
in its relation to modern Thought and Knowledgt!.” ^ 

“The mystic,” says Dr. lUiavfl, “i.s one who c.Iaims to Im aJilts 
to see God and divine things with the inner vision of tin*. sonl.-| 
a direct apprehension, as the bodily eyif apprehends eoionr, as thol 
bodily ear apprehends sound. Ilis nnithod, so far as he has one,, 
is simply C( niten iplativ(i ; he does not argaa^, or grnii'rahze, or 
infer; he rclleets, broods, waits for light. He prepaivs for' 
Ifivine communion byaproeiws of Hi3ll'-pnrili(aition ; he delaehes: 
his spirit from eartlily (‘.ares and passions: he studies to he 
quiet, that his still soul may r(iilect the laee of ( Jod. I le usually ' 
site loose to active duty ; for him tlui felt presence of < hid dwarls 
the world and makes it common ; he is .so dazzled hy the glory 
of the one great Ohject of contemplation, tliat he .sei's and (‘a.reK 
for little else. Hut the morals ol my.stieism aiss .'ilniost alwav.si 
sweet and good, even if there be a faint odour of cloister iimuwq 
about them; tilough at the saiiu! tinui there are more w.'iys than 
one fr(>m mystieism to immorality, all leading t.hrongh the ]’a,n- 
theism into which mystiC'S are ever a.]>t to fa.ll. h'ur shu.Il not,! 
one Wjio i.s mystically incorporate witii tlod live iu a rt'O'ion* 

1 I’p- M, I-l. 
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above law? And if God be the ground a,nd substance of all | 

things, what justification is tluu’e for distiucti(}n bctwcon good | 

and evil? But these are coiupa-ratively rare abcrrat inns, and f 

the essential weakness of mysti(dsin lies in another diri'elion. f 

It much rather consists in the fact that niyst.idsin <‘annot buauu- | 

late itself in such a way as to ap])eal to universal apprehension. I 
It affirms, it does ’not reason : all the niystie can say to a not her | 
is, I see, I feel, I know; and if he sp(^a,ks to no eorivspoiiding | 
faculty, his words fall to tlie ground. Ind(‘(‘d, (lie niysii(^ is 
always more or less indistinct in uttera-iu'e; h(‘ si‘es, or flunks | 
he sees, more than he can tell : the realitic^s whidi eonPun- I 
plates are too vast, too splendid, too ina.ny-sid(jd, to <'«)nfined | 
within limits of human words: lie looks at them, now in this I 
aspect, now in that, and his reports, wliih^ each tnu^ to (lu^ visi<»n | 
of the moment, have a sound of inconsishmcy with eadi other. |; 
So mysticism usually fails to propagate and jxu’pe.taiate itsifif: 
the mystic faculty is a gift of God, not an aptitude that/ (fni h(^ I 
communicated by man to man. Its appearaauui in th(‘ Ghurclf | 
is as that breath of the Spirit which blowctli where it listclhd’ ! | 

1 1 

The mysticism which Dr. Beard so ably cha.ract(‘rizc/« I 
is rather the mysticism of mcdimval times, us { 

in such views as those of Eckhart and Tauler, Ilian the | 
more sober and rational mysticism which we iiiid in 1 
teachers like SApiermachor and his disciples ; and tlie j 

Pantheism to which/ as Dr. Beard truly says, the too ' 

exclusively mystical mind is exposed is very dillereiit { 
from and far higher and more religious tlian the intellec- i 
tual Pantheism which springs out of the attempt to rcueh 
iGod by the sole path of philosophical specKlation. Still 
even such lofty mysticism as that presented in Selileior- 
maeher’s school of religious thouglit does assiux'dly tend 
to weaken the soul’s interest in the practical and ethical 
side of life, to undermine the belief in the freedom of 
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the ■will, and to weakc^n the faith iu jxa’sonal iinmorlulity. 
The truth for which myyticisiti stands, l)ut which it. too 
exclusively emphasizes, is the fact that tlio sidi-i'i^vaslation 
of the Universal Spirit, or the Immanent Clod, in tlu' 
finite soul, is not wholly a matter of iii/mrmu’ from the 
states of the human consciousness, hut is also t.o a <*erluiu 
degree a matter of immediah! hx^Iing', of dirtad. ai)])r(ih('n- 
sion of the Infinite by the iiniti^ spirit. When, for 
instance, Professor B(hurma,n, of (loriudl Unive.rsity, iu 
his very able and acute lectures on “ Ihlitvf iu (led,” 
rests this belief sohdy on tln^ ground that the. hy[)oth(isis 
of a Grod is to be accephid bixtause it alone (explains llni 
facts of consciousness, and sunis up his reasoning wit.li 
the words — “It has been shown, 1 think, that the ])h<v 
nomena both of the miivcsrse and of human life najuiro 
the thinking mind to postulate a Bupnoue (Iround of 
things which wo are entithal to dcscrib(‘. us Scir-cons(a<)u» 
Spirit and loving Fatlun,” — ho appcairs to me to omit 
that essential element in ndigious (!xp(U’i(su<ui on tin; 
existence of which mysticism rightly insists. In religious 
experience there is pr(is(;ntas oru! of its constituent fae.fijrs 
what we may describe us the direct leding or apprelum-1 
sion of a present reality which is not finit('. or plniiio- ? 
menal, buttunvci'sal and s(;lf-<!xist<!nt, and which the soulj 
feels to be inextricably united with its own inuiKHliate/ 
consciousness. This primal feding iimvitably blends 
with, and csinnot be wholly st^parated from, (jur i)rccon- 
ceived ideas of the nature and charactm* of (lod, and 
hence it adajfis its(!lf to polythcn'stic or to tlu'istic views. 
By, minds which are pre-oC(;upied with the agnostic or 
positivist conviction that man’s mental appreiieusioii is 
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liinitod to plieiioiiu'iRx, tbe f(!cliug or (xod-cousciousnoss 
I have endcaA"ORrcd to describe ivill be regarded us au 
illusory product of association or iiuagiuation. 1 venture, 
'however, to think that religious belief is to a large (‘xbuit. 
built upon this immediate feeling of a syiupatlH'tic Divine 
^Presence; and that no man, however agnostic, or (!ven 
latheistic his fundamental theory of tlu^ univei-sx'. may be, 
'ip. a.n wholly divest himself of the consciousiuiss that at 
(certain moments, and especially in those moments wlu'u 
;at the call of conscience or of divim; love lie sets aside 
'private passions and desires, the hlternal is with him as 
a living presence, and as a source of superhuman support 
and comfort. 

■ / • And when the star-lit heaven awakens in the soul . 

' Ithe consciousness of the Infinite, or some entrancing , 

0'^ ' loveliness or sublimity of the visible cartli or sky i 

^ j.- ' . . . }calls forth the ideal of beauty in tlie mind, all souls, T \ 

' fthink, feel in some faint form what poets like Words- 

■ |vrorth and Emerson realize with greater vividness-— a • 
‘ i.v . J ' pertain indefinite, but most exhila rating and comfort, iiig, 

lena^of communion with what seems to be an ail-enve- 
ifepingj all-embracing personal Presence, an all-pervading 
rtk' '■ lii^iher Self. The same delightful sense of imimHliate 
union and communion with the ultimate and universal 
• ground of Being is felt, so it seems to me, in connection 
, ' with the flashing into consciousness of high and unifying 
philosophical ideas which reveal to us the presence "cd a 
principle o f unity underlyin g all phenomenal dififerences 
and va rieti es. And if it be objected that in the cases I 
have mentioned I am treating my own subjective fancies 
as permanent and indestructible elements of human con- 
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sciousness, I contend that at all events no sucli alli'n-i- 
tion can be fairly made by any one wlio directs unbiassed 
attention to tlio feelings •which accoinjiany flu*, (faiiii. 
which ethical ideals make upon the individual will. I n 
such cases it is not the bare consciousness of ought” as 
a mere subjective factor of our own (consciousness that, we 
are immediately conscious of. Wliat we aiac ininiediat(‘ly 
conscious of is, that the Ultimahc fh-ound of all reality is 
asserting itself in us, and rccvccaling to us an (tbj(‘c.li('e 
norm of conduct whicli is belt to poss('ss a universaJijy 
and an authority succh as nothing Unite or created con Id i 
originate. 

In a later Lecture I shall (‘inhcavour to show that, 
these facts of the moral c,onsciousness rali(»nally demand 
for their adecpiate explanaliou a tlnustic view of tln( 
ultimate ground of Leing; hut what at, i»rcs(int 1 wish 
to establish is, that this moral c.onscionsiH'ss of ours 
is attended by the bailing of dinict p<'rsona,l rclaiion 1o 
the Source of the moral law. If it b(i said that all W(! 
are conscious of is the fcKding of obligation, and tiiaf. w(i 
logically inj'cr or postulate, tlui e.xisbince of a. Lawgiver in 
order to account for tlui fact, I e.an only reply Ihal, in the 
case of the tending I am reierring to, I am not. e.ouseions 
of any such iuterciiicc. If tluiro he any such iuferene(>, it/ 
must be one of those wihmiiHHlc of which (lei-rnau ! 

psychologists speak, interciimes which tlui mind eaimut 
help making, and in making wliicih it is not cunseitms of 
its own act. My conviction is that wo aui not, in tin; 
case of our senses, so immediately aware of an ohjeetive, 
world as in our moral ccmsciousiK'ss wes are diuictly 
aware of the reality of an objective and ultimate source 
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of authority which stands in personal relatinnslu'p to 
ourselyes. Wore it not for this iminc.diatc realization, 
(through direct feeling, of the union and coimnunion oi' 
lour finite spirits with that Ultimate Ground in which 
|our spirits live and move, I (;annot see liow the most 
fimportant features of the religious life (lould possibly bo 
I accounted for, seeing that religious cxpci’i('nc('. is ott en 
I fullest and deepest at the very time wh(m all logical pro- 
1 cesses of conscious inference are almost suspeaub'd. Had 
'we only ah’hypothetieal acquaintance and coinusdiou 
with God, what intelligible explanation cordd Ix^ given 
of that in ten se influence on the emotions and on tln^ 
whole mental life which often accompani('s what is calhal 
, “ conversion,” and indeed characterizes all the cases in 
which the finite soul suddenly awakens to a lunv and 
deeper sense of its immanent relationship with tins 
Supreme Ground of all reality? The God whos(i u(}tion 
on the human soul is well described in tlie following 
passage from Emerson’s profound essay on the Over-soul, 
must be apprehended directly by the human spirit, and 
not simply reached by the logical bridges furnished by 
what are called the proofs of the existence of God. 

y “We distinguish,” says Emerson, " the announcements of i.Iie 
>: soul, its manifestations of its own nature, by the term lievdcaion. 
These are always attended by the emotion of the sublime. For 
j%?.,.?S’Wtn-TOeation is an influx of the Divine mind into onr 
It is an ebb of the individual rivulet before' the llowirtg 
! surges of the sea of life. Every distinct apprehemsion of tliis 
central commandnrent agitates men with awe and delight. A 
thrill pas ses through all men at the reception of new Lrutli, or 
aFSie performance of a’great action, which comes out of the heart 
of nature. Every moment when the individual feels himself 
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invaded by it is memorable. By the necessity of onr constitu- 
tion, a certain cuthasiasm attends the indivlduars consciousness 
of that divine presence. The character and duration of this 
enthusiasm varies with the state of tlie individua.l, fnen an 
ecstacy ainl trance and pT'oj/iietic inspiration — wliicJi is its rarer 
apptiarauce — to the faintest glow of virtuous emotion, in which 
form it warms, like our liousohold hres, all tlic families and 
associations of men, and mak(js society possilile. A certain 
tendency to insanity h;is always attended the ojxming of tlie 
religious sense in men, as if tliey had been ‘ blasl-ed with excess 
of light.’ Tiic Irances of Socrates, the 'union’ of riotiiuis, the 
vision of Porj>hyry, tin', conversion of Paul, the aurora of Bcdinnni, 
the convulsions of (reorge Fox and his Quakers, I, he illumination 
of Swed(iuhorg, are of this kind. Wliat was in the case of tlu'.se' 
remarkable persons a ravishment has, in iununuirablc instanc.iss 
in common life, been exlnhit(*.d in a le-ss striking manner. 
Everywhere the history of religion Vxiti'ays a tendenc.y to (‘.uthvi- 
siasm. The rapture of the Moravian and the Quietist; the 
opening of the internal sense of the Word, in the language oi 
the New Jerusalem Church ; tlie •revival of the Calvinistic 
churches ; tlie experiences of tlm MethodistvS,— are vai’ying forms 
of that shudder of awe and delight with wliich the iiulividual 
soul always mingles with the universal soul.” 

** 

I have quoted this passage at Icngtii bcoaiiso it seems ’ 
to me to indicate and ernj[)hasizo a ^permanent and (ssscu- 
tial factor in religious cxpericaieo, of wliicli much of 
what is called the philosophy of religion takes little or 
no account. All the instaiujcs rofta-rcid to by .Knusrson ‘ 
involve the direct and immediate consciousness in the 
subjects of those experiences of union and communion 
with that Universal Ground of all finite being who is 
immanent alike in nature and in the human conscious- 
ness. If it be alleged that those instances of s|>i yi,ti^al ox al- 
tetici^are only subjective psychological states, and that 
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I the assumed objective action, of the Universal on or in tlio 
I human soul is an intellectual hypothesis wliioh the rinison 
•forms in order to account for the emotional exeiteimuit, 
the answer is, that this theory would eerfainly not Ik'. 
admitted to he an adequate account of the matter by any 
■X one who has really enjoyed these religious ex[>erlen<'es. 
The feeling or direct perception of the inh'r-eommunion 
of the finite soul with the Universal Houl is an integral 
' factor of the religious cxporienc(i itself, a faetor in tlie 

^ . absence of which no such spiritual plumonn'iia could 
either arise or persist; and therefore, though the. phi- 
losopher may justly argue from the (ixistence of such 
; religious experience to the being and iminanene.e of 
God, he must never lose sight of the truth that, it is 
an essential element or condition of tln'se <*x]»erienees 
’ that to the subjects of them the; pn-senee and action 
of the Universal Soul, or the Father within thmu, should 
appear to be revealed by direct and inlInediat^^ fisjling 
or apprehension, and not by way of urgunimitation and 
■ hypothesis. Wor is this true only in thi! case, of 'Hk! 
intense and somewhat exceptional cases of rdigious (axpi;- 
rience which Emerson adduces; it holds good also of all 
the ordinary and tranquil states of tlui religioim con- 
sciousness;, and it is this immediate feeling of the union 
and commianion of the finite soul with the immanent (3iou 
in whom all\live and move and have their hiving, which 
forms the basite of every thrill of religious emotion, and 
“warms;, like tour houscEolcl fires, all the 'fauiilicvs and 
associations of \uen, aud makes society possihkv.” In 
minds^ .^ it roaches the higher stages of 

-WdSilielt pe^onal relations between the soul aud’tho 
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indwelling Eternal; but in tlio case of ev<u'y ratifuinl 
being, this Giod-conseioxisncss, this imnio(liut(^ stnisc! ef 
the relationship of the doi>cndent soxd to the Absolufc, 
of the individual to the Universal, is iinplic-itly, and in 
some degree explicitly, present ; and at any nionn'iit 
may, by some appeal to what is eternal and universal 
either in our reason, our monil and a-stlidie id(‘als, oi- 
our higher unselfish affections, be awakeiu'.d iulo vi\ id 
realization. 

Whoever attempts to ignore this iminediatxi (ionscious- 
ness of the self-rcvcdation of the Eternal in- our reason, 
in our ethical and a>stheti(! idc^als, and in (vv('ry sunauider 
to self-forgetful affections — and our Anglo-Saxon mind, 
with its tendency to rest on the delivera-ne(\s of llie. senses 
and the understanding, is far too apt to ignore it •-do(^s 
not penetrate to the inmost core of our i-eligious self-c.on- 
sciousness, and his so-called “proofs” of the lha’ng and 
Attributes of God will not come home to tlui mind and 
heart with conclusive power. We cannot nialu^ Go<l an 
object of thought wholly soparah'. from ourselves who 
think Iliin, for it is only in Him and through Him that 
we can think or reason at all. Ho is “the Eouulain 
Light of all our day,” He is “tlui Master Light of all 
our seeing.” The most convimiiiig evidence, alfvr all, of 
the being and nature of God is lluiu, I ihink, to be found 
in the direct consciousmxss that our finite*, selves an; 
dependent oii^ and indivisibly united with, a. daf^peu* and 
iyi^biite Self ; and that in our higher rcxison, in our ethical 
ideals, and in that lovx*. which rises above; all egdi, io 
interests, we feel ourselves in imnuidiate relationship witlli 
elements of absolute and universal worth and autlun-ity 
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wliicli inevitably awaken the belief that tlieso are 
expression of ultimate Keality, of the sclf-existont (bro 
and Source of finite existences. Not, then, in some for( 
sphere to which we have access only by the bridge 
logical inference, must we seek for tlie clearest ovide 
of God’s presence and activity, and for llu; pca-muT; 
Ground and Source of theological belief, but rather in 
immediate deliverance of our consciousness in its big]; 
experiences and moods; and we may say of God w 
the German poet says of Truth : 

‘‘Es ist nicht drauszon, da sucht cs do.r Thor; 

Es ist in dir, du bringst cs ewig hervor/' 


1 And if we were right in regarding all finite things a 
finite minds as differentiations of the essential nature 
the Divine Being, in the case of whom God eternally ca 
into existence partial “ others” than himself as obj(!( 
of his interest and love ; and if, as appears evident, 1 
^ imparts to these projections from Himself varying degre 
j of selfhood and independence, while still remaining'' 

■ indivisible union with, and immanent in, each and allj- 
then surely it is to be expected that there should be i 
I immediate feeling of relationship in our individual mim 
‘ with the Eternal Mind; for notwithstanding the dive 
sity of persons, all men are ultimately of one substam 
with the Eternal Father, and in the highest experienc 
of the hmuan soul man’s being and the being of Gc 
become/ma measure identical. And when we reflect o 
thos«s ratbnal, moral and spiritual features of the indiv; 
'v"ml consd’ousness which carry in themselves self-evidoi 
;mai-ks of universality and eternity, and of absolute wort 
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and a-iith.ority, and wliicli, tliongli tlioy nv\u^ m and 
illuminG our finite existence, find no explaiiiitioji of tluor 
origin there, — is it not, I ask, a rational and justifiable, 
conclusion that those ideas of our thcoreti(!al and prae.- 
tical reason, to use Kant’s phraseology, arc a revelation 
in us of the true nature and essence of the Jft('rual Kuh- 
stance, God ? And this explains how it ooiues a.l)out tliai 
the great founders of religions or of niligious r('vival| 
have not been men wlio wen^ wont to atbiiupf. any logiea) 
demonstration of the being and natun^ of God. Their 
method was to give expression and illustralioii to the 
deepest secrets of that communion and lailationsliip Avith 
God of which they were immediate.ly e.ons(aous. -lesus, 
for instance, speaks of the Father Avithin Iiim as of Oiu^ 
whose reality and prcsonco Avas sclf-(n'id(;nt., and tluav'Toiai 
needed no proof; and when by his gloAving Avords and 
by magnetic contact Avith his OAvn divine cliani.et(‘r he. 
had made the hearers’ hearts “Inmi Avitliin tluun,” or, 
in other words, Avhen he had called out of its latent and 
dormant condition their sense of ix'lationsliip wifli flie 
immanent God, they too needed no utlier proof, for f ins 
Eternal was actually revealing llis living juA^scnicc in 
their ethical and spiritual consciousness. “ .Proofs,” as 
we shall afterwards sec, are yery lUiodful and iisid'nl in 
their way, hut it is not by them tlnit tlu; Ixdicif in God 
is firs;^a,Ayakoncd, and it is not in tlunn that the religious 
mind at length finds repose and satisfaction. 

The Mystic, then, that is the thiiik(n‘ avIio rests reli- 
gious belief on immediate fooling, stands, I apj;)rehcnd, 
on sure ground, in so far as he rooogni}5cs a dircict 
consciousness of the j)rcsencc ami activity of God /.i* 
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• the Absolute, in tbe soul’s inner life. Wore not tlio 
' SJSft? ideas of sclf-cxistoncc, of infmity, of tlio 

Absolute wortb and validity of our ideals, alrc!ady t^iven 
!in the very constitution of our self-consciousness, no 
'association or mental manipulation of our staisjiiions 
could possibly originate and develop tlann ; and with 
this immediate consciousness of the XJniv(a-sal and the 
Absolute is indivisibly blended the consciousness of our 
dependence on, and our intrinsic r(!lationslHp to, this 
eternal Iteason, this source of Categorical lMip<'i’ativ(%s, 
this immanent presence of an all-embracing, all-unifying 
Love. Of course I do not for a moment nuian that this 
Grod-consciousness, this immediate inkling of an altsolute 
and eternal life immanent in and inspiring our Unite 
and dependent life, is distinctly and fully r<K!ogniz(Hl till 
the soul has reached a high stage of thinking and of 
ethical and spiritual experience ; but what I do maintain 
is, that even in the lowest life that can be called hunian 
a nd ratio nal, the gerins of this liigher consciousness are 
presen t to soime extent, operative. Though they 'are 
at jSrst quite in the background of the moral and reli- 
gious consciousness, they none the less form an int(!gral 
and essential factor of that consciousness, and are not 
wholly without influence on the ethical sentiments and 
the religious faith of even savage tribes. 

All ^iiiers who recognize an (X-^riori element in 
human_^id^s and beliefs will accept the position here 
ass ume d, whether they are inelined to what is Called 
mysticism or not. But what is peculiar to the mystic’s 
view is, that he declares that he does not merely infev 
the objective reality of the Supreme Being from the exist- 
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cnco in his mind of tilieso a-priori eh'.monts of thoiio-htj 
but that ho iinmediatcily fools, in the voiy having of 
these ideas and ideals, a direct union and conunuuion 
with that Absolute Being whose immanonce in the indi- 
vidual consciousness is the basis on whicli all a-priori 
thinking and feeling is founded, and the source wlioncc 
it arises. 

This view of the soul’s direct cogniiiv(! r(4ailon to 
the Absolute, or the indwelling Fatlun-, is, 1 bud assui-ed, 
true to the facts of our etliical and ladigious ex})ori<‘nc(( ; 
and tlKU’ofoiai I conclude that the supr(;iue Object of 
religious belief is never (mtiia'ly an iiderred lasdity, but 
is even more directly apj)reii(!nded in, the soul’s Iiiglier 
life than the e.xt(;niul world of nature is dinadly appiav 
hended in our s(mti(Uit and p(!rc(^[)tional <!xperi<‘nce. 
And herein consists, I think, tlie clennmt ol' truth ina] 
the doctrine so emphatically laid down in M r. fiix'nc.er’ s 
“First Principles,” that tins finite soul has a vagiu; and ■ 
indefinite, but still most r('al, imnuMliaf.e. conscioustu'ss 
of the Absolute. I shall return to tliis in a future 
Lecture. 

Having now expressed some dcigree of sympatliy witl^ 
the mystical cmpliasis on imm(;diat(; buding as a re,al 
basis of religious belief, it is nec(;ssary that 1 shoul(| 
briefly note what I regard as erroneous and misleadiuii' 
in all the forms of extreme mysticism. The niys1i(! ii^' 
apt to forgekthat tliougli. we, as rational and ladigious 
beings, have some immediate apprehension of tiu! Divine 
Presence, and may be said to directly fe(!l the reality 
of (^od and our personal r*elati(mship to that reality, 
nevertheless this feeling is not the approlicnsion of Gpd 
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by some special faculty distinct fruin imr Iiiixhcr n'ason 
and our ethical ideals. It is (tod as inniicdiatcl_y r<‘Vcalc(l 
in these ideas of the. reason, in these moral imperatives, 
that we are immediately conscious of, and theref'on' it h 
only through our tidelity to truth and nur tVei; selh 
surrender to those ideals which seek ami demand realiza- 
tion at our hands, that this immediate feelinu; of com- 
munion with (lod retains its harmony and its vitality, 
and passes from tin; condition of a vague focling o) 
relationship to the d(;tinit(; and ddightfid sense of |K>r- 
sonal co-oj)crution and symi)athcli<‘. niiiou with ilial l.’lti- 
mate and Divine Self on whom we had our dc|»cndmice, 
and whose true natun; is revealed to ns in tlmse ideals 
of truth, beauty and goodness, which antliorilaf iwdj 
claim to dispose of our will. Hence all mysticism whicl: 
tends to distract the soul I’ronmiclivs^ interests and cndcU' 
yours, and aims at u knowledge of God throngli (pile: 
contemplation alone, is essentially suicidal ; for the lasint 
and attributes of God are more chairly upprcheudml it 
the ethica l consciousness, and in tlie u(;tiv<s <-o-oj»erat.ior 
of theTTuman will with the Divim*, than in any other o: 
our human experiences; and tli(;rc.i'ore the, life in (toil 
and the attendant insight into tins naluns of God, im; 
vitably loses somewhat of its vitality tin; uiomcnt tin 

practical rtiulizatiou of ideals droops am 

fades- The Eternal is immaiumt alike in our liigln; 
reason, in the ideals which invito and command our will 
and in the rational affections which overcom(^ all th 
repulsions of individual self-sceldng and erealt; a livin; 
sense of universal brotherhood. No account, then, of th 
nature of religions belief can ho sound and udc(puat 
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which does not find the source iind nourishment of that 
belief in the blended deliverances of our rc-ason, of 
our ethical insiglit, and of our self-surrender to the 
unifying emotion of Divine Love. Eeason, Duty, Love, 
are but difierent aspects of the one supreme unify- 
ing principle, the tlircc modes of the revelation of the 
Universal and tlic Eternal in our finite con,s(;iou.sue,ss ; 
and in proj)ortion us any one of these manifestations of 
the Universal Soul is ignored or neglected, to that extent 
the finite soul’s belied' in (lod either grows fainter and 
feebler, or elsei bi!(!om(s so commingled with narruwnessj 
and error as to fuimish but a very blurrcul and dislorteeji' 
image of the immanent Ifiithm- of our s[)irits. 

And it is to be noted tliat our (‘thieal c^xpeihmei', 
which reveals tlui authoritative presence of tin; IJiiivm'sal 
Spirit in our self-consciousness, at the same time as 
clearly reveals to us that our life and our scslfhood is no 
mere phase of the Eternal thought and fide, but that 
Gud, in calling into existence our finite souls, jirovidiss a- 
rcal and not merely an apparent other than Himself as aif 
object of Jlis thought and 1 lis alTection. Eor our self-con- 
sciousness shows that while (tod rmnains in indivisible 
union with our soids, in our reason, in our idi^als, and 
in our rational albudions. He yet witlnl raws Himself from; 
identity v/iih our IF/Z/.v, and so leavi^s ns in some measure^ 
free to determine our (h'gree of esscmtial communily with; 
irimsolf. The recognition or non-recognition of the* 
validity of this deliverance of our moral consm'ousness 
constitutes tlu! essential did’erence between Theism and 
Pautheism. Ilemx!, us I shall (mdiiavour to show in a 
future Lecture, this moral nature of ours, which reveals 
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,tlie immanent presence in onr finite life of tiui very life 
of God, at the same time just as clearly protests against 
the total absorption of our human i)crsonalities in tlic 
piyine. Our ethical consciousness bears, I Ix'lit've, 
emphatic and unmistakable witness to the real frtu'dom 
* of our will, and to that possibility of a gcmuiuc anta- 
gonism between our personal wills and the will ot the 
Father within us which almost all extrenn^ mystics, as 
well as such Pantheistic theologians as H(!hl(U(:rma.clicr, 
and such Pantheistic philosopliers as Spinoza and Hegel, 
either silently ignore or explicitly deny. 

From the foregoing exposition you will gutln'r that I 
find the most important basis of religious belitvf in the 
fact that man’s self-consciousness dir(Kitly reveals the 
relation of his finite personality to the Universal tind the 
Eternal. This consciousness of ndationship iiKdmh's the 
element of Feeling, the element of Thought, and the ele- 
ment of Will, or, rather, these three relationships are 
really only three aspects of the one relationship of tjio 
finite self to the Infinite and Absolute Self; for, as I 
have before indicated, many considerations appear to Icuid 
us necessarily to the conclusion that our finite pen'sonali- 
ties ar e the offspring or the individualized difterciiitia- 
tions of the Ultimate Ground of all existence. P>ut, as 
we have seen, this individualism, though in the (jase of 
man it extends so far as to admit of a real dxxalism of will 
in. man and God, and therefore of the existence of true 
moral responsibility in man, nevertheless is a differemtia- 
tion which does not mean a complete division ; for in all 
that we call our higher life the identity of the finite ,soul 
with the Eternal Ground of its existence still remain;:.. 
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Unlike wluit takes 2 )]ace in tlu! ease of caa'afod l>oiii”s 
and theii* ofrs 2 )ring, tlie bond which unites tin? life of 
the Eternal Father witli that of Ilis rational (jhildreu is 
never wholly severcvl. In all the higher experiences of 
the created and dej)e.nd('.nt soul tlie (!HS(intial iiiiturc of 
the Universal Seal is immanent and afitive. Uhe h-priori 
elements of onr thinking, the jesthetic and othie-al ideals 
which with incrcaising clearn<?ss and purify disclose? tlnan- 
sclves in the coursi'. of onr ex[)(?ri(in(!e, and tin? in(!ffa1)le 
thrill of doliglit which accom 2 )anios tin? vi<?torious domi- 
nance of Divine Love in tin? soul, — all these are hut the 
varying mod(?s or as^iee.ts of that et(?rnal life which lias 
its basis and its sourea? in tin? (?ss(?utial uatnri? of Him 
from whom wo procei'd, and in whom we still live and 
move and have ourb(?ing. Ifis self-(?xist(?nt, or alisolub?, 
life is immanent in onr finite and de2>(?nde,nt lile, and 
renders us capable at onci? of iihilosopluh? thought, of 
religious as^hration and d(?votion, of (?thi(?al s(?lf-n?nim- 
cia1?ion, and of that higln?st love whi(?h is more funda- 
mental than :ill individual dilferen(?(?s, and as it tak(?s 
possession of the soul absorbs and so annihilates all 
private egoistic claims. 

I have dwelt at such, great length on the immcdiati? 
focUng of the Divine rr(?sence in tin? soul as an essential 
element in religious e.xperience, that it is very possible 
that my rcadei's may imagine tliat I inys(?lf belong to that 
mystical scIutoI of philosophi(?al sp(?(?ulation, of which 
the British mind, with its love of iireciso definition 
and clear understanding, lias an cspeiiial distrust. My 
reason, however, for thus emphasizing this particular 
feature in religious experience is, that it is precisely 
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the recognition of this fcatnro which api'cars to mo to 
he lacking in much of the oi’dinary Thoistio philnsnpliy 
of our time. In religious experience, Feeling, Tliought 
and "Will, are simultaneously and, indeed, indivisibly 
affected. We cannot have the feeling of personal rela- 
tionship to God without some idea, faint or vivid, of 
Him as the Soul of our souls, or, as Jesus des<!rih(‘d it, 
of the Father within us; nor without the imindse or 
felt obligation to surrender our will to tliat higher and 
Eternal Will which manifests itself in every ideal aspi- 
ration. 

Th e Mystic may, as Schlcicrmacher somol imos do(!S, 
lexclusively insist on the soul’s immediate; Feeding of the 
ITJniversal and Divine ; the Eational Id(;alist, on Tliought 
jas the ultimate reality; and the Ethical Tlieist, on the 
‘(.Moral Imperative which commands the Will ; but whiai- 
fever any one of these ignores the other two, he is dialling 
■with an unreal abstraction, and not with the concrete 
jfact of the actual self-revelation of the Eternal to Jho 
human soul. 

When th e Mystic assures us that the immediate ap]uc- 
hension of God in religious feeling constitutes the entire 
content of our acquaintance with Him, or when Faust 
exclaims to Margaret — 


“ i^’enn^s Gliick ! Herz I Lieko ! Gott ! 

Ich. habe Iveinen Namen 

Bafiir, Gefuhl ist alles — ** ^ 

the objection immediately suggests itself that feeling 
wholly divorced from thought would be unintelligent and 
blind, and that therefore in the religious consciousness 
feeling must be associated with those germinal elements 
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of unifying Thought, which, if developed, lead to that 
philosopliical insight which, however imperfect, is still, 
we cannot but helievc, an approximation to the idea 
of the universe as it pi'esents itself to the Eternal M ind. 
But when, on the other hand, the Ilcgclian Idealist makes| 
Thought the necessary (mteoedent to all religious Ihud-j 
ing, and declares, as Principal (Jaird do<!S, “iliat what* 
enters the heart must first he disc<!rn<;(l hy flui iiihdhud.' 
to be truc,”^ I cannot but think that he runs direel ly 
counter to the facts of e,xperience, and commits in anullua* 
form the same error which the llegtdian commits ('1 s<m 
where in making thought the prior condition of bodily 
sensation; for surely the ladigious hading of ndationsliij) 
to God docs not wait for its existence upon the suce,e.ssful 
issue of a course of philosophical thinking. Much moro 
truly docs Jesus of Nazareth indicate the triu! basis of 
religious belief in the memorable words, “ The pure in 
heart shall sec God.” 

^nd if ncitlicr the Mystic cun be allowed to emphasi/i) 
feeling as the sole constitmmt of ndigious insight, nor 
the national Idealist be alluw(Ml to make religious had- 
ing a secondary product of intelligent thinking, so, in 
like manner, those Ethical Thoists who, lik(i tin; (^arly 
Ilebrcws, teach that God is known only in Ihci command- 
ment of the moral imperative, though they und(mbt(!<lly 
lay the stress on the most important and inllm'ntial factor 
in our appreiicnsion of God and of llis ndation to our 
individual minds, yet place an unreal distance betwcHui 
God,.and the soul; and their vi(nv needs to bo associated 
with the doctrine of the felt immanence and inwardnes» 

^ hdroducLion Lo tlui Pkilo^iupliij oj lldlijhii., p. 175. 
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of God’s presence in onr asitinitioiis afh'r Irufli, in our 
SDstlietic emotions and in our diviner alfe<'fions, if it is to 
at all adequately expi'css the inanifuid ways in wiiich the 
Indwelling Eathcr reveals Himself in the reason, the 
conscience and the heart. That man is of one snl)staiie,e 
with God is a profound truth which tin? llehrew mind, 
until it came in contact witli the philosophic insight of 
the Greeks, never fully rc‘aliz(‘d. 

T he chi ef basis, then, of tin; belief in (Jed is to h(( 
sought, I apprehend, in thi^ fact of self-eonseionsness in 
the fact that the Ahsolnh; Ihdng ix'eomes incarnate, so 
to speak, in those aspects of our feeling, thinking and 
active personality in whhdi wo are intuit ivGy aware tiiat 
we are in immediate relation with tliat wliidi is not 
finite, individual or created, hut which is universal and 
seK-existent, and is th(>refore of al)soliif<! worth and valid- 
ity and of unconditional authority. J^hit. of all the ways 
in w hic h our finite nature fcseh^itself in nhition willi tins 
Absolute, by far the most important, iu an etl ii(cd ajnl 
r eligians. .significa nce, is that,cqnsei(»usn<(ss of t;h<i C'ate- 
^ori(^l Imperative hy which we led oursdves nimally 
Sound to realize as far as we can onr higliest ichxils ; lor 
this feature of our self-consciousness not only assnrt^s us 
that God is, hut also assures us of close and immediate 
perscaal relationship between Him and (uir ihut(; selves. 
It is the characteristic of all our ideals that tluiy not 
only carry with them the feeling or couviotion of their 
absolute worth, but also involve an im-peraUvn, a sense of 
obligation to strive after their realization. The philo- 
sopher who has experienced the illuminating powtir of 
some grand thought feels himself under a moral ne<-e,s- 
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sity to develop it and to give expression to it ; and if he 
should, fur the sake of avoiding odium or of gaining 
popularity, keep ha.;k the highest truth the immanent 
Iteason has revealed to him, and give utterance instead 
to conventional doctrines which to him arc no longer the 
whole and the highest truth, he cannot escape the feeling 
of compunction, the sense of shame, at having j)rovcd 
unfaithful to the light and the summons of the Universal 
Eeason within him; and th('- j)enalty for this infidelity to 
the Higher Self is the [luiuful sense of discord hetwe-en 
his individual self and the indwcdling Eternal. So also 
in the case of the artist; lie, too, feels the authoritative 
presence an objective lesthetic Ideal, which lie lias not 
originated, but which reveals itself more clearly as he 
seeks to realise it, and which claims him as its organ of 
expression; and should he too, like the ignoble philoso- 
pher, shirk the divine claims of the Ideal, and at a lowered 
level of art seek gratification and success for his personal 
self, the Divine Presence from which ho cannot free liim- 
self will reproachfully haunt his s[)irit, and will give him 
no perfect peace and rest till he becomes true to his genius, 
and strives to give expression to his highest insight into 
the eternal principles of Beauty. 

The ethical element thus enters into all idciuls, for all 
ideals iihpose on those whom they inspiwi th(i absolute 
obligation to embody them us far as pussibhj in the work 
of life. But it is in ivl uit are spcKually culled the Jithical 
Ideals that the consciousiu^ss of persoi ^ relatumSfap 
between tlie'lnite mind and the Eternal Mind is most 
vi v i d l y rea lized. The moral imperative which claims tc 
dispose of our life, and is felt to carry with it an intrinsic 
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autliority from wliich tliere is no appeal, can never l)o 
wholly dissociated from a belief, in fainter or more vivid 
form, in an objective Eeality corr(«ponding to this inner 
divine voice ; and when the moral consci()usn(!.s.s has 
reached any high degree of development, the belief in a 
God or Gods, which previously had bci'ii called forth 
for the most part by the idea of the miglity personal 
forces from whose activity the phenomena of natun; were 
supposed to proceed, now altogether altoi’s its base, 
begins to consciously rest on the moral consciousness as 
its main foundation, and so becomes indissolubly unitc^d 
with the consciousness of Duty and the realization of the 
progressive ethical ideal. 

The evolutionists are certainly in the riglit in so 
far as they maintain that the ethical ideal grows or 
develops , and gradually disengages itself from the mass 
of prejudices and errors which are always more or less 
associated with it, and derive from it a factitious autho- 
rity. Slowly out of experience the higher ideal cuKirges; 
and every noble effort to realize this ideal tends to 
separate the eternal moral Principle from the accidents 
which conceal and distort it, and also to raise the ideal 
itself to higher levels of perfection. In all probability 
it is the frequent intercourse of a nation with other 
nations which conditions the growth of cosmopolitan 
interests and affection. But though deeper and wider 
experience furnishes the necessary condition for the 
awakenment of higher affections, the theory of evolution 
in no way explains how it arises that the higher affec- 
tion no sooner appears than it is felt to have an intrinsic 
right of supremacy over the lower affection, even though 
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the latter may oftentimes be by far the stronger passion 
of the two. The recognition of the higher affection as 
the expression of the character and will of an Absolute 
Personality revealing His presence in the finite soul, 
becomes the main source and support of the religious 
sentiment ; and tins relation of morality to religion shows 
itself as soon as the life of mere sensation and perception 
has passed into the life of reflection, and social conditions 
have led to the development of higher affections, and 
hence to the immediate discernment of higher moral 
obligations. 

The lower stages of religious experience do not expli- 
citly exhibit the chief traits which characterize the later 
and higher forms. The God or Gods of pre-cthical times 
(or at least of the times when the ethical consciousness 
was in a very elementary and undeveloped condition) 
were mainly the product of the imagination or of the 
primitive understanding in its quest for an adequate 
cause of particuhir natxiral events. Hence the unrefiee- 
tive mind natui’ally located a personal consciousness and 
volitional activity in or beliind each of the more strilcing 
cosmical phenomena. At this stage, too, the Gods were 
inevitably regarded as perscjns co-ordinate with luirnan 
persons, and distinguislied from them only by the vast- 
ness of their scale of being and the transccTidency of 
their power. It was not till riitional reflection on the 
fact of self-consciousness revealed the presence of a unify- 
ing Eeason and an absolute Ethical Imperative in man’s'’ 
inner experience, that more thoughtful minds began to\ ' , 
realize the idea of the Supreme Being as essentially One — 
as immanent in nature and in the soul, and as manifest'-/ 
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ing Himself Tinder the aspects of Thonglit and Love and 

TO- 

I But this highest form of religious belief is only reached 
[when, on the one hand, intellectual culture has disclosed 
the immanence of God in the human mind as the rational 
grotmd and necessary condition of all thinking and all 
knowledge ; and when, on the other hand, the evolu- 
tion of ethical ideas and sentiments has revealed that 
same Divine immanence in the felt absolute imperative 
through which the higher affections of the soul proclaim 
their intrinsic supremacy, and Divine Love comes to be 
recognized as the highest spring of human conduct, as 
the fundamental principle in all ethical ideals, and tliere- 
fore as pertaining to, or constituting, the very essence 
of the nature of God. 

This culminating ideal of rehgious faith first bodies 

I itself forth in human history as the result of that supremo 
synthesis of the Greek recognition of the immanence of 
God in the Thought or Eeason, with the Hebrew recog- 
nition of the immanence of God in the Conscience and 
{the Heart, which took shape in Christian Theism, the 
^historical genesis of which is recorded in the Hew Testa- 
vinent, and the principles of^hich, though still in the 
present day largely counteracted by many perverting 
and paralyzing prejudices and superstitions, constitute 
the real vitality and power for good of the various sects 
Which lay claiin to the Christian name. 

‘ The Greek mi nd emphasized and explicitly expounded 
.the rational ‘a&^eGt under which the all-producing and 
pll-unifying Eternal manifests Himself in the human 
jconseiousness and in the objects of nature. The Hellene 
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rejoices in external observation, in beautiCul forms, in 
physical and historical sciemoe, in the progressive, n'eog- 
nition of the underlying Unity of Tliougiit and lleason 
beneath the infinite multiplicity and varieiy of (•osinieal 
phenomena. The llcibrew mind, on tlit; other hand, ii.\(‘(l 
upon and emphasized that asp(^et of tlu^ Universal and 
the Eternal which is rev(^aled in tlie unconditional im])era- 
tivc of the Couni'tfiia', in the S(ms(; of personal relation- 
ship between the. soul and (lod, and in the. painful 

consciousn<.iss at times of the reality of Sin- rd' real 

antagonism, that is, betweem the actual <loininai)t. (h'sires 
and will of the individual, and that lligii<'.r and SuiinuiK* 
Will which is manife.st(ul in tln^ moral (lonseimisness. 
At first, this Hebrew re(a)gnition of (Jod, as revealed in 
the Ethical Imperativ(', hsl to tlu^ idcui of an insuperable 
gulf separating tlie All-p<irf<!ct Deity from the finite and 
imperfect creatures whom He has c^alhul into e.xisteuec' ; 
hut gradually, in tlui later pfu'iods of the (h‘v<dopnHmt of 
Jewish religious thought, (he, leeling oftlni iinmaneiKn^ of 
Goh in the soul’s higher alTeetious, as W(di as the growing 
perception that the utt(!rane(‘s of (lu^ <:o?isci(‘ne(! are no 
mere injunctions of an c-xternal Imjx-rator, hut. arc' 
endorsed hy tluj individual mind itsedf in vii-(u<i <»f ■ 
the essential cominniiity of (!ss('.nc(' wliich still links tin; • 
rational soul to its Divimr Source, — tlu'sc' eonsidcu-ations, 

I say, gradually bridgcid over tin' imaginary e.liasm ' 
between the creature and the Dreator. 

Hence theix; is good nuson to hebh've that J(!suh only 
fu-llcr and mon; pcaTect. ('Xpre.ssion to nobh' thoughts 
whicli wcu'c fermenting in (In'- ('onsthtus- 
noss of many of the clioicer spirits among his count rviiien. 
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trutli that God, in calling into existence rational souls, 
lias formed them, not of some foreign material (ixtrinsic 
to Himself, but in rery truth of Ilis own essence and 
substance, and has therefore to that extent died in order 
that they may live. What we call Divine Love, though 
. ti by degrees emerges in human nature out of the midst 
of the feelings of family and tribal relationship and 
widening social sympathies, yet contains, as an essential 
factor of its very being, a rational and universal clement 
which distinguishes it toto coelo from any nier(! inlieri- 
tance or development of gregarious instincts or non- 
rational sympathy. 

. If I understand this matter rightly, the great mistake 
. Iwhich vitiates that otherwise noble etliieal system called 
D'^Htilharianism” is, that it wholly fails to I’cjcognize 
; this basal truth, that Love, as the higlicst ethical prin- 
|,ciple, is essentially something more than a mere widening 
'of personal sympathies till they attain a cosmopolitan 
■breadth. Enlarge the mere feeling of sympathy to the 
widest possible extent, and you get no nearer to any 
genuine sanction for moral conduct, to any real source 
jof moral authority. The revulsion from the absurdities 
land unsympathetic narrowness of English “orthodox” 
feokSI.. lias caused'many of our best ethical thinlcers, 
|such as J . S. M ill, to turn their faces away from theology, 
^nd to seek elswhere for a rational basis of morality. iWt 
it is not possible to place Ethics on any solid and perma- 
nent foundation if you leave theology out of account. The. 

and of Paul on this question ofJ_‘ Love”. 

'a nd 'wiuTdf^ r 

hold good ; and their view of the matter isTthaJm^are 
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bound to love their fellow-men simply beciuise God is 
Love. In other words, such love as Ethics needs for its 
basis has its origin, not entirely in the finite side of our 
being, by which we are related to the animals, and out 
of which Darwin wastes his ingenuity in trying to evolve 
a moral imperative, but in the univci’sal and eternal side 
of our nature, where God iimncdiatcdy rc'.voals Himself 
in our self-consciousness. In all true spiritual lovc^, the 
God-clement, the Ilniversal, manifests its presemee and 
its operation. So far is this Love from bcung identical 
with mere sympathetic feeling, that it is capabh; of 
entirely ignoring or overpow(!ring all regard for the 
personal pleasure oitlior of the lover or of tlu^ Ixhived 
ones; and this clearly shows tha,t its root is not in man 
as a finite individual, but in that Oveu’-soul, that Absolute 
Being who is incarnate in tiro Iniman consciousn(^ss, and 
is at once Eternal Eeason, Will and Love. Notliing, 
it seems to me, can bo more pitiable than the shifts to 
wlijch egoistic thinkers an; put, when, in tlu^ absenc.e of 
any admission of the authority of the; IJnivxu-sjil, or God, 
in human nature, they endeavour to find a rational ground 
for real self-sacrificing love. EciW men, probably, havu', 
felt spiritual love more intensely than ,1. S. Mill did ; 
but his writings reveal the almost grobisipie, ina(l(H|Uacy 
qf his sensational and (Egoistic jdiilosophy to e.xplain and 
account for Ids own vivid recognition of the claims which 
the Indwelling Eternal made on his soul, liathor than 
worship a deity who had Uut what w(; c:dl moral attri- 
butes, he would, ho says, go to lull, i.e. enduns the 
unending agonies which the, creed-books associate! with 
that locality ; but the only intelligible exi)lanation that. 
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can be given of this statement is, that there was in Mill’s 
self-consciousness, though notin his philosophical system, 
a quite infinite or incommensurable difference of ethical 
rank between the cravings for personal pleasure and com- 
fort which he felt as a finite mdividual, and that demand 
for absolute rectitude and self-sacrificing love which was 
the self-revelation of the Eternal and the Infinite within 
>him. It has been conclusively shown by Dr. MartincaiD 
that it is utterly impossible for a philosophy wdiich 
begins with the egoistic maxim, “ Each for himself,” 
to find a road that shall lead at last to the univer- 
salistic maxim, “Each for all.” I contend, then, that 
‘ the conviction we have that we are unfaithful to the 
rightful claims of our higher nature whenever we allow 
selfish desires and ambitions to overrule our interest iu 
the true welfare of others, is only rationally explicable 
on the supposition, to the truth of which our self-con- 
sciousness hears witness, that our nature is not only the 
' peat of private desires and aspirations, but that there is 
aj.sp immanent within us, and apprehended in varying 
degrees of fulness, the unifying principle of Eternal Love, 
^s our ethical ideal attains greater purity and fuller, 
development, this principle of Love is increasingly recog- 
nized as the rightfully dominant spring of action in the 
soul. If the foregoing exposition is sound, it will follow 
that religious belief will be called into existence and 
intensified in proportion as that aspect of o-ur inner expe- 
rience in which the Eternal reveals Himself is awakened 
into vivid self -consciousness. 'We have seen that though 
the influences of the visible cosmos and the incdming 
Triples of EtMeal Theory, Vol. II. p. 331, 2nd ed. 
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into the mind of loftier unifying ideas at times call fortli 
the God-consciousness in our nature, it is novertlu^lcss 
through the ethical experience of the moral iinpca-aJivo, 
and also through the felt supremacy in our nature of 
the principle of Divine Love, that our sense of personal 
relationship to the Lather within us reveals its deepest 
significance. 

And now let me ask you whether the actual oxpmh'uce 
of the way in which faith in God arises in tlie soul does 
not bear out the above view of the esscaitial nature', of 
man’s faculty of religious insight. How, :is a mat ter of 
fact, do gx’cat religious moveaneuts originate? Is it by 
intellectual “ proofs of the existciuce of Ood;” or is it not 
rather by some great prophet realizing in his ('liarac.ter 
and in his teachings that universal or ideal side of our 
consciousness in which we recognize the immanence of 
God in the soul? Even if we take the case of books as 
means of awakening faith, is it the books which ai>[)oal 
mainly to the logical understanding that do most to cm- 
gender belief in God, or is it not ratlier what are calhid 
idealistic utterances, such as form a laj-ge portion of I ’lato’s 
works, which vividly picture an ideal life transcending 
the actual, or writings which, like the “Iniilatio (hiristi,” 
are written under the vivid sense of daily union and 
communion with the Indwelling b’alher? Inte.licictuar 
proof s are by no rncans without valmg but tluir value 
consists, not so much in originating fuilh, as in rcifuting 
by certain lines of thought tlu; scxiptical doubts whixiii i 
other lines of thought have ong(mder<'d. Accordingly, as 
every generation, owing to chang(^ in scientific views and 
philosophical speerdations, has its own special inte.lledual 
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obstacles in tbe way of faith, so every generation needs 
a fresh Theodicy; but the greater part of tlic plentiful 
crop of philosojihical writings which springs up to meet 
this demand for the reconciliation of religious faith witli 
contemporary culture, after a few short years lose their 
interest and take their place along with their predecessors 
lof the same stamp on the undisturbed library shelves; 
|while those books, on the other hand, which grow out 
|of and vividly depict in some fashion or other tlie felt 
presence of the Divine and the Dnivcrsal in human 
nature, have a perennial charm, and are among the most 
Iprecious of the treasures which the world will not will- 
lingly let die. I need not say that the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures are pre-eminently books of this cliarac- 
ter; and this fact accounts for their unfading interest, 
and for the impulse which prompts men to reproduce 
these writings in countless forms and languages, and 
scatter the copies broadcast over the wide earth. Super- 
stition, no doubt, has some hand in this Bibliolatry ; but 
superstition alone has not the staying power which this 
reverence for the Christian Scriptures possesses ; and the, 
mainspring of the movement is evidently the instinctive 
consciousness that this book is the best book for awaken- 
ing and interpreting that deep feeling of union and cgia- 
munion between the finite and the Infinite, between 
man and God, which is of all relations in our human life 
the most momentous, and the one in which man’s interest 
never permanently slackens. 

And if in regard to books it is chiefly by the writings 
which directly appeal to the divine and miiversal sitle of 
our consciousness that belief in God is awakened and 
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sustained, so is it in tlic ease of the personal influenecis 
which are mightiest to banisli indiflerenco and doubt, and 
once more cause God to be felt by tlie soul as a liwing 
Iteality. It is the spectacle in actual life, or in biography 
and history, of moral heroism, of self-devoted love, of 
high moral princij)lo, and, in short, of every phase erf 
human character in which the finite sedf sJirinks into tlie 
background, and the individual man wholly lorg(ds his 
oMTi personal interests and aims tlmmgh absorption in 
some love-inspired cause, — it is, I rc^peat, the S2)e(!tacl<! of 
the practical realization of the indwelling Universal and 
Ideal as exhibited in some a.ctual human hde, which is.; 
ever the most potent agent in kindling tin; Go(l-(!on-^ 
sciousness of the spectator, and tlms making redigions , 
belief a mighty principle of thought and conduct. Kot 
until this vivid realization of the Eternal in a man’s 
nature has come about through contact with tin’s same 
manifestation of the Eternal, cither in the actual lle-sh or 
in .the records of a divine life, is it of much avail to 
adduce scientific or philosophic;al arguments to i)rove the 
being of God. Indeed, it would not be a whit im/nc 
absurd to attempt to give a scientific or j)hiloso])hi(.-al 
rationale of the physical cosmos to a peu-son who was 
wholly devoid of the sensations through which tln^ 
cosmos manifests itself to our minds, than to emhiavour 
to prove and explain the being and atlailmtes of God to 
those in whom the presence of the Universal in Thought;, 
the absolutely Authoritative in Ethics, and the innmimmt 
Divine Love in the heart, had in no way become a fact of 


immediate consciousness. The essence of the kuowle(!<-'(i 
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Given that awakened consciousness, and we may philoso- 
phize about God to some purpose ; but the sine qm non 
of all sound and valuable philosophical and theological 
speculation is the prior direct recognition of the imme- 
diate presence and operation of the Eternal Eeality in 
the soul’s higher life. 

Hence it is, that as in children it is the perceptive 
faculties that one must develop as a basis for future 
.reflection and scientific knowledge, so in the case of the 
I religious training of younger children it would be futile, 

I andlndeed mischievous, to attempt elaborate intellectual 
proofs of the being of God, for these logical proofs can 
only appeal to the child’s Understanding. They must, in 
order to be intelligible to the child, speak of the Eternal 
as another mind like the child’s own mind or the minds of 
! its parents; and therefore the more intelligent the child, 

■ the more unanswerable are the doubtful questionings to 
which this logical presentation of the Absolute as a Being 
outside of the soul inevitably gives rise; and acccg:d- 
ingly the laboured demonstration of God’s existence to 
children is far more likely to sow in the young mind 
'the germs of scepticism than of religious belief. This, 
efdcient religious teachers intuitively discern ; and there- 
fore make it their chief business to evoke in the child’s 
mind, by appeal to the beauty and grandeur and bene- 
ficence of nature, and more especially to the moral beauty 
and sublimity exhibited in the noblest human lives, that 
sense of the reality and authority of the Divine which 
; is implicitly present and always capable of being elicited, 

' in fainter or more vivid fashion, in every child’s mind 
and heart. All effective awakenment or revival of reli- 
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gious faith, whether in the child or in the adult, must Iks 
initiated by influences which call forth into <;lcaT c.oii- 
sciousness the, moral. imperative and the higher forms of 
self-sacriflcing emotion. Jesus, in his jirofouud saying, 

The pure in heart shall sec God,” pemdrutod, in vii’tue 
of his deep religious experience, to the fumlamental 
principle on which alone a sound and adecjuatc jisydio- 
logy and philosophy of religion can possibly b(^ bas('d. 

The faculty of Eeligious Insight, as disiinguislnai 
from the powers of the discursive Understanding, is by 
Aristotle described as a function of tin; Ih'asmi (rwv), 
and by Paul as a function of tlie Spirit (ttj'oyoO- 
Pauline term has in gcaun-al be.cm a{;c('[»t(Ml l)y moilcni 
theologians as more fully cixpixissive (d' tlu^ range of this 
power of religious insight than the Aristofdiau and 
Kantian term “Ecason;” for the word Spirit inclinh'S 
that most important insight into fundamental religious 
truth which is involved in the soul’s higlKU’ or ralional 
affections ; and it appears that neither Aristolh', nor Kant 
adequately appreciated the influential part which is played 
by the diviner emotipjis in the establishnumt and eiuhh- 
ment of nian’s religious belied. Spiritual Love, as W(' have 
seen, is not, like our lower ])assions, nun-dy a snl>j(!(!f ivi^ 
feeling; it has, like the groat unifying iih'us of the 
Season and the unconditional imptirative of the (Jon- 
seience, an objective or absolute charaeb'r, and therefore 
carries with it that consciousm^ss of intrinsic authority 
which appertains to all those Ideals through whidi tlu'. 
Universal Mind reveals Ilis presence and I Lis Characitcr 
in the finite mind. 

Intimately connected with this question of tlu'. nature 
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of the faculty of spiritual discernment, is the further 
question, whether the religious insight gaiiunl tlicrehy is 
more appropriately termed Knowledge or Belief. Now 
the mere discussion of such a question as this appears 
on the surface of it to imply that the Thoist holds reli- 
gious truth hy a much lower kind of tenure than that 
hy which the Scientist holds his scientific truth. The 
scientist positively hi02vs; the religious man only belle, vea. 
But this contrasting of knowledge and 1 )eli('f to the dis- 
paragement of the latter is rcallj'’ bas(‘l('ss, and rests 
upon the false idea that the word “belief” has only one 
definite meaning ; whereas the fact is, that this word (and 
the same probably holds good of the correspoTuling word 
in all modern languages) has two distinct and in some 
respects quite antithetic meanings. In the <me sense, 
Belief signifies something short of Ivnowk'dgt', an inter- 
mediate stage between mere opinion and certain convic- 
tion, as when one says, “ I bdicoe tliat the apostle John 
wrote the Fourth Gospel, but I do not feel mrc of it.” 
Butin the other sense, the word “Belief” is employed 
to express what is often the deepest and fiiancst of a 
man’s convictions, viz. that complete and perfee.t trust 
which religious minds feel in regard to the reality of 
God and of His personal relationship to the human 
' spirit. As I have before pointed out, it is in one sense 
true that all Knowledge beyond the mere transient con- 
sciousness of our present sensations rests ultitnately on 
Belief. One’s knowledge of one’s past life rests on trust 
hn the validity of memory ; knowledge of the facts and 
relations of an external world depends in like manner on 
the belief that such a world beyond our personal con- 
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sciousness exists; and the whole body of physical and 
mental science is based upon our confidence in tlie ullimalt> 
validity of those principles of formal logic which ar(' 
presupposed in all scientific reasonings. But all tliest! 
assumptions which I have enumerated appear to most, 
persons so self-evident, so incapable of being doubted, 
that we, in general, extend the term Knowh'dgo till it; 
covers all the conclusions that can be rea(;hed by imme- 
diate sensations as interpreted in the light ol' tlu'si^ 
assumed self-evident principles. Tlic word ‘‘Know- 
ledge” is thus extended to include those lielicd's AV'liich 
all men, or at least most men, hold in coirimon and in all 
moods; and we talk of knowing smmthing of what, hap- 
pened on this planet in the Silurimi or the ( larbonilerous 
stage of its history, of knowing that our fiJlow-iiien 
exist, &c.; and thus in this sense W(i may, if we b(!li(nai 
the teleological argument to be of itself pcirfcictly con- 
clusive, be consistently said to hav(i IvHOwli't(</(; of (lod, 
for.such apprehension of God as this implies is r(^a(!hed 
by precisely the same logical road by whi(th tlu', know- 
ledge of the existence of our brotluw mortals is reac.lu'd; 
but, as we have seen, no complete a.nd adcupiate insight; 
into God a,nd Ilis relationship to nature and to man can 
be attained along this route. 

I can now answer the quost;ion, why I ha,ve dtism-ilx'd 
the subject of this course of Ijiudures as “ Tin; Bases 
of Eeligious rather than as “The Bases of 

Eeligious Knowledge^ It is certainly not bcicause I 
regard my assurance of tlie nsality of the hlttirnal, 
and of Ilis porsomd relationship to my spirit, as a 
weaker assurance than that which I have of tlui <!xist- 
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ence of an objective cosmos or of my fello’W-mcn. My 
reason for preferring tlie word “Belief” rests upon tlie 
distinction, on wliiclx I have so often insisted, between 
tbe insight of the Understanding on the one hand, and 
the insight of the Eeason or the Spirit on the otlicr. It 
is characteristic of the Knowledge to which the Under- 
standing of itself gives us access, firstly, that it is based 
upon sensations and beliefs or forms of thought which 
men in general have in common and in all tlndr moods, 
and thus it admits ahyays of sensuous verification ; and, 
secondly, that it does not reach to the root of the matter,, 
and proves wholly incapable of passing behind and 
beyond the endless variety of finite and particular objects 
and phenomena, to the fundamental and absolute Prin- 
ciple of unity out of which all those finite individuals 
arise, and by which they ai-e so inter-related as to form 
one organic whole. It is characteristic, on the other hand, 
i of Eeligious Insight — of the insight, that is, of the Eeason 
V and the Spirit — that it does, as Kant truly saw, admit us 
in a measure to the sphere of ultimate reality ; for the 
categorical imperative of the conscience has absolute 
authority and worth, and the development of the Ideal 
in our inner life furnishes, I believe, progressive in- 
sight into the inmost heart of that Self- existent One 
who manifests Himself in some measure in the pheno- 
mena of nature, but only truly reveals Himself in the 
self-consciousness of His rational creatures. The Under- 
standing deals with what is less and lower than our- 
selves; the Spirit, with its ever-developing Ideal of per- 
fection, is the meeting-point of our fibaite selves with that 
Eternal Self who is infinitely higher than we- And 
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lienee it is that onr perception of the reality and autho- 
rity of these Ideals, which are, as it were, the eyes of our 
spiritual insight, varies greatly with our moods and with 
our increasing or decreasing self-surrender to the invita- 
tions and injunctions of the Eternal Father within us. 
This belief in Grod is not something in regard to which 
we are merely passively receptive of Divine influence ; it 
is to some extent a matter dependent on our personal 
volition. The reality and authority of the Ideal do not 
compel conviction like the truths of mathematics or 
the laws of thought. We feel its intrinsic beauty and 
its absolute worth; but we are often conscious at the 
same time of considerations which make us distrustful of 
the Divine and the Ideal, and cause us to gravitate 
downward to that lower level in which for the time we 
most strongly incline to believe in the finite deliverance 
of the senses and the scientific understanding alone. 
Hence we choose to some extent our philosophical and 
religious belief, and in so far we are responsible for it. 

For. these reasons it seems to me that it is more 
appropriate to speak of the Belief in God than of the 
Knowledge ot God, and to reserve the word “Know- 
le^e” for such lower insight into the relations of phe- 
mmena as the cultivated scientific understanding is 
competent to reach. But it must not be forgotten that, 
though our belief in God may fluctuate in intensity 
aicprding to the nature of our moods, and the character 
of the influences which at the time most affect us, this 
is quite consistent with the fact that in some souls 
i n thei r choicer moments of experience, and in othei 
souls almost uhiversally, this insight into the reality 
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and cliaracter of the Eternal readies an intensity of 
assurance which far transcends the degree of certainty 
to which scientific knowledge can attain. With these 
remarks I bring to a close this outline-sketch of what I 
conceiye to be the chief basis in human nature of the 
Belief in God. 

The position for which I have contended in this Lec- 
ture, viz. that in virtue of the immanence of the Eternal 
in man’s rational, ethical and spiritual consciousness, there 
is in human nature a capacity, not only for the recognition 
of the being of God, but also for progressive insight into 
His character, is called in question at tlie present time 
in this country by two influential schools of religious 
thought ; firstly, by the thinkers, of whom Mr. II. Spencer 
is the acknowledged head, who maintain that though the 
human mind possesses certainty in regard to the reality 
of the Absolute, it can yet know nothing of His essential 
character; and, secondly, by the^Ppdtivist school, repre- 
sented by Mr. P. H arriso n, who maintain that insight into 
either the reality or the character of an Absolute Being 
is intrinsically inaccessible to man, and that accordingly, 
in place of the worship of God, the religion of the future 
will substitute the worship„qf Humanity. To the con- 
sideration of these forms of Agnosticism I will ask your 
attention in the next Lecture. 


Lecture III. 


AGNOSTICISM. 


Ip the conclusion reached in the last Lecture he sound, 
religious faith is no mere temporary i)hase in tlie evolu- 
tion of mankind, but is based upon a pcn’inaiKMit reLitiou 
between the finite spirit and the Universal Spirit. Tlie 
view for which I have conti'inhul is, that tin; liumaii soul 
is not merely the product of the creative energy of the 
Almighty : it is the real ollspring theredorei 

the self-consciousness of man not only mirrors tlu; mul-J 
titude of finite and dependent things which constitute 
the., visible manifestation of tliC Absolute', but contains 
also ti^ germs of conscious affinity with that tSupn'iiu' 
Being out of Avhose substance it is formed. By tlu' 
Senses and the Understanding man im'reasingly learns 
the relations wliich liidv; into one organic whoh; tlui 
aggregate of physical and psychical e.vistences, while by 
the higher Itcason or the S[)irit ho gradually a.wak(;nH to 
a clear consciousness of the various mod('s of his relation- 
ship to that Eternal Life out of whicih liis finite personal 
consciousness is an individual (ifiluencc. 

This consciousness of relationship bctw<'en the life of 
the individual and the self-existent Life wlii(;h anitnates 
and unifies the cosmos, is sometimes faint, sometimes 
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vivid; and tlie conceptions in whicli it clothes itself vary 
mth the advancing science and culture of each succeed- 
ing ase. To the child, or to the adult man "who is still 
in the juvenile stage of mental development, the Gods 
with whom the soul feels itself to be in conscious and 
sympathetic relation are the powers to which it assigns 
the phenomena of nature ; but with advancing culture, 
reflection brings man to the conviction that nature is a 
anitv, and that therefore the God to whom he feels him- 
self related is one God. Thus the interprefaiion of the 
primary consciousness of man’s relationship with the 
Absolute becomes more complete as the rational and moral 
life unfolds its deeper resources, till, finally, the earlier 
conception of God as a Mind, like another human mind, 
acting on the soul from without through the forces of 
nature, passes into the profounder and more satisfying 
conception of the Eternal Spirit, as the immanent life of 
nature, and the Ground and Source of the universal prin- 
ciples of reason, and of those ethical and spiritual ideals 
which manifest their presence in man’s consciousness, 
and reveal their divine and ultimate authority by the 
sense of unconditional obligation and absolute worth 
which characterizes their presence. In virtue of this 
deepening interpretation of the religious consciousness. 
Truth is discerned to be something more than man’s 
individual opinions; Beauty, to be something more than 
individual tastes ; and Goodness, to be a progressive 
ideal of Perfection which has its source in the essence 
or will of that Eternal Spirit, out of whose energizing the 
finite human life emerges, and on whom it feels itsslf to 
be ever dependent. 
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It cannot be denied, Iiowovcn-, that in ilic pres('ut tinu' 
many tliongditful and religiou.sly di.spo.sed minds, oji boili 
sides of the Atlantic, arc feeling by no means sat islital 
either that there is any rational unifying rrinciple as the 
centre and support of plienomena, or that, siqiposing ther(! 
is some absolute reality, man poss('ss('s any faculty oi‘ 
insight into its e8S(inc(', aiid (;]uirac,l('r- Ma,iiy <;auscs 
conduce to this distrust. Tlie old I)<'ism r('stcMl in 
part on the cvnhnuuis of I)<'sigu in nature, and in 
part on the supposed mauifeslatiou of a Diviius Prosemu^ 
and Authority in the moral (ionsciousness ; Imt now' an 
impression widely prevails (tliough it is mucli Aveaker 
to-day probably tliau it av'us iive years ago) IliaJ lli(‘ 
flarvoilian view of Evolution has superseded tla' neces- 
sity of postulating a primary Intcdligancc, and that man’s 
progressive ethical insight and sense of moral obligation 
may be adequately explained as a gradual dcivelopim'.nt 
through heredity from the feelings, jiassions and (!a,pacit.y 
for sympathy, which already show thcms(dv('s in lli<‘ lowe.r 
strata of animal life. Anotlu'r cause; of the disintegration > 
of religious belief is to be found in tin; cirmuustaucel 
that careful historical researcdi and criti<;ism, as well as | 
the study of comiAarativc religion, have shoA\'n tin; utt<;r I 
xmtenablenesa of the old claim set up by Hk^ (*.lmro]i(vs fori 
ti iewEony exceptional inspiration and infallibility of tbel ^ 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. And, liiially, not the X 
least" effectrvm infhuaiee in this dir(;(!f iou is Mu; supposed 
proof by Sir William llamilton. Dean Munsel, Mr. IL 
Spen cer and others, that the human mijul is (;onfincd hy 
its very constitution to a merely relative a2)pi'(;li(;nsion. 
of the Absolute and the Eternal, and is therefore excluded 

h2 
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from tlie possibility of insiglit into the essential nature 
and character of God. 

It is a significant fact, however, as indicating the deep 
need in human nature for religion, that among those 
persons whom the scientific and philosophical influences 
of the day have placed out of sympathy with Theistic 
belief, two substitutes for Theism — Agnosticism on the 
one hand, and the Eeligion of Humanity on tlie other — 
can already count a goodly number of adheremts ; and 
the formation of a few societies for “Ethical Culture” 
is another movement in the same direction. The relation 
between the Agnostic and the Positivist is very sugges- 
tive. Each of these two recent forms of anti-theistio 
religion denies the principle on which the other most 
strenuously insists. The followers of Mr. Spencer con- 
tend that the recognition of the reality of the Absolute 
Being is at once a necessity of thought and the basis of 
religious faith, but deny the possibility of any insight 
into the real nature of this Being in whose presence the 
mind is compelled to believe. The sympathizers with 
Comte or with Mr. Frederick Harrison deny that man 
has any valid ground for asserting the reality of a unify- 
ing Principle behind phenomena, but maintain it to be 
essential to a]&.y effective religious belief that there should 
be a felt person^ relationship between the worshipper and 
his God. As, tSien, the Spencerian Agnostic asserts that 
the belief in the i'<eality of an Absolute Cause and Ground 
of all finite existeYice is essential to religion, while the 
Positivist asserts tW an intelligible personal relation 
between the soul ai^d the Object of its devotion is the 
indispensable feature)..^ there is surely some reason for 
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presuming tliat it is in the cliroction of a Tlieisin -H-liifli 
coinhines the belief in the Absolute God with the sense 
of man’s deep pei’sonal relationship to Him, that tln^ tinal 
solution of the theological problem of oirr time will have 
to be sought. 

Mr. Spencer’s position is, that the religiou.s sentinumts 
which have grown up around th<5 conei'ptiou of a per- 
sonal God, though they must needs Ix' modified wlum 
the Theistie conception is changixl into the (x)ne-(>[)( ion of 
a Power whose ess<'ntial nature is intrinsically unknow- 
able, are nevertheless not d('sti-oyed. lb; inainfains that 
thei’e woidd still survive tlu^ sentinumts of woiuhr and 
awe “which are appropriate to the conseiousness of a. 
Mystery which cannot bo fathomed, and of a Powaa- thiit; 
is omnipresent.” 

The incorapetency of such emotions as th(«e to con- 
stitute a satisfying religion, was admirably sliown in the 
noteworthy controversy betweesn Mr. Bpemeer and Mr. 
Harrison in the year 1884. In his aiticle on “Tin; 
Ghost of Eeligion,”^ Mr. Harrison writ(;s: 

“Wjmt is religion for? Why <!(> vv<^ want, it? a.ii(l Wlia.1, doj 
we expect it to do for us? If it ca,ii ^ivi! us no sun^ ”'rouud foil 
our minds to rest on, iiothiu,!'- to lairify t.lic, hc.a.rt. to exalt the.! 
sense of syinpatliy, to deepen our sense of iK^uity, to si.reiarthen * 
our resolves, to cluistori us into resi'.i'ua.tioii, a.ud (o kindle u spirit: 
of self-sucritice — wiiat is the good of it? 'I'he Unknowa,lde.’ 
ex JiyiMlicni, can do uone of these, things. ’’I’lie ohjeet of ali 
religion, in any known va.riety of religion, lias invarialily liad 
some quasi-human and synijiMtlietii-. rekition to man and liuman 

life Whetlier it was the religion of the lowest .savage, of t,he 

Polytheist, or of the Hegelian Theist; whether Uie object of the 


N'indcenfli Oaularij., Marcli, 1884. 
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worship were a Eiver, the Moon, the Sky, Apollo, Thor, God, or 
First Cause, there has always been some chain of sympathy- 
influence on the one side, and veneration on the other. How- 
ever rudimentary, there must be a belief in some Power influ- 
encing the believer, and whose influence he repays with awe 
and gratitude and a desire to conform his life thereto.” 

The language used by Mr. Spencer in the course of this 
controversy clearly indicates that he felt to some extent 
the force of Mr. Harrison’s criticism ; for in several pas- 
sages of the articles contributed by him at this date to 
the Nineteenth Century^ he, consciously or unconsciously, 
virtually surrenders to an important extent his own fun- 
damental doctrine that the nature of the Absolute is 
'wholly incognizable by the human mind. To call the 
Unlmowable Absolute a “Power” or “Energy,” is 
surely to bring it in some measure within the sphere of 
cognition ; for these words, which derive all their mean- 
ing from man’s consciousness of his own personal exer- 
tion, at once im ply a ce rtain^ relationship or analogy 
between human activity and the activity of the Absolute. 
Put M^c. Sp encergoes much further than this on the road 
to Theism. He knows enough about this inscrutable 
Absolute to be able to say that, if not personal, it is cer- 
tainly not lower than personal ; and that in describing 
it, our choice lies between the personal and something 
higher than personality.^ In his article on “ Eetrogres- 

^ In answer to Mr. F. Harrison, Mr. H. Spencer writes : “ Thougli 
•the attributes of personality, as we know it, cannot be conceived by 
ns as attributes of the Unknown Cause of things, yet duty requires ns 
neither to affirm nor to deny personality, but to submit ourselyes in 
all humility to the established limits of our intelligence, in the con- 
vicfeioii that the choice is not between personality and something lower 
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sive Eeligion,” -written in reply to Mr. irarrison’s article 
from wliich I quoted above, he declares that this Absolute; 
Eeality which Science in the last resort is comxiclled to 
recognize, stands towards our general conception of things 
in substantially the same relation as does the creative Power 
asserted by Theology. The dovoutest mystic could surely 
find a basis for religion in spiritual communion with this 
super-personal Presence. And if wo are assured of tlio 
existence of this identity of function betweem the Absolute 
Ground of hfature and Humanity and the God of Theism, 
we cannot be said to bo wholly ignorant of the nature of 
this so-called inscrutable Peing. Purtlun-, ]\tr. Spcmccn- 
describes the Absolute as a Power which is omnipnesent. 
Nay, he knows enough about the “Unknowable” to (aill 
it the Eternal and Infinite Cause, and speaks of the j)berK)- 
mena of nature as its manifestations. If, then, we know 
that God is the Cause, and that physical and psycliical 
phenomena are the Effects, is it not legitimati;, and 
ind,eed inevitable, that we should reason from the cha- 
racter of the Effects to the character of the Cause ? Wo 
know each of our fellow-men only by his manifestations 
or effects in his actions, gestures, words or writings, and 
from those manifestations wo consider oursclv(;s war- 
ranted in inferring the existence of a personal self with 
a certain character behind these phenomena ; and, accord- 
ingly, Mr. J. S. Mill wholly, and Ur. Martiiu;au partially, 


than personality, hut hdwenii pmnnalify rmtl stmirndriy and 

that the Ultimate Power is no more ropresentabhi in terms of human 
conschuisness than human consciousness is ropresini table in tonus of 
plant's functions .” — Ninetmntk Century, July, 1884, p. 7. Comiiar 
First Frindx>lQs, sect. 31, and Mr. Spencer’s Vol, TIL p. 2JL 
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bases the knowledge of God on the study of the pheno- 
mena of nature. It is clear, then, that Mr. Spencer, in 
‘spite of his so-called Agnosticism, gives evidence of 
having made very considerable progress in his conception 
of the nature of the Infinite and Eternal Ground of the 
universe; and he thus practically verifies, what on h-priori 
principles appears inevitable, that it is impossible to 
assert a positive knowledge of the reality of the Absolute 
without in the very act breaking the spell of Agnosticism, 
and affording a basis for positive theological belief. 

Hence there is good foundation for the allegation of 
inconsistency which Mr. Erederick Harrison makes against 
this attempt of Mr. Spencer’s to find in his philosophy a 
satisfactory foundation for religious ideas and emotions. 
In his article on “Agnostic Metaphysics,” written in 
reply to Mr. Spencer, Mr. Harrison thus introduces his 
argument : 

“ Ten years ago I warned Mr. Spencer that his Eeligion of the 
Unknowable was certain to lead him into strange company. ''To 
invoke the Unknowable,’ I said, ' is to re-open the whole range 
of Metaphysics ; and the entire apparatus of Theology will follow 
through the breach.’ .... We see the result. Mr. Spencer has 
developed his Unknowable into an ‘ Infinite and Eternal Energy, 
by which all things are created and sustained.’ He has dis- 
covered it to be the Ultimate Cause, the All-Being, the Creative 
Power, and all the other ‘ alternative impossibilities of thought,’ 
f which he once cast in the teeth of the older theologies. Hatu- 
c rally there is joy over one philosopher that repenteth. The 
i Christian World claims this as equivalent to the assertion that 
j God is the Mind and Spirit of the universe ; and the Christian 
I World says these words might have been used by Butjer or 
■ ■•^Paley, This is, indeed, very true ; but it is strange to find the 
^philosophy of one who makes it a point of conscience not to 
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enter a clinrch described as ' the fitting and natural inirodncliini 
to inspiration (!).’ ” 

These remarks by Mr. Harrison arc the prelude to 
a vigorous attack on Mr. Spencer’s incipient tluiology, 
•which, as Mr. Harrison rightly argues, represents God, 
after all, as too little personal to satisfy tlie rdigious 
needs of mankind. Mr. Harrison tlxen proceeds to extol 
the Comtist “Worship of Humanity” as tiu! only reli- 
gion that is at once in harmony with reason, and at the/ 
same time capable of kindling powerful (unotion, and 
therefore of strongly influencing conduct. How it appears 
to me very strange that IMr. Hax-rison docs not scui that 
this irresistible drift of Mr. Spcmecr’s philosophy inl,o 
metaphysics and theology is itself a powerful arguiiKsit 
against Mr. Harrison’s own religious positi(xn. For is 
not this remarkable outburst of metaphysical, and even 
theological, ideas from the very heart of tlux most 
advanced science of our time, as exhibited in the viciws- 
of Mr- Spencer to which I have just rcifcrrcul, and still 
more in the writings of his American disci2)l(;, I’rof, John 
Fiske, the very best practical refutation that could he, 
given of the fundamental princiide of Positivism ? ( Jonitol 
declares that as by degrees all the nations (jf tlui earth, 
in their progressive culture reach the ixxsitivist stiig(>, 
metaphysics and theology will receive tluiir (pii(d:n,s, and 
vanish altogether from off the stage of living and elfec- 
tive thought. The positive stage of convixdion towards 
which all culture is approaching, means, he says, the 
recognition of the truth that all ontological caus<s 
(whether metaphysical or theological) are xitterly beyond 
the scope of man’s intellectual insight. His fundamenlal 
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doctrine is, that “ the education of the individual, so far 
as it is spontaneous, necessarily presents the same phases 
as that of the race ; and in our own days, every man on 
the level of the age will clearly verify the position in his 
own case that in childhood he was naturally a theologian, 
in youth a metaphysician, and in manhood a physicist or 
positivist. The history of the sciences directly proves 
that it has been the same with the ensemUe of the 
human race.”^ So convinced was Comte that with cul- 
ture all metaphysical and theological ideas must needs 
be left behind, that he proceeds to say that the Positivist 
regime will put all retrograde folk aside, by treating any 
one who still lingers in the theological or metaphysical 
stage of belief “ as disqualified for government by weak- 
ness of brain.” 

So far, however, are the facts of individual life and 
of history from supporting the theory that all theologi- 
cal and metaphysical interest dies out with the advance 
of positive knowledge of nature, that observation rather 
shows that every attempt to establish the principle 
that nothing exists or is accessible to the human mind 
save the mere order of phenomena, is invariably suc- 
ceeded by a re-assertion, first of metaphysical, and then 
of theological ideas. As I have before mentioned, the 
revulsion in ancient Eome from Epicurean empiricism 
to Keo-Plato nic mysticism and theurgy, and that in the 
present day from extreme secularism to spirituali sm an d 
theos ophy , simply illustrate the universal truth that the 
self-conscious man, the highest product of cosmical deve- 

r 

^ Vide Dr. Martineau's TyfQs of Ethical Theory^ Yol. I p. 440, 
2nd ed. 
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lopmont, is never permanently satisfied witli the mere 
observation and classification of tlic tacts and laivs wliicli 
the visible or external side of the stri'am of evolution 
exhibits, but is irresistibly impidled liy liis mental con- 
stitution to strive to attain, either by fair or (questionable 
means, some real or fancied acapiaintance with the Power 
or Powers to whose agency he is mentally constraiiKMl to 
assign the successive plienomena of which it is tlu', busi- 
ness of science to take cognizance. IIistoric.ul facts imt. 
only show that it is not true tliat tlie Positivisi, vitnv of 
the universe is that to which human, thought timds and 
on which it finally rests, but they furtluu- show that tlie. 
prevalence of such a view in any cpoeli invariably calls 
forth a counter protest from the theologic or tln'osophii! 
side. Accordingly, the lesson which the study of tlu* 
history of scientific and theological thought teadu^s is, 
that man is not only related by the senses and the 
understanding to the world of physical and psych i(;al 
phenomena, but is also consciously related, in his rational, 
ethical and spiritual experience, to the Absolute (1 round 
and Cause of these phenomena. Hence mctaphysi(!s and 
theology are not merely transient, but are p('r('nnial 
objects of interest to the human mind; and scientific 
knowledge and religious faith have each tluvir inaliimablo- 
and imperishable rights and functions in every stage amli 
form of human culture and mental evolution. 

That the present relations of culture and r(digious 
belief confirm rather than confute the principle that 
theological ideas possess permanent interest and validity 
for the human mind, is abundantly shown by this viuy 
incursion of Mr. Spencer’s thought into the fields of 
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metaphysics and theology which has subjected him to 
Mr. Harrison’s brilliant chai’ge of inconsistency. That 
this may be seen more clearly, let me ask you to t a k e a 
retrospective glance over the course of speculation in this 
country during the last thiidy or forty years. At the 
beginning of this period, what Comte calls the Positive 
stage of scientific and philosophical culture appeared to 
be in a very flourishing condition among us. Mr. J. S. 
Mill, and later on Prof. Bain, whose philosophy resolved 
all Causation into merely temporal antecedence and 
sequence, and all Substance, whether physical or mental, 
into aggregations of present or potential forms of sensa- 
tion, were popularly regarded as the great leaders of 
philosophical thought, and as the inaugurators of quite 
a new era in mental science — an era in which Comte’s 
ideal should be realized, and in which the retention of 
metaphysical and theological ideas should be regarded as ' 
the sure sign of a weak or retrograde intellect. 

In one respect only did our English sensational idealists 
difler from the great Frenchman whose character Mill so 
'' warmly and so justly admired, viz. in the importance 
they attached to the subjective study of Psychology. 
Auguste Comte, in his violent reaction against everything 
metaphysical, had too hastily denied that the mind can 
make a fruitful study of its own states of consciousness, 
and had treated psychology somewhat slightingly as if 
it were merely a branch of biology. The English “ psy- 
chological school” of thinkers corrected this extrava- 
gance, and maintained that the investigation of mental 
states, and of the laws of association according to which 
they are connected and “ chemically ” blended, is a 
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very valuable province of research. Still, while giving 
to Psychology much greater validity and imi)or(anc(^ 
than the founder of Positivism assigned to it, they 
faithfully adhered to Comte’s principle that no meta- 
physical ideas are to be treated as ultimate, and that 
all knowledge of the material and the spiritual world is 
to be resolved into present and remembered sensations 
associated together in certain discoverable modes. In 
this way they did what appeared to be good service to 
Positivism; for while Comte seemed inclined to turn out 
of strict science all such ideas as Cause and Substanc.e iis 
fanciful and misleading intruders, Mill and his disei])les, 
on the other hand, set themselves diligently to work to 
explain the genesis of these ideas; and their speculations 
on this subject arc very suggestive. Still the younger 
members of their own fraternity of thought — among 
whom the late gifted Professor of Philosojdiy in Univi'r- 
sity College, London, the lamented G. Croom liolxvrtson, 
was the leading spirit — candidly admitted that the ]>ro- 
blem as to the origin of these metajdiysical ich'us round 
no adequate solution within the limits of any man’s 
individual experience ; and that to account for llu; pre- 
sence of such notions in the human mind, ilui imagiiialion 
must endeavour to penetrate into the n iystiirious and 
almost inaccessible laboratory of ILu’edity, to wbicli, I 
need hardly say, it is now the fashion to relegate tin; 
genesis of all ideas, rational, moral and s|)iritua], of 
which sensational evolutionists are unahle to give any 
satisfactory empirical account. 

Af the time to whicli I ixdcr, the doctrine of llerfidify 
was yet in its infancy, and the English admirers of 
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Comte’s principles were sanguine that the secrets of meta- 
physical and theological thinking could be discovered, 
and its false pretensions exposed, simidy by the careful 
analysis of the actual facts of man’s present conscious- 
ness, and without any adventurous expedition into that 
mist-covered region of life’s immemorial past in which 
the recent impugners of the ultimate validity of all meta- 
physical and theological ideas find themselves perforce 
compelled to take refuge. Towards this Positivist goal, 
the liberation of the human mind from what was Kigardcd 
as the tyrannous sway of Intuitionalism in philosophy 
and religion, J. S. Mill and Prof. Alexander Pain worked 
away with hearty goodwill ; and certainly their lahoure, 
if unsuccessful in regard to their main purposi^, were not 
without some permanently valuable results. Tliey were 
full of hope and enthusiasm, and many eager disciples 
warmly applauded their successive assavdts on the lutui- 
tipnaL position. It was supposed that the days in which 
metaphysics and metaphysical theology had bewildered 
human thought and narrowed human sympathies were 
happily nearly at an end. Henceforth physical science 
and mental science would be placed on the same footing, 
and both would resolve themselves into the study of the 
order of man’s sensations and appetites, and of the com- 
plex processes by which, out of these simple psychical 
states, all the fundamental ideas of philosophy, ethics and 
religion, have been gradually elaborated. How, then, it 
would seem that the millennium of Positivism was about 
to dawn : the cultured thought of this country appeared 
to be bursting the last fetters which bound it to”^ that 
moribund and effete carcase of intuitional dogmatism 
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which, had hitherto prevented the pure spirit of empiri- 
cism and positivism from exerting its intrinsic energy, 
and achieving its legitimate triumphs in the cause of 
truth and humanity. 

But what has been the actual fact ? "Why, simply this: 
that just in the very midst of this jubilation of English 
Phenomenalism or Positivism, Mr. Herbert Spencer, who 
was in fullest accord with all the scientific tendencies 
and methods of the English school, and who besides had 
clear discernment of the significance of Darwinian Evolu- 
tion and of the possible applications of the principle of 
Heredity, — Ifc Spencer, I say, began to give to the world 
of thought a grand theory of the cosmos, based on the 
must recent jeientific discoveries and speculations. And 
now, as if in utter defiance of Comte’s law of the three 
stages in the evolution of religious thought, our greatest 
living Evolutionist finds it absolutely necessary to found 
his scientific and philosophical rationale of the universe 
upon an ultimate intuitive metaphysical belief. All true 
insight into either nature or man is, he tells us, entii’ely 
impossible, unless we recognize the presence in all human 
thought of some positive consciousness of the Absolute 
or Self-existing, as the antithesis of all caused and rela- 
tive existences. Accordingly, we encounter in the pre- 
sent day this most significant fact — a fact which deserves 
the most serious consideration from all who imagine that 
man’s interest and faith in the Super-sensual is destined 
to wane and vanish — that it has fallen to the lot ofi 
Mr. Spencer , one of the most nomacademie and inde- 
pendent thinkers of our time, and certainly one who • 
funs no risk of being charged with “ weakness of brain,” . 
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to once more put upon its legs and to re -invigorate tliat 
faith in the possibility of some intuitional insight by 
man into the very core of cosmical reality — ^which possi- 
bility Hamilton’s doctrine of the “Conditioned,” and 
Dean Mansel’s “Bampton Lectures,” were supposed to 
have finally extinguished. And not on ly is the Comtist 
law practically confuted by Mr. Sj)encer’s writings on 
the purely intellectua,! side, but it has received a fatal 
blow likewise on the emotional and religious side ; for 
the mental development of Comte’s chief English admirer, 
Mr. J. S. Mill, who, in his essay on “ Theism,” strives 
with all his might to re-habilitate that very faith in a 
personal God and in a future life which he hiid pre- 
viously treated so slightingly, proves conclusively that, 
even in the case of men of the greatest mental calibre, 
experience by no means justifies the conclusion that the 
theological and metaphysical ideas of childhood and youth 
naturally give place to Positivism as life advances. 

But while the fact of the appearance and influence of 
such metaphysical views as those of Mr. Spencer proves 
that^o progress in science finally supersedes the need of 
metaphysical int uiti on, or permanently weakens human 
interest in a reality which is not accessible through the 
senses, it appears to me clear that. Positivism itself, the 
moment it becomes a religious system, inevitably has 
Tecourae to those very metaphpical ideas which it claims 
to have vdioTIy discarded. Por what is the_Hjimanity, 
the Grand-etre, which is the professed object of the Posi- 
|tivist’s worship ? Is it the mere aggregate of human 
lindividuals, past and present? Surely not: each one of 
*us, apart from our sense of relationship to an immanent 
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Principle of reason, rigliteousness and love, is a poor and 
feeble creature, and no mere collection of such, beings 
could awaken tbe sentiment of reverence and worship. 
"What tbe Positivist really worships is the Ideql^ oi 
Humanity — that unifying Divine Principle which tfinds 
its highest forms of varied expression in the most gifted 
and morally noble of our race. Hence this Positivist 
religious faith is a kind of Platonic Eealism ; it is the 
personifying or hypostasizing of the abstract idea of 
human perfection ; and each saint in the Positivist calen- 
dar is revered as representing one phase of the life of^ 
this unified and personified Humanity.^ And I feel 
persuaded that what will always prevent Positivism 
as a religion from becoming greatly influential is the 
fact that its implied metaphysics is one-sided and im- 
perfect, and, for mnt_of .a principle of unity, leaves 
Nature and Humanity wholly devoid of any intelligible 
relation to each other. The Cosmos appears to have 

^ Not only does Comte, in representing Humanity as an object of 
religious worship, inevitably transform it into a metaphysical Unity, 
Tout, as Mr. Spencer has pointed out, he uses language in reference to 
tliat Unity which is wholly unmeaning unless it be assumed that 
Humanity has a^rporate consciousness over and above the sum-total 
of individual consciousnesses. For instance, in bis System of Positive 
iPolity, Yo\. II. p. 45 (Eng. trans.), be writes; “Thus each, step of 
sound training in positive thought awakens feelings of reverence and 
gratitude which often rise into enthusiastic admiration of the Great 
IBeing who is the Author of all these conquests, he they in thought or 
He they in action.” “Feelings of reverence and gratitude” towards a. 
person ified abstraction ! Surely this is so far from being an eseapefl 
from nietaphysics, that it is, on the contrary, the investment of a mere j 
figment of the imagination with the attributes of a metaphysical 
reality. 


I 
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somehow given birth to the Grani-Hre^ Humanity ; but 
why Nature, which, in the view of Comte, is either 
wholly unmoral or positively immoral, should have engen- 
dered beings with progressive moral ideals, is left by the 
Positivists in the form of an insoluble enigma. So far 
from Positivism being an instance of a religious faith 
devoid of metaphysics and theology, it really derives 
what vitality it possesses from a metaphysical conccj)tion 
of a personihed Humanity ; and the reason of the com- 
paratively small progress which it makes, appears to be 
ichiefly due to the fact that its metaphysics is incomplete 
fend lacks a prmciple capable of unifying Nature and 
|/IankiB,d. 

j "Whether, then, we look to Mr. Spencer’s so-called 
lA-gnosticism or to Mr. Harrison’s Positivism, the fact 

/forces itself upon our attention that, whenever Eelj^ion 

it_ inevitably expresses itself in mctaj^sicaX 
/language. This language, to be intelligible, must corre- 
spond to some fact in man’s consciousness. Lot me then, 
in what remains of this Lecture, ask your attention to 
Mr.^^Spencer’s actual attitude towards theology, and to 
the question whether the constitution of the human mind 
presents any real barrier to its advancing farther in the 
direction of Theism than the point which Mr. Spencer 
himself has reached. At the time when Mr. Spencer’s 
, “Pirst Principles” was published, and reflection began 
to be turned upon his doctrine that man has an indefinite 
but yet positive consciousness of the Absolute, it was 
urged by some religious thinkers that a certain Agnostic 
attitude towards the Eternal One is common to Mr. 
Spencer’s writings and to some of the grandest and 
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deepest passages in the world’s religious literature ; utkI 
reference was particularly made to such ideas as are jmt 
into the mouth of Zophar the Naarnathitc in th(5 (lra.uia. 
of : “ Canst thou by searching find out dod ? C’anst 
thou find out the Almighty to perfection V It is liigh as 
heaven; what canst thou do? Deeper than Hheoi ; what 
canst thou know ? ” Is thcrCj then, any real alliiiity 
between the Agnosticism of the book of Job and the 
Agnosticism of Mr. Spencer’s “First Principle's”? If 
the statements made by Mr. Spencer in the conti’o- 
versy between him and Mr. Harrison repr(!S(,'nt his 
well-weighed and permanent tliought on this (juestion, 
there would seem to be some real relationship Ix'twaa'ii 
the Spencerian and the Biblical doclriiu! of theological 
nescience. Mr. Spencer, as I have before mentioned, 
refers, in that controversy, to the Absolute as tlui omni- 
present Causal Energy or Power of which all phenomena, 
physical and mental, are the manif(,slal.ions ; and In, ev(‘n 
contends that this Power must be eonc(hv(sl as certainly 
not lower than j,ersonaL Now, as i)r. Maj-tineau in his 
great work, “A Study of Peligion,” has comhisivcly 
proved, the notion of Energy or ili^owor can Inive no con- 
ceivable origin save in the con.sciousn(\ss wo hav(! that 
we exert effort, and so produce changes in our own minds 
or in objects around us. These words, likf, the woriF 
Cause, are simply the interpi-etatiou of th(> plumonuma 
of the macrocosm in terms of the consciousness of man, 
the microcosm. 

Th.e essential feature, however, of Mr. Spemier’s Agnos- 
ticism is the denial to man of any mental capuAty for 
foming any clear ideas concerning the •charactei- of that 

’ i2 ’ 
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Absolute, of wbicli, he says, we have a vague and inde- 
finite consciousness. The Ground of all phenomenal 
existence must, he contends, be regarded as Infinite and 
Absolute, and the human mind cannot definitely think 
|it in either of these aspects. But surely the fact that it 
j is Infinite does not disqualify it for becoming an object 
I of pur thought. Though we cannot picture or represent 
in imagination the infinitude of space, yet we can dis- 
tinctly think it. We clearly distinguish the idea of inde- 
finite space from that of infinite space; the former is 
qualitatively different from the latter. Indefinite space 
is that to which I am unable to definitely fix a limit; 
infinite space is that which I think as having no limit. 
There is, then, nothing which necessarily baffles the 
human mind when it attempts to attach the idea of 
infinity to the being of God. And as to the word 

Absolute,” this can only mean that the Supreme Being 
'|is not dependent on, or conditioned by, any being outside 
lof or other than Himself. But it violates no law of our 

A . . 

fthinking to regard the Absolute as giving rise, by volun- 
|tary self-limitation, to spirits who are reproductions of 
iHis own essence, and in favour of whom He in some 
|measure vacates His own causality, in order that the con- 
ineetion between Him and them may no longer be merely 
Ithat of Ground and manifestation, or of Creator and 
Icreature, but may pass into that free spiritual relation- 
ship in which man becomes the fitting object of God’s 
Approval, and capable of response to God’s creative love. 

Mr. Spencer himself admits^hat the human mind can- 
, not escape the conclusion that there is one and the same 
Absolute Cause' both of the phenomena of the external 
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TT'orld and of tlioso stalos of consoiousiios.‘? Avlncli foiisl itiitr 
our own inner life, lie also tells us, as wc liavri s('cn, tlia. 
this Absolute Cause is in its essence either personal (»r 
higher than personal. Why, then, should tlu'. Iminan, 
hiind he incompetent to gain some valid id(?a of tlni 
character of this Absolute Cause from the Clrical ideali^ 
which through its agency arise, a,iid wliidi gradually^ 
dominate the consciousiu'ss of mankind? Mr. Spiauau-'s 
reply is, that by I’cason of the m^awsary “ rdativity of our 
thought,” wc are wholly ('.vduded from any insight into 
the real character of the Absolute. This ohjectiou might 
hold good if the Ahsolute were a. Jh'ing wholly oiitsidt^ 
of and apart from ourselves; hut its fonai vaiiisia'S tie*, 
moment it is seen that Cod is immedialely iminaiKait in f lui 
soul’s higher life, and that conse(|U(‘ully the etliical ideals 
which speak with authority within us are none otlnu- than 
the self-revelation of the Ehuaial in the couseiousmws of 
mankind. And if it he furtlu'.r objected that we. can only 
know of God as lie reveals lliuisdf in our rational, moral 
and spiritual consciousness, and (‘annot pemdrate iii(,o tlni' 
Divine consciousness or super-conseioiisiH'ss it.sdi', (his ia 
no doubt true; hut it is e<pially tnu; that W(i ea,nnofo 
(mter directly into the iimor life of our fellow-men. And* 
such impossible knowledge of God in Jlis inmost Ixang 
is in no way necessary for Keligiou. All the religious 
i mn ne eds to know is, that the Intinitci and Mte.nud Oik; 
^aks directly to his mind and luiart, supports bin: 
when he is striving for tlio right, c<»inl'<)rts liim in hi: 
^stress, and invites and enjoins hiiu to rist! above hif* 
%ite animal self, and to realize that higinu- and divinec* 
self in which his intimate relationship and union wi(,h* 
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God consists. Dr. Martineau truly says : God as 
related to Nature and Humanity — as embracing and 
quickening the finite world, as the Source of all Order, 
Beauty and Good — we are not by Mr. Spencer’s hypo- 
thesis debarred from knowing, and this knowledge of 
God is really all that either religion or philosophy 
demands.’”- 

As Mr. Frederick Harrison justly argues, Eeligion, 
to be real and effective, must involve the feeling in the 
worshipper of a personal relationship between him and 
his God. The question, therefore, whether Mr. Spencer’s 
philosophy really reconciles Science and Eeligion, prac- 
tically amounts to this: Is that philosophy compatible 
with the existence of s ymp athetic and personal r ela ti o ns 
between the spirit of man and that Absolute Spix’it who 
manifests Himself in nature and humanity? There is 
an evident inconsistency in Mr. Spencer’s utterances on 
this matter. If his conclusion be sound, that the vague 
consciousness of the Absolute which he ascribes to man 
simply testifies to the reality of the Absolute, but affords 
no clue to the character of this Ultimate and Self-existent 
Being, how does it come about that Mr. Spencer feels 
himself justified in asserting that the Absolute is either 
personal or super-personal ? Again, if the nature of God 
involves personality, or something higher than person- 
ality, where, on Mr. Spencer’s theory, does the personal 
or super-personal life of God find manifestation ? Not 
in relation to other Gods, for in Mr. Spencer’s view 
such Gods do not exist ; nor is it in relation to man, for 

^ Article on ^‘Science, jSTescience and Faith/’ in Esmys, Revieios 
and Addresses^ Vol. III. p. 198. 
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if man is by his mental constitution precluded from all 
insiglit into the true character of the Supremo Ih'iiig, 
God and man can have no possible personal eommuuioii, 
and the super-personal life of God becomes wliolly iso- 
lated and unrelated to the self-conscious life of man 
But if the nature of God is such that it excludes all 
inte r-pe rsonal relations, it must be regarded, not as higher 
than, but as far lotver than, the personal lif(^ of man ; for 
it is just in the conscious rcsjxmsc of soul to soul that} 
the inner experience of man culniiiuda's; and it is in a 
real or supposed conscious relationsliip and S3'mpathyi 
between the Eternal and the tiuite soul that man’s elhi(tal 
force and enthusiasm become groat(\st, and his (cxjiei-i- 
ence of sjiiritual satisfaction and blessialness the most 
complete. 

If Mr. Spencer is right (as I believe he is) in main-' 
taining that the consciousness of man is not limited to 
finite and phenomenal expiuionces, but involves also an 
immediate apprehension of the reality and causality of 
the Absolute; and if ho is also right (as I bdievo lui is) 
in maintaining tliat the Uncreated Ground of all finite 
existence is certainly not lower than j)ersonal, — them con- 
sisteiicy requires that he should not restrict man’s appro- 
hensi on of the Absolute to a vague conscioustiess of its 
^existence. The universal principles of reaxson which 
enable finite minds to communicate with eacli other and 
render nature progressively intelligible to human thought; 
the ethical ideals wlxich emerge out of experience and 
imperatively indicate the path which human conduct 
should take ; the higher affections which virtually anni- 
hilate self-seeking desires and involve Infinity and 
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Eternity, — all these factors in man’s higher life carry 
with them self-evidence that they are no mere attributes 
of man as finite and individual, hut are the self -revela- 
tion in us of features of that Absolute Eeality on whom 
our finite spirits are ever conscious of depending. As 
human nature becomes more devoted to, and practically 
identified with, the Ideal, it cannot escape the intuitive 
conviction that it is attaining to truer and deeper insight 
into the real nature and character of God. 

It is true that this domination of the soul by divine 
ideas, by high ethical ideals, by self-effacing affections, 
may not enable us adequately to conceive of that inmost 
life of the Eternal in which all these ideas and ideals 
must have their origin and their unification. Still none 
the less is this apprehension of the character of God, 
which the human mind in its highest moral and spiritual 
experience attains, a real, though not an exhaustive, 
insight into the very essence of the Father within us ; 
and the immense power which this feeling of personal 
communion and sympathy with the Eternal possesses to 
comfort the human heart and to stimulate to noble con- 
duct, is presumptive evidence that we have here to deal 
with no mere illusory fancy, but with the real, reve lati on 
to the soul of the true nature and aim of that Self- 
existent One of whose thought and will the cosmos is 
the visible expression. 

"We speak, and we cannot but speak, of the Absolute 
Ground of all existence as Universal Mind and "Will; 
but in so doing we are well aware that these modes of 
expression may indicate nothing more than the highest 
conception our minds can form of the self-consciousness 
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and mode of energizing of Him Mdio is fdt to lie tlie 
abiding Ground of our finite existence and tlie, living 
Source of all that is persistent in our ideals. Yot, us I 
shall endeavour to show more fully in a later Lcniturc of 
this course, man’s incompeteney to fully realize in thought' 
the self-eonsciousncss of the Eternal Thinker api)cars to 
consist, not in.the chtmnts which our id('a of per- 

sonality involves, but rather in tlie mise o f llndUdion 
wTiieh necessarily attaches to all finite consciousness, l)ut 
which must be regarded as absent from tlie conse.iousiu'ss 
of God. While, then, I heartily agree with J\lr. Spiuicei- 
that, if the Absolute Eeing is not to be coruieived as p<ir-|; 
sonal. He must be regarded as higher than pei'soiial, 1 at! 
the same time earnestly conteniT that this “higher than.; 
personal” becomes an utterly empty and unnu'anini^i 
expression, unless it is held to signify that whatever (‘ls(i,;l 
of 'which we can form no conception, the Divine Naturej| 
may embrace, it assuredly embraces those positive oh^- : 
ments of personality which in the case of man nunha* 
the experiences of friendship and of love the high(ist 
blessedness to which human consciousness can attain. ^ 
The lesson, then, which I din-ivc from the comparison 
of the Agnostic and the Positivist teachings in regard to 
theology is, that God and man so intimately me(!t in the 
rational, ethical and spiritual exjieriimces of the soul, 
that a measure of real insight into the nature of the 
Absolute becomes possible to man ; and, tliough all such 
insight must needs fall short of fathoming the depths of 
the Self-subsistent Ideality, it novorthehass reveals (^sseii- 
tial features in the etismal character of that immanent God 
with whom each religious soul is conscious of the most 
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momentous personal relationship. The degree of Agnos- 
ticism in regard to the inner life of God, to which by the 
inherent necessities of our dependent existence we are 
necessarily subject, is not. an Agnosticism which denies 
satisfaction to the deepest needs and longings of the 
human mind and heart. This inevitable Agnosticism 
has no tendency whatever to paralyze philosophical and 
theological interests and studies, or to discredit and 
disparage the spiritual insight of the great prophetic 
teachers of mankind. 

All that Eeligion demands is, that the Supreme Being 
who is immanent in nature and in man shall know and 
sympathize with the human spirit’s real needs and good 
exertions, and shall respond to man’s aspiration and ado- 
ration. Granting this real spiritual relationship between 
the human and the Divine, Eeligion would not feel the 
least alarm or distress if Mr. Spencer or any otiier thinker 
should say that the ideas we atta,ch to this word ‘ ^per- 
sonal” do not adequately express the deepest reality in 
the life of the Eternal. Eeligion neither needs nor 
expects to attain to an exhaustive knowledge of the 
nature of God. Books that definitely discuss the psy- 
chology of the Eternal, as thougfi' He were another mind 
exactly like our own, and differing from ours only in 
the vastness of His range, are anything but congenial 
and helpful to the soul in its more devout moods. It is 
not improbable that there exists such an essential differ- 
ence between the consciousness of the Absolute and 
Eternal One, in whom all finite and dependent souls 
have their being, and the consciousness of these finite 
souls themselves, that the latter must be unable to fully 
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represent to themselves in imagination or in tlionglit 
the inmost life of the Supreme. Tct as our finite iniiuls 
bear clear marks of bcnng repi’oduetions or (liflbrentia- 
tions of the Eternal Substance, there appears to Ixi solid 
ground for believing, with Lotze, that we ai'c iK'aiau' 
the truth when we say, not that God is .s7Y>r«-p(u-sonal, 
but rather that man is 'h«/ra-porsonal, seeing that in tlio 
Infinite Being alone is self-suhsisteiKic, and tlun-efore 
perfect personality; and in man only that ap|)roxiina(ina 
to perfect personality Avhicli is possible under th(! limiting 
conditions of dependence and finitmlo. 

I conclude, accordingly, that notwithstanding the argu- 
inents which would condemn the Iniinan mind to oomphdi'- 
theological nescience or agnosticism, tli(!i'(‘, is still a r(!al 
validity in that faculty of spiritual discaumnient of which T. 
spoke in the last Lecture, and that consecpKmtly tlm pro- 
gressive attainment of religious tnith, i.o. of insight into 
the essential character of the Eternal, is intrinsically ])o^- 
sible to man, and is actually in differing d('gr(ies a,i d 
aspects realized in the various Bac.red Hcripf,ur<!s of 
Hunianity to which the minds and hearts of multitudes 
have recourse for the bread of sjiiritual life. 

Finally, if we admit that in the dilfei-ent forms of the 
world’s religious literature, and of religious thought and 
sentiment, there are presented, in various d(!grees of 
fulness and purity, phases of religious truth of (du.rnal 
validity and significance, tlic (luestion ; iris(is, What is. 
the relation of this religious or spiritual truth to thal;’ 

of which the liuman mind roacluss by 
the study of nature and of history ? If science and his- 
torical study throw increasing light on the present nda- 
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tions and past modes of physical and mental phenomena, 
it would seem that the prophet’s direct ethical and 
spiritual insight into the character of the Ultimate 
Ground of all finite existence must not contradict 
the results reached by careful scientific investigation 
into those cosmical facts through which the Absolute 
manifests His thought and will under the conditions of 
space and time. It is evident, however, that the history 
of theological and of scientific thought discloses frequent 
instances in which a new access of scientific light, or the 
dominance of a new and influential idea in general cul- 
ture, has produced, at all events temporarily, a sharp 
collision between accepted religious doctrines, and the_. 
;new scientific or philosophical ideas. In the present 
day, for example, we are experiencing in a somewhat 
.iicute form the conflict between the generally accepted 
modes of Theological Doctrine and the now widely pre- 
valent scientific and philosophical conception of Evolu- 
In the ■ next two Lectures, accordingly, I will 
'httempt to find some rationale of this transient or perma- 
nent antagonism between religious faith and progressive 
culture. This antagonism, however, assumes very dif- 
ferent features and a very different degree of importance 
according as it is an antagonism between Culture and 
Dogmatic or “ Orthodox ” Eeligion, or between Culture 
and what we may term Eational Eeligion {Vernunfl- 
glauhe). In the next Lecture I will consider the grounds 
of the antagonism between advancing Culture and Dog- 
matic Eeligion, and in the succeeding Lecture I will call 
your attention to the far more momentous antagonism 
between Culture and Eational Eeligion. 


Lecttjre IV. 


CULTURE AND RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


I. CULTUHE AND DOGMATIC ItHLTGION'. 

The faculty of ratioual arid spiritual iusiglit;, wliittli T 
endeavourod to describe in tlio second TiC.ctiii-(', rt'vcnis (o 
the hLuman soul its relationship witli (liat HcH'-icxislc'ut 
LifewMcb. is believed to create, to animate and to uiiil'y, 
the phenomena of nature. To man in an (dmnentary 
stage of culture, the spirit or spirits with whom ho con- 
ceives himself to be in sympathetic relation will be the 
great Powers to whose personal agency he ascrib(« tlui 
natural influences whieli afl'cet his happiiuiss; but with 
further and higher culture, tlie conviction grows tliat 
nature is an organic unity, and that tlun-elbro it is ()n() 
Supi’eme Causality which calls the. phenomena of the 
universe into existence and eomrnnnes with tln^ human 
mind. As man’s etlucal consciousness disidoses its range 
and its authority, the Being whom he worships b(;comes 
identified with the source of the idea of Duty, and of 
those aesthetic and moral ideals which speak with autho- 
rity in man’s inner life. But while the insight of the 
higher reason and of the conscience is tlius awakening 
in the human mind a belief in its moral and spiritual 
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relation with, the Soul of souls, or the creative Spirit of 
the cosmos, the scientific understanding has been busily- 
engaged with the study of physical phenomena ; and on 
the basis of the uniformities or laws which it has there 
discovered, it has formed for itself a certain general theory 
of the order of nature and of what are called the physical 
causes of phenomena. Hence there arise two theories of 
the cosmos — two Weltanschauimgcn^ as the Germans say — 
the religious and the scientific ; and it is inevitalde that 
the scientific and the religious interpretation and expla- 
nation of the world and its Cause should at times come 
into either apparent or real collision. 

The essence of the r eligio us reading of the universe 
is, that there is a Power behind nature and in close 
relationship with the human heart and mind, by whose 
volitional activity the phenomena of nature are called 
into being. In the lowest as well as in the highest 
stages of the religious consciousness, the God or Gods 
are regarded as, in a certain sense, the immediate cause 
of the changes which take place in the world around. 
The movements of the heavenly bodies, the succession 
of the seasons, the new life of spring, the destructive 
action of the lightning, are all felt by the mind, in its reli- 
gious mood, to be dependent on the will of the Suprem e 
Object of worship. The mind, however, in its scientific 
nmod, comes to form what aj>pcars to be a quite different 
noti on of Causation. Instead of referring the movements 
of the planets to the direct will of the Deity, it finds an 
explanation of the phenomena in the previous existence 
of forces, which, as the solar nebula cooled, passed from 
a molecular to a molar mode of manifestation ; or it 
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brings in tlie previous oxistt'iiec of ebMtfrical ciH’rgy to 
explain why the tro(i or the. liuiiian being was slrickcai 
down by the thunderbolt. Now, as I shall try to sliow 
in the Lecture on the Argument from tlausation, the 
collision here l)etwecn the scientific and tlu'. religif)us 
conception is only an apparent collision, and arises mainly 
from an e(pu.vocal use of tlu'- word “ (Ja.use.” 

Hut besides siuih. nominal (•,ollisi<»ns as this, t.here are, 
as we are AVcdl awan^, nail collisions betwium science 
and the popular religious faith which grow out of 
something dci-per iliaii verbal niisnndm'slandings. In 
quite modem tinu's, for instamu?, physical and historical 
research have liompletely tu\galived and ('.xploded certain 
views of nature and history whieh wm-e one,(> n'garded 
as forming e.sse.nlial parts of aeiuqib'd theologiiad dogma. 
We noAV siHi that, as a niutti'r of fact, the sun does not.i 
go round the (‘artli, liowever firmly niligious minds may 
have once helievisl it to do; humanity in all jiroljability 
takes its physiological origin, at least, from tlu; anthropoid 
apes, however d(;ar to many religious minds may lx; tlu; 
notion that it is an entirely iu;w and unrelai.ed form of 
Divine cr(;atiou ; the hook of («em;.sis r(;ally is not so 
valuahlc from a seienlillc point of view as arc flu; jiiost 
recent works on astronomy and ge.ology ; tlu; Jbhh; cer- 
tainly does not hear the impri;ss of being tlu; uiiiipu; 
composition of oiu; Holy Spirit, but bas all tlu; marks 
of having be(;n tlu; work of many minds of vaiying 
degrees of scientilic, philosopliical and spiritual insight. • 
We SCO, tli(;n, that beyond a doubt, not only liave 
there been in the past violent eollisions betw(;en the 
scientific and the religious Wdlamdiamuujcn^ but that, 
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in all such collisions religious faith appears to have 
been decidedly on the losing^side. The present age is 
experiencing in an acute form this antagonism between 
the generally accepted conclusions of Science and what 
is called Eeligious Belief ; and as one of the objects 
of these Lectures is to examine into this controversy, 
and, if possible, to help towards a .jecpncd^^^^ it is 
very necessary that we should clearly understand what 
is essential and what is accidental in these conflicts. 
The first noticeable feature which strikes iis is, that 
such controversies fall into two quite distinct classes. 
The science and philosophy of an age may collide with 
what Kant terms Eational Eeligious Belief ( Vernunft-' 
glauhe)^ or they may collide with Doctrinal or Dogmatic 
Belief [doctrinaler Glaiibe)^ and these two collisions are 
very different in character and in permanent signifi- 
cance. In the latter case, it almost invariably turns 
out that Science is in the right ; but in the former case, 
it more generally happens that each party on reflection 
sees itself to be in some degree in the wrong, and that 
accordingly, by the removal of misunderstandings and 
by reasonable mutual concessions, harmony is ultimately 
re-established. 

As a preparation, therefore, for entering into the real 
merits of this controversy between Culture and Faith, I 
will now ask your attention while I endeavour to set 
forth the features in Dogmatic, or, as we may perhaps 
call it, “Orthodox’^ Eeligion, as distinguished from 
Eational Eeligion. Positive or established religions inevi- 
tably tend to assume the “ orthodox” character, that is, 
to impose on their believers the acceptance of certain 
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dogmas, not on tlie ground of the agreement of these 
dogmas with the results arrived at by the scientific 
understanding in the study of phenomena, or with the 
ideals which assert themselves with self-evidencing clear- 
ness and authority in the moral and spiritual conscious- 
ness of mankind, hut on the very different ground that 
they form part of a miraculously revealed system of 
doctrine and ritual. 

How this comes about is not difficult to see. One of 
the causes is no doubt the temptation which always besots 
a sacerdotal order, to magnify their own office by making 
themselves indispousable mediators between God and the 
individual soul. But there are deeper influences at work 
tiian this. If I have rightly explained the origin of great 
religious movements, they have their source and their 
divine authority in some new and real insight into the 
essential nature and relationship with humanity of that 
Eternal and Absolute Being who reveals His presence in 
the human consciousness in self-evident and necessary 
rational ideas, and in those ideal aspirations which, so 
soon as they are clearly apprehended by the self-conscious 
soul, are intuitively felt to carry with them an uncon- 
ditional authority. Jesus, for instance, could not have 
proved by an appeal to some more self-evident truth, that 
love of one’s neighbour as a spring of action has an in- 
trinsic right to prevail over the counter-claims of personal 
pleasure ; nor did he need to prove it, for as soon as the 
proposition is distinctly understood, Conscience, or the 
Practical Beason, which is immanent in man’s conscious- 
ness, at once declares the principle to be absolutely and 
eternally true. On the basis of this ethical and religious 
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experience, Jesus proclaims, as tire essence of ethics and 
religion, the profound truth that Divine Love is the 
supreme spring of action in humanity, and that as such it 
belongs to the very substance of that Absolute and Self- 
existent Being on whom every finite soul cannot help 
believing itself to be dependent alike for its existence and 
for its ethical ideals. The religious belief of J esus him- 
self, there is every reason to think, partook in no way of 
those features which characterize what we call the dog- 
matic or “orthodox” religions. It rested not at all on 
external authority; it was in every sense what Ivant 
calls a Vernunft-glauhe. It was at once rational and 
revealed. It was rational^ as being based entirely on 
that theoretical and practical Eeason, that felt immanence 
of the Universal and the Eternal in our finite nature, 
which is the ground of all ontological insight, of all first- 
hand religious belief. It was revealed, as being a new 
and higher stage of man’s interpreting insight into the 
essential character of that indwelling Self-existent One, 
who is the absolute Ground alike of our power to Eeason 
and of our capacity for spiritual Love. 

How, then, does this rational religion in the founder 
become dogmatic and “ orthodox ” in the great majority 
of his future disciples ? In this way : whenever a new and 
vivifying central idea or belief takes possession of a great 
soul, it immediately tends to modify and partly re-con- 
struct the prophet’s general theory of the universe. With 
that new idea as the living principle, the religious reformer 
constructs, out of the scientific ideas, the recognized social 
relations and the metaphysical theories which he shares 
with his contemporaries, the highest and most satisfac- 
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tory account 'which he can reach of God, and of Ilis 
present and future dealings with nature and huTnanity. 
The reverent but uncritical disciple recognizes, by virtiui 
of his own moral and spiritual insight, that the reformer 
is giving utterance to ideas of a most inspiring and ele- 
vating character, — ideas which the hearer, though ho 
vividly feels their absolute truth and authority, and their 
marvellous power to uplift his thoughts, his aspirations 
and his faith, is at the same time conscious tliat he could 
not himself have originated. They seem to him to be, as 
in truth they are, divinely inspired; but to the disciple, at 
his far lower level of spiritual awakenmout, llie inspira- 
tion appears to wholly transcend the possilulities of iiku-o 
humanity. The master thus becomes inviisted witli a 
certain superhuman character; and hence tlie disdphs 
comes to" ascribe to every feature in the prophet’s tcaoh-i 
ing that absoluteness and infallibility which only higiti- 
mately belongs to the vital and essential principle which 
the immanent Universal, or God, in the master’s con- 
sciousness has revealed, and which the disciple, in virtue 
of the same Divine immanence, has felt to be of absolute 
authority and worth. And this confusion betwtuiu the 
essential spirit of the prophet’s gosi)el and its accidenlal 
intellectual embodiment is still furth(;r e.vtfjmled wlum, 
as in the case of Clnistianity, the same absolute worth 
is ascribed to the recorded religious uttei'ances of his 
ejjlies.t disciples. The great priu(;iple whicli constituted 
the life and essence of the reformer’s gospel is not, even 
in the,mind of the original founder of the religion him- 
self, seen in all its ethical and social im])licafions. It 
took, for instance, more than a thousand years’ experience 
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for the great body of Christians to distinctly discern that 
' slavery is morally wrong, although its immorality is 
already implicitly present in the fundamental Christian 
idea of Divine Datherhood and human Brotherhood. 
And even in the present day, the operation in the souls 
of men of the essential principle of Christian Love, is 
imparting a moral and obligatory character to certain 
lines of social and political conduct which have here- 
tofore been commonly regarded even by Christians as 
morally indifferent. 

Thus in all established dogmatic religions, the eternal 
principles which they enshrine, and which are the source 
of their mighty power for good, become associated on 
e(jual terms with a set of doctrines and ideas which have 
no universal validity, but belong to a particular stage of 
scientific knowledge, of social usage and of philosophical 
speculation ; and all alike are represented in the articles 
, of faith of the dogmatic religion as infallible truth, wliich 
cannot be called in question save at the risk both of 
ecclesiastical excommunication and of exclusion from the 
heaven of God’s approving sympathy. For a long time, 
pious souls, whose moral and spiritual nature has been 
fed and satisfied by the elements of eternal truth, which, 
with all its narrowness and error, the dogmatic' religion 
contains, do not clearly realize the essential incompati- 
bility between the vital principles of their religious faith 


and the stereotyped dogmas by which these principles 
are repressed and distorted. For a long time they may 
manage to hold simultaneously the eternal tru^ that 
God is Love, and the Ohurch’s dogmas of universal 


depravity, of vicarious atonement, of a personal devil, 
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and the eternal damnation of heretics ; but, sooner or 
later, the implicit contradiction between the eternal prin- 
ciple and the temporary dogma becomes clearly explicit 
in the consciousness, and an inner struggle sets in whicli 
can only issue in the extrusion from the sphere of reli- 
gious belief of every ecclesiastical dogma 'which cannot 
be harmonized 'with that ethical imperative in which the 
indwelling Eternal reveals His presence and His will to 
the finite mind and heart. 

But while the higher Eeason or Spiritual Insight tlius 
denounces and expels all forms of theological dogma 
which contravene the highest Ideal through which the 
immanent God in every age reveals IIims(!lf to tlu; (luilt! 
mind, there is also another powerful protc\st against the 
false pretensions of dogmatic religions which proceeds, 
not from the Practical Reason or the faculty of spiritual 
discernment, but from the Critical Understanding, the 
function of which is to study the facts' of matter and of 
mind, and to discover, if possible, the historical develop- 
ment of cosraical phenomena. 

In all dogmatic religions, and particularly in dog- 
matic Christianity, with its infallible Bibhi, tlui (issmitiul 
elements of religious belief become aHS()ciat(!d with c.v.r- 
tain transient theories of the physical univ(^l•s(^ wliich 
happened to be dominant in the age wlnai the dogmatic 
rehgion came into existence. Hence thcisc; particular 
phases in the history of sfiientific discovery or scientific 
speculation receive a special consecration in the view of 
the dogmatic religionist. Therefore, as Science) advances, ' 
and new conceptions of the universe approve thcrnscd viis 
to competent thinkers, a violent conflict ensues bcitween 
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the fresh scientific insight and the established dogma; 
and, as we well know, even in times so recent as that of 
the Eeformation, the promulgators of the Copernican 
theory of the cosmos might count themselves fortunate 
if they escaped with their lives from the clutches of the 
ecclesiastical dogmatist. Eeasonable religious belief is, 
of all principles in human nature, the most powerful, the 
most influential for good ; but when, as in the case of 
“orthodox” religions, the rightful absolute authority 
with which the divine ethical imperative speaks to the 
individual soul is illegitimately transferred to the dogmas 
of a Church, the_history of religious persecution only too 
forcibly illustrates the truth of the ancient adage, Corruptio 
optimi pessima est. 

And what has been said of Science holds good also of 
Metaphysical Speculation. We may fittingly take as an 
illustration of the way in which the particular philoso- 
phical views of the period when the dogmatic religion 
took shape become stereotyped in the Church’s creeds, 
.the highest and most influential of the universal Eeli- 
gions, viz. Christianity. At the time when this religion 
assumed a dogmatic or “ orthodox ” character, a meta- 
physical theory of God as being in Himself too exalted 
to be apprehended by the finite mind, and of the Logos or 
Word of God as the necessary medium through whom the 
Eternal manifested or revealed Himself in a way suited 
to human capacity, happened (and we may say provi- 
dentially happened) to be the dominant form of religious 
philosophy among those cultured Greeks in Asia Minor 
and elsewhere, who were most attracted by the sublime 
ethical and spiritual features of the religious movement 
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initiated by Jesus of bTazaretli. Jesus had c^'cl• spulvc'ii 
of God as the Father ■within him ; and tlioiigh there is 
good reason to believe that he himself never dreamed 
that the Eternal was immanent or incarnate in him in any 
different sense to that in which lie is immanent in every 
rational soul, it is not surprising, when all the circum- 
stances of the case are taken into account, tliat the world’s 
greatest Pi’ophet and religious Teacher AV'as at length, 
in the imagination of his enthusiastic disciples, exclu- 
sively identified with that Divine Word or Iteason Avhich 
the philosophical believers of that day r(\gavded as tin; 
indispensable intermediary between the Et(n:nal God and 
the human mind and heart. In tliis Avay, tlus sou of klaiy 
of Nazareth was removed out of the cat(!gory of liumanily, 
and conceived of as the Son of God in a (piite diil'erent 
se nse to that in which, in the view of the rational reli- 
gionist, all men are sons of God. He was the eternal or tcu- 
crea'ted Son, while his brethren of mankind arc the a-eated 
offspring of the Father. It is foreign to my pur 2 )os(; in 
these Lectures to trace tins dogmatizing procciss fuif lKu-, 
and to review the lines of thought by which, out of tliis 
dogmatic germ, the full-blown doctrine of the Atlianasiau 
Trinity finally grew. As almost always hajjptuis with 
tbS'accepted doctrines of established religions, this lig- 
ment of the speculative imagination bcscaiiuj invested willi 
an infallible character, and thus madc^ an essential pai-t 
of Christian truth and an essential conditi(m of the soul’s 
salvation. The character of this process, by which the 
Batio nal Beligion of J esus became transformed into Dog- 
0^^ “Orthodox” Beligion, is thus admirably de- 
scribed by the late Dr. Hatch in his Hibbcrt L eclures o 
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Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the 
Christian Church ’’ : 

Doctrine came to be thus co-ordinate with character as the 
basis on which the churches joined together in local or general 
confederation and accepted each *other’s certificates. The hier- 
archical tendency grew with it and out of it. The position of 
the bishops, which had grown out of the assumed desirability of 
guarding the tradition of truth, tended to emphasize that tradi- 
tion. It gave to tradition not only a new importance, but also 
a new sanction. It rested belief upon living authority. Men 
; were no longer free to interpret for themselves^ ^ 

I have adduced this case of dogmatic Christianity as 
being an excellent illustration of the fundamental distinc- 
Ijtion between Eational and Dogmatic Eeligion. EiQ-tioiial 
|Eeligion rests its claim to be received as true on tbe 
Iground that its principles are endorsed, or maybe endorsed, 
iby the direct personal experience of each individual soul ; 

; while Dogmatic Eeligion rests its claim to acceptance 
^ on some outward authority altogether extrinsic to the 
I believer’s own self-consciousness. Eational Eeligion, in 
the person of Jesus, declares that real insight into the 
nature of God, and into the relationship between Him and 
the spirit of man, is accessible to every one in proportion 
to the increasing purity of his conscience and his heart. 
Dogmatic Christianity, on the other hand, lays down 
a doctrine of the tri-une nature of God which no purity 
of heart, however great, has the slightest tendency either 
to discover or to confirm, and then proceeds to declare 
the belief in this dogma to be an essential factor of true 
religion. This identification by the ‘‘ orthodox ” believer. 
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of a transient phase of metaphysical speculation with tlic 
abiding essence of true religion, naturally produces, in the 
long run, the same evil results which wo have seen to 
follow from a like identification of the essence of reli- 
gion with a particular phase of scientific conception. _ Col- 
lisions are inevitable between the metaphysical ideas 
mbodied in the orthodox creed and newer philosophical 
beliefs ; and when a thinker like Servetus seelcs to divest, 
the religious faith of its obsolete mctapliysical dress, 
and to invest it with a form more in harmony with tlus 
thought of modern times, a dogmatist like Calvin thinks 
that the essence of Christianity is grhivously imperilled, 
and that the only way of securing its intc'giity is by 
sending the critical objector to the stake. j\nd it is but 
a milder form of this same pernicious principl(^ of ndi- 
gious dogmatism, which has in recent years pass(id stm- 
tenee of ecclesiastical ostracism on men like Clianning 
and Theodore Parker, in whose glowing love for Cod and 
for humanity Jesus would have seen the surest marks of 
true discipleship to himself. , 

It remains to be noticed further, that all dogmatic*, 
religions tend, as we have seen, to take the I'oundt’r of 
the religion out of the category of humanity; and thus, 
by converting him into an entirely exceptional and 
unique being, ensure perpetual antagonism bcdwccui 
dogmatism and progressive scientific and idulosophical 
ideas. The most conspicuous instance of this thihuman- 
ming proce^ applied to the personality of the founders 
of rehgion is, of course, to be seen in the pc)j)ular doili- 
^tion of J esus of Nazareth ; and it is instructive to 
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note Ilow in the present day — when, in the light of free 
thought and higher ethical ideals, the ungrounded nature 
of the pretensions to infallibility of Dogmatic Religion is 
being on all sides more clearly discerned, and thoughtful 
minds in all sects are passing more and more into the 
position of rational religionists — this last stronghold of 
dogmatism, to wit, the wholly exceptional and unique 
Ichayaeter of the Incarnation of the Eternal in the person 
of the son of Mary, is b eing vehemently defended by 
religious thinkers who appear to have abandoned every 
|other dogmatic entrenchment, but who cannot persuade 
Ithemselves that the essence of Christianity, as the abso- 
lute religion, admits of being dissociated from this par- 
ticular dogmatic belief also.’- It appears to me most 
^strange that such able thinkers do not perceive that, in 
.'so representing Jesus, they are really undermining the 
|rational ground of the inestimable worth of his character 
I'and his teaching, as a revelation and realization of those 
idivine possibilities of spiritual insight and of felt com- 
munion with God which are implicit in every rational 
'soul. By those who thus cling to this remnant of dog- 
matism, and hesitate to fully identify themselves with 
that Rational Religion which J esus himself initiated, the 
following emphatic and important words by Prof. Max 


I 1 Vide the Series of Essays termed Lux Mundi, The same notion, 
though in a much more diluted form, appears in the writings of Dr. 
Lynam Ahhott, and of many other advocates of the so-called ^‘ISTew 
Theology.” A very lucid and forcible exposure of the inconsi^^y^ 
of this position wilFbeTSund in a pamphlet by the Eev. E. A. Arm- 
ptrpjig on “ The iSTew Orthodoxy,” and in an article from the saipie pen 
\|on “Thoroughness in Theology,”. in the New World for Dec. 1893. 
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Miiller in his Gifford Lectures on Theosophy’’ ^ deserve 
th^most careful pondering : 

may make the fullest allowjuice for those wlio, from 
reverence for God and for Clirist and from the purest ii[iotiv(‘.s, 
protest against clainiing for man tlie full l>rotlicrhood of Christ. 
But when they say tliat the dihei’cnco l)etw(ien ( Jhrist and man- 
kind is one of Ivind, and not of degr(‘e, they know not wlia.t t.liey 
do; they nullify the whole of Christs teaching, and tlay deny 
the Iiicariiation which they prchnid to tea.ch. ,L(it (/Ih^ dirDnvm'c. 
of degree be as large as ever it can l)e hetweem tliosc who h(‘]()ng 
to the same kind ; hut to look for one or two pa,ssag’e.s in the, N(‘.w 
Testament wliieli may possibly point to a dihereiKM^ in kind is 
surely useless against the ov(‘rwh(‘lming vvaigiit of t he. evide.n('(‘ 
that appeals to us from thci veuy words of (Jhrist. We, ha,v(‘. 
lately been told, for insta,iieA‘, that Christ ne.vcu* spea.ks of Car 
Tather when including himsdf, and iha,t wlnai Ii<‘, t;a,ugiit his 
disciples to pray, Our Father wliicii a,rt in hea-vcm, h<.‘. ini.(m- 
tionally excluded liimself. This might sound plausihk‘ in a ^ 
court of law, but what is it when confronted with the*, words of 
Christ: 'Go to my brethren, and say to tlumi, I a-sernd unto my 
Father and your Father, and to my God and your God’ Was 
that also meant to imply that his Ka,tlHjr wa,s not tlu^ saniii as 
their Father, and their God noL the sa,me a,s his God 

I quote these words with especial pleasure, 1)(‘c^a.us(', 
they support my conviction that the view of the. nmiu 
basis of rclig^^ belief which I am advocjaiing in thes(^. 
Lectures is essentially in harmony witli t\u) pliilosophy 
of religi^^^^ implied in the utterances of the Louud(ir of 
Christie 

Accordingly, at this point it will bo worth while to 
digress for a moment from the main course of my exi>osi- 
tion,^ to indicate the difference between the doctrine of 
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the Incarnation, wMch I regard as the true one and as 
■ddentical with that implied in the words of Jesus, and 
the doctrine of the Incarnation as presented in the 
; orthodox creeds. As I have said before, the facts of our 
ethical and spiritual experience seem to me to clearly 
show that all rational souls are of the same substance 
with the Eternal Cause and Ground from whom they 
arise, and in whom they still have their being. I agree 
with the late Lord Gifford, the founder of the Gifford 
Lectureship, who, in his striking essay on Substance, 
writes : “ God must be the very substance and essence 
■' of the human soul. The human soul is neither self- 
derived nor self-subsisting. It would vanish if it had 
‘’ not a substance, and its substance is God.” I am far, 
then, from being disposed to quarrel with the words of 
the Creed which declare that Jesus is of the same sub- 
• stance as the Father; what I object to in “orthodox” 

I Christianity is, that the creed is too narrow;, and confines 
■ to the particular case of J esus a relation with God which 
I holds good of every rational soul. The basal doc trine 
i ;o f Christ ianity is a doctrine of a Trinity in Unity , 
lout^of a countless plurality of persons "in* Divine 
" ^ubstance . This Substance is the Eternal Eeason, the 
Eternal Eighteousness, the Eternal Love ; and it is just 
because on one side of our nature we are all alike in 
^indissoluble union with this Absolute and All-embracing 
Personality, that mutual thought and mutual love become 
possible, and that no sophistry can wholly stifle the con- 
viction that the omniscient God is an essential par^ to 
all our dealings one with another. The Eternal Substance, 
un which all created things and minds inhere, and by 
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wliicli tliey are, consciously or unconsciously, related to 
each other, is, in the words of Jesus, the Father within us. 
And when the Creeds say that it is heresy to divide tin; 
Substance or to confuse the Persons, this, too, is true ; but 
the persons to which it applies are not tlio tlnxio Persons 
of the Ti'inity, but the inmnnerable persons tliat pro(au>(l 
from, but still remain in living union witli, the Indwelling- 
Eternal. Hence, when freed from the uuuutnral limita- 
tions which the articles of orthodoxy impose upon if, 
the idea of the Incarnation of Cod in huiua nity is the- 
profoundest of all truths alilcc in philosophy and in theo-*, 
l ogy ; and no doubt it is this (denumt of trnlh in the 
doctrine of the Trinity which has nia.de that doctrine so 
long-lived, and has enabled it, notwitbstanding the errm-s 
and the narrow dogmatism with which it has been asso- 
ciated, to be in no small degree helpful to religious 
minds. But the Trinitarian dogma is ,n()t pijly pliilpsoph i-| 
cally false in excluding from jiarticipiation in the Divine 
Substance all human beings save one, and in including 
as a third Person what is mcrelj'- -an abstraction, and no 
concrete reality, but it is also inconsistent and cuni’used! 
from the circumstance that it employs the words, ‘‘(Jo<P 
the Father,” in a double sense; for Cod the Father is, 
on the one hand, used to denote the Substance in which 
the Persons have their unitar-y ground, but it is also 
used to indicate one of the Persons in the sacred Trinity. 
Thus, though this dogma servos to suggest a philosophical 
theory of the relation of God to man of the highest sig- 
nifipance and worth, yet, as it stands in the Creeds, it is 
toQjiarrow, inconsistent and confused, to be of permanent 
theological value. 
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I But wliile tlie doctrine of the Incarnation, when viewed 

! as limited to Jesus of Nazareth, is a merely transient 
feature of Dogmatic Eeligion, which in the present day 
I is being rapidly undermined both by historical criticism 
I and by scientific and philosophical thought, the recogni- 
I tion of the normal Incarnation of God in human nature 


; furnishes, I apprehend, at once the indestructible foun- 
idation of Eational Eeligion, and the true principle of 
Authority in Theology — a principle which in the future 
will surely replace the spurious Authority on which 
dogmatic “orthodoxy” rests. The tranference of final, 
appeal in matters theological from an external to an 
internal court is, as the recent Parliament of Eeligions 
at Chicago clearly shows, silently but swiftly advancing 
in all the great religions of the world ; and Dr. Marti- 
neau’s profound treatise on “ The Seat of Authority in 
Eeligion ” is the work which most consistently and ade- 
quately voices this demand of our age for a rational basis 
of theistic belief. It is one of the most hopeful signs in 
the religious world of to-day that this work, in conjunc- 
tion with the same author’s “Types of Ethical Theory” 
and “A Study of Eeligion,” is evidently finding its way 
into the hands of the more thoughtful and influential 
members of all religious denominations; and beyojiid,_a 
doubt it will play a most important part in revolution- 
izing the current conceptions of “ Inspiration ”._„and 
“ Eevelation,” by enabling intelligent believers to di s - 
cem that the ultimate credentials of a theological dpgnia, 
can only lie in -the poiyer which such dogma possesses to 
awaken an emphatiio response in those rational, ethical 
and spiritual factors of the individual consciousness 
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tlirongh wbich the Uniyersal Mind progressively reveals 
of man. In the Preface of the work 
to which I refer^ Dr. Martinean thus lucidly expounds 
the central idea to which his book gives complete and 
eloquent expression : 

I am prepared to hear that, after dispensing with miracles 
and infallible persons, I have no right to speak of ' authority’ at > 
all, the^ intpitional assurance which I substitute for it being 
nothing but confidence in my own reason. If to rest on autho- 
ritj is to mean an acceptance of what, as foreign to my faculty, 

I cannot know, in mere reliance on the testimony of one who 
can and does, I certainly find no such basis for religion ; inas- 
much as second -hand belief, assented to at the dictation of an 
initiate d^ expert, without personal response of thought and reve- 
rence^ in rnyself, has no more tincture of religion in it than any 
ortrer lesson lea^ by rote. The mere resort to testimony for 
information beyond our province does not fill the meaning of 
^ authority,’ which we never acknowledge till that which speaks 
to us fr o m a nother and a higher strikes home and wakes the 
^p bp^ ^__ hx ourselves, and is thereby instantly transferred from 
external attestation to self-e\ddenee. And this response it is 
which makes the moral intuitions, started by outward appeal, 
reflected back by inward veneration, more than egoistic phe- 
nomena, and turning them into correspondency between the 
universal and the individual mind invests them with true 
^authority.’ We trust in them, not with any rationalist arro-| 
gance because they are our own, but precisely because tliey arei- 
not our own, with awe and aspiration. The conscious7iess of I 
authority is doubtless human, but conditional on the source \ 
being divine.” 

On a superficial view it may appear that Dr. Marti- 
neau’s account of our moral intuitions as being worthy 
of trust, not because they are our own, but ‘‘precisely 
because they are not our own,” contravenes the principle, 
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whicli I am seeking to establisk in these Lectures, viz. 

that the authority of the ideal is both human and divine, 

seeing that God is so truly immanent in the soul that 

His essential character and will are revealed, not to^ but in, 

the rational and ethical self-consciousness of man. There 

> © 

may seem, accordingly, to be a fundamental difference 
between Dr. Martineau’s view of the essential nature of 
the moral imperative and that to which I am led. When, 
however. Dr. Martineau’s doctrine is fully understood, 
this appearance of difference, I believe, vanishes ; for in 
a most interesting and important section of the Types 
of Ethical Theory”^ Dr. Martineau makes it quite clear 
that his own doctrine “is in essential accordance” with 
the late Prof. T. H. Green’s statement, that “it is the 
very essence of moral duty to be imposed by a man upon., 
himself.” ^ 

Inspiration and Revelation, accordingly, are not accu- 
rately described as information or illumination imported 
into the soul from without, but are rather the emergence 
into the clear light of self-consciqusness of gleams of 
that^jeternal Reason, Righteousness and Love which are 
i mplicit, in humanity in virtue of that essential Sonship 
which relates the spirit of man to the Father within him. 
'From the basal truth, that all rational souls are of the 
same substance with the Eternal, it inevitably follows 
that religious faith, in so far as it is well-grounded, is 
also rational ; that is to say, it finds its justification, not 
; in some external authority, but in the very tissue and 

i ‘ ultimate constitution of the human mind itself. All that 

1 »• 

1 Vol. 11. p. 106, 2nd ed. 

^ Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 354, 
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Inspiration does, whether it arises from the immediate 
action of the Uniyersal Mind on the human mind, or 
whether it he due to kindling contact with some nobler 
sonl or some inspired scripture, is simply to awaken 
into clearer consciousness that dormant rationality and 
divinity which God’s infinite love has imparted to man 
in fashioning the soul out of His own eternal essence. 

As, then, the seat of final authority in religion is in 
that higher life of the reason, the conscience and the lieart, 
through which an ideal of excellence is progressively re- 
vealed, it follows that as culture advances, as ideals become ■ 
higher, and knowledge of the universe inci-eases, tlu^ 
forms of theological conception must gradually exjtaud 
anu undergo such modification as will bring tin an into 
accord with the deeper insight of the Spirit and tlu^ 
wider outlook of the Understanding. Hence it is iuevi- ' 
table that progressive Culture and Dogmatic Ih-ligieij, 
with its stereot}’-ped forms of dogma and ritual, sboidd 
violently clash; and it is no less inevitabh^ that, in all 
such conflict it will bo by Culture that in the (‘nd the' 
victory will be won. 

But how about Eational Eeligion — the redigion, l.bat 
is, which makes its final appeal, not to any ('.xten-iial 
authority (be it the utterance of a religious Icaeli-'r, a 
church or a book), but to that inner rational, etliieial and 
spiritual consciousness, through whiedi tlu; Mtcrual is 
believed to reveal lliinsclf to tin; individual soul V d’lu! 
really significant and tragic featurt; in the present con- 
dition of the civilized world is the whh^spread inability 
of Culture and Eational Eeligion to come to a satisfac- 
tory understanding with each other; and the moiueutous 

L 
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questiori to wliicli I shall have to ask your attention in 
the following Lectures is whether the present estrange- 
ment of a large section of cultured society from theistic 
belief is removable by earnest thought and by mutual 
concessions from both the scientific and the theological 
side, or whether there is an intrinsic incompatibility 
between high mental development and firm religious 
convictioUf 


Lecttire V. 


CULTURE AND RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


II. Culture and Eational Ebligion. 

The foregoing exiiosition of the nature of J)ogmatie 
Eeligion will explain the collisions which tak(! phun', 
between it and advancing culture. If I have rightly 
placed the essence of Ecligious Eelief in some insight 
into the nature of the Eternal given in the ethical ideal 
which carries with it a eonciousness of relationship to a 
source of absolute authority, then it is evident tiuit as 
human ideals rise and their application to all the i-(;la- 
tions of life are more clearly disceriUMl, so the soul’s 
conception of the character of God will expand; and wil.h 
the advance of scientific knowledge the mod(i of c.on- 
ceiving of God’s relation to the Cosmos will also advaucce 
The Dogmatic Eeligion, then, which consec.rattis and 
stereotypes a particxdar phase of ethical insight and of 
cosmical science, inevitably comes into conflict with 
physical and moral science so soon us this science has 
progressed to new and more adequate modes of viewing 
nature and humanity. In such conflicts between Theo- 
logical Dogma on the one hand, and Science and Morality 
on the other, the victory of the latter is only a question 

l2 
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of time ; and, as a matter of course, these antagonisms 
become fewer and less virulent as Culture progresses, 
and the true nature of the essence of Eeligious Belie:^ as 
contrasted with its transient form^ is increasingly per- 
ceived. And herein we see the immense value of the 
Critical Understanding, which is always at war with 
superstitious survivals, and by its fresher and clearer 
insight into the facts of nature and of mind, is always 
dissolving old and outworn forms of doctrinal concejition, 
and enabling the vital essence of religion to embody 
itself in higher and more adequate modes of thought 
and expression. 

Now if the Understanding, with its healthy appeal to 
physical and mental facts, did no more than break up 
outgrown forms of conceiving the character and activity 
of the Eternal Being, there could be no real collision 
between the scientist and the theologian; for the scientist, 
with his newer and clearer insight into the j)henomenal 
manifestations of God in the spheres of matter and mind, 
would simply be doing the theologian a high service in 
thus helping him to truer and more adequate conceptions 
of the mode of action of the Supreme Being in nature 
' and humanity. The fact is, however, that a great 
awakenment of the scientific spirit, the special organs of 
which are the Senses and the Understanding, is not fre- 
quently found in conjunction with a high degree of that 
ideal faculty, hr faculty of Spiritual Insight, by the exer- 
cise of which the essence of religious truth is discerned. 
^ These two aspects of man’s higher life are not generally 
represented in any rich degree in the same._. individual. 
On the one hand, we have the men of Ideals , the’ Carlyles 
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and the Emersons, the Eobertsons and Martinoans; on 
the other hand, th e men of Fac;k, such as Mr. Darwin, ; 
Prof. Huxley, Mr. Herbert Spencer, &c. And further, 
it IS to he observed, that whenever new scientific con- 
ceptions of a comprehensive character are attained, it is 
always at first very difficult, even for the most earnest 
and impartial minds, to reconcile religious belief with 
the new modes of scientific conception. Ecligion has 
become so apparently identified with its old-fasliioTU'd 
dogmatic form that the attempt to strip off tliat form 
invariably appears to many minds as involving the 
destruction of the vital essence itself. Nor is it at all 
surprising that in times when there is a. groat revolt from 
the sacerdotal pretensions or ungroundml and immoi-al 
dogmas of the established religion, that the victoiious 
vindications of the rights of the Understanding shoidd, 
as the Germans say, das Kind mii dem Bada aus.R<FnU.<>^ 
and lead many men to think for a time that all religious 
beliefs which cannot be reached by the application of the 
maderstanding to the particular facts of physical and 
mental science are mere unsubstantial cliimeras of the 




imagination. Accordingly, in seasons of a great int(d- 
lectual elearing-up {Aufklurung\ such as took placio at 
the close of the last century, Critu^n, exulfing in its 
liberation from dogmatic control, not only l)reaks up tjie j 
outgrown fo rms of the old religious beli(vf, but declinesi 
to admit the reality of any insight save that which tlio’ 
Senses and the Understanding can afford ; and proclaims, ! 
if not a thorough-going Atheism or Agnosticism, at tluJ 
most a cold mechanical Deism. Aijid, as wo have before 
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seen, this exaggerated and exclusive attention to only 
such facts as the scientific faculty can discern, is speedily 
proved to be incomplete and one-sided by the circum- 
stance that it is followed historically by a period of 
Eomanticism in which the ideal side of man’s self-con- 
sciousness receives an equally one-sided and unbalanced 
' expression. 

We, however, are not living in a time when the scien- 
tific spirit, or the spirit of culture, is mainly engaged in 
anti-theological negations as a reaction from a previous 
stage of theological dogmatism. The contest between 
Culture an d Dogmat ic Beligion is aoiong us gradually 
losin g all in teres^Tlind indeed, in the more educated reli- 

1 * gious classes, has abeady been decided in favour of the 
former. Even in books which, like the recent collection of 
I essays tevmed l/ux 3Iundi, represent the views of what is 
j called the “ orthodox” party, the claims of scien ce to give_ 
i the final decision upon scientific matters .are freely,, recog- 
I nize d, th ^only e xception being in the case of the person- 
I ality of the founder of Christianity. In respect to him, 
as we have before seen, neo-orthodoxy still maintains a 
^.pecubar position, and insists on regarding him as a being 
distinct in kiad from the rest of humanity; for, while 
mankind in general are the “created” sons of God, 
Jesus, we are told by Dr. Fairbaim in his recent work 
on “Christ in Modern Theology,” is “the uncreated or 
eternal Son.” It is clear, however, that when this view 
of the special incarnation of God in Jesus of Nazareth 
begins to express itself by describing Jesus as “the 
greatest religious genius of the. world, ” as is the case in 
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the recent writings of the “new school”^ of orthodox 
theology, the conflict between Culture and Dogmatic 
Religion is virtually over; and it cannot be doubted thalj 
this is the position towards which the leading theologians 
of Christianity in all denominations are consciously oe 
anconsciously moving. 

Hence it is that the question of chief interest and 
permanent importance in the present day is not the rela- 
tion of Culture to Dogmatic Religion, but to what Eant 
calls Rational Religion ( Vernunft- glauhe). Even the 
dogmatic or orthodox theologians are well aware of this, 
as is evident from the high and increasing appreciation 
which they give to such books as Dr. Mai-tineau’s “ Study 
of Religion,” which on philosophical grounds defend the 
main principles of Theism from the sceptical objections 
urged by recent scientists and philosophers. I will, 
accordingly, invite your attention in this Lecture to a 
brief consideration of the more formidable difficulties 
•^ic h rece nt scientific knowledge and speculation appear 
to place in the way of the acceptance of that idea of 
God^which, as I have tried to show in a preceding 
Lecture, has its main basis in man’s immediate ethical 
and spiritual consciousness. If, as the Theist must 
believe, the Eternal Being who is the source of man’s 
progressive ethical ideals is also the cause and ground 
of the physical cosmos, there must be a real unity and 
harmony between the truth which science seeks to dis- 
cover, and the real nature and character of that self- 
existemt Being with whom the religious mind beheves 

^ See Dr. Lynam Abbott’s JEvolution of Christianity, and Dr. J. M- 
Wbiton’s Gloria Patri. 
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itself to hold personal relations. The most profound 
scientific insight into the constitution of the cosmos can 
evidently not reach a full solution of the many enigmas 
which the study of the universe presents to the inquiring 
mind. It is to be expected that even if there be a fun- 
damental identity of the cause and ground of natm’e 
with the object of the soul’s religious faith, our limited 
|)Owers of attaining to a clear understanding of nature’s 
ultimate secrets must always make it difficult, and indeed 
impossible, for the human mind to see in each physical 
phenomenon a manifestation of that ethical and spiritual 
nature which religious insight ascribes to the Absolute, 
and Eternal One. At the most, then, all that can 
reasonably be hoped for when Science and Eeligipus 
Faith come to compare their respective results is, first, 
that the truths which Science believes itself to h ave , 
firmly established shall not logically contradict the idea 
of God to which the insight of the moral and spiritual 
consciousness bears witness; and secondly, that on the 
i whole the general drift and meaning of nature, so far as 
Science can discern it, shall be confirmatory of the idea 
which the soul forms of God as the immediate source of 
its ethical ideals and of the ethical imperative. That there 
should still remain occasional features in the cosmos which 
appear to the limited insight of man to be at variance 
with the character which Eational Eeligion ascribes to the 
Absolute Being is not only not surprising, but is pre- 
cisely the state of the ease which our knowledge of the 
necessarily limited range of the powers of the scientific 
understanding would lead us to expect. Eel igious Belie fi 
a.ccordingly, passes into satisfactory and helpful relations^ 
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with scientific fact and theory as soon as it is seen thid; 
tile conclusions of Science are on the whole confinnatoi-y 
of the great outlines of that conception of the Siiiinaiic: 
Being which man’s ethical aspirations and spiritual 
sentiments spontaneously form. 

But when we ask whether this reasonaldc amount of 
agreement and sympathy between thcistic faith and 
scientific views at present exists, we arc met at Ihe. oiit- 
s^ with„ two lo ud-voiced assertions — firstly^, that the 
most recent generalization of Science, the 'Tln'ory of 
Evolution, has rendered unnecessary the hyiiotliesis ol‘ 
purpose or dominating thought as the unifying jirincipie 
of past and present eosmical phononnaia; and s<-(aai(lly, 
that the human soul, being simply a furlhcr d(e'elopaienl; 
of lower forms of psychical life, can have no higlua- of liical 
and spiritual insight than admits of being (vxplained as 
a more complex result of those sensational experii'inu'S 
which are present in the earlier stages of biological 
evolution. ■ 

I will devote a future Lecture to the considoral ion of 
the force of the cosniologieal argument, the ai'gmiH'id, 
that is, which rests on an alleged inicessity in huinaii 
thought to postulate the reality of a Ground or ('a, use: (d,‘ 
that whole series of eo-existent and snccessi v(! piieuomena 
of which it is the business of science to find as <!(»mpl(‘to 
a rationale as it can. And in the sanu!: conmiction also 
I will briefly discuss the teleological argunuiut, which 
rests on the alleged clear presence of marks of intelligent 
design in the objects of nature and in their proc(>ss(‘s (d’ 
development. But in the j)rosent L('ot,ure I confine 
myself to indicating some unverified and umnaa^sury 
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conceptions -wMcli are supposed by many minds to form 
an essential part of the doctrine of Evolution as esta- 
blished by recent researches. 

Eecent science sees in the co-existent and successive 
phenomena of nature infinitely varied expressions of 
energy capable of passing into . different modes, and in 
many cases assuming more complex and more highly 
individualized forms as the process of evolution proceeds. 
Superficial students of the theory of evolution are apt 
to think that the successive stages by which the lower 
forms of existence pass into the higher are so related to 
each other that a knowledge of the lower carries with it 
implicitly the knowledge of the higher also. But this 
,is..^holly a mistake. The passage from the lowe^p the 
I'aigher planes of being proceeds after a uniform pjan, 
but no study of the one is adequate to account for The 
hther- The biologist may assume that there already 
exists in the inorganic atoms that subjective side which, 
when an organism is formed, gives rise to low forms of 
sentiency, but he is utterly powerless to discover or to 
prove the existence of these elements of feeling. IN’o 
. study of the physical stage of evolution would suggest 
that the phenomena of consciousness were destined to 
supervene. The principle which manifests these pheno- 
mena may have been implicitly or potentially present in 
the inorganic world; and, possibly, even the physical 
atoms or monads into which science analyzes the cosmos 
may contain within them the germinal principle which 
under certain conditions manifests itself in feeling^, and 
: consciousness. But even if these grand possibilities 
are already latent in the physical atom, this circum- 
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stance would in no way cnablo the savant to explain 
the succeeding pysychical jihenomcna hy ineans of the 
jiliysical phenomena which pi'ccedcd, hut would simply 
reveal to him that a material atom was an infinitely moia; 
wonderful existence than he had imagined it to be, and 
that in order to fully understand it it would bo no(;tfSsary 
to study the highest forms of self-conscious life, hfor is 
it true, as some evolutionists appear to assume it is, that 
all the changes whieh take place in the procicss of evolu- 
tion are so gradual as to bo imperceptible. The maxim, i 
natura non facit saUnm, is often <iuotod by ovolutionisls 
as if it universally held good, and yet many of the tran- 
sitions in the eourse of evolution an; of (piit(‘. stai-lling 
suddenness. If, for instance, wc supposes, as it apiaairs 
we must do, all the chemical elements of our sohir s^'shun 
pre-existing in their elementary condition in the fiery 
cosmic mist, there must have been a time when (piite 
suddenly the attractions between those ehunents over- 
came the degree of caloric force whieh held them apai't, 
and the rush of elements into chemical union must have, 
been an entire change consummated with ine.onceivable 
rapidity. As Dr. Martincau graphically says : 

“ It is but a single degree of teni{)erii.tnr(! tlia.t, a, liody 

over from solid to liipiid, from li(|iiid to ga.s(!oiis, <m:i.hl(w it to' 
leap from science to science, and seek the ikivv prol.c.etorati^ of 
hydrostatics and of pneumatics. TIk; sa.m(! small cliaiigx! it is 
which in an instant brings into play chemical aliinitic-s inopera- 
tive before, and with a Hash and a clap turns the p:i.s,siv(! voliimcH 
of hydrogen and oxygen into water-(lro])K. In like mammr tli(> 
law of 'gravitation, after holding good through spa.c'is imlcliiiitcly 
vast, turns into sudden repulsion at iiiiippreeiahle distaaices, 
which again giv'es way to the closi; atti'acti'ju of colic.sion (,)u 
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still nearer approach. And the rates of ethereal vibration which 
give luminosity are strictly limited, and from the extremities of 
the spectrum we instantly step into the dark.”^ 

It is by no means, then, tbe'case that the facts revealed 
in the lower stages of the evolutionary process furnish 
an explanation of the higher phases which succeed them. 
On the contrary, the truth appears to he that we never 
fully understand the significance of the lower phenomena 
till we have studied and mastered the higher pheno- 
mena which emerge out of them. It may he true, as 
Dr. Tyndall observes, that matter “ contains the promise 
and potency of all terrestrial life;” hut if so, this is so 
far from signifying that if we would know the higher 
forms of spiritual life we must study matter, that it 
leads, on the contrary, to the conclusion that if we would 
know the deeper mysteries involved in the nature of 
matter, we must study the highest phases of psychical 
evolution to which the race has attained. It is the 
essential features of all the higher modes of being which 
manifest themselves as the process of evolution goes on 
that not one of these higher modes is explicable by the 
lower modes which precede it, but that each higher 
mode in turn throws a clearer light on the earlier pro- 
cesses out of which it has emerged. 

This principle is well applied to the evolution of man 
by Prof. Josiah le Conte of California, in his able book 
on ‘‘Evolution in its Eolation to Eeligious Thought.” 

“There was/’ he says, “a time ia the history of the earth 
when only physical forces existed, chemical affinity being held 
in abeyance by the intensity of the heat. By gradual cooling, 

* A Study of Edigion, Vol. II. p. 183. 
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chemical affinity at a certain stage came into existence, Ijorn 
— a new form of force, with quite new and peculia.r jdiciioiricna, 
though doubtless derived from the preceding. Ages u])()n ag(‘nS 
pa.^ed away until the time was ripe and tlie conditions werci 
favourable and life a])i:)eared — a new and liigher form of forc-e 
jmoducing a still more peculiar group of phenomena, l)ut still, \ 
believe, derived from the preceding. 7\ges iqxni ag(‘.s passcMi. 
away, during which this life-force took higiu‘,r and higher forms— 
in the higher foreshadowing and simulating I’ca.son itself — until 
finally, when the time was ri[)e and conditions wenui (‘xeeplionaily 
favourable, sjrinif, self-conscious, self-determining, rational and 
moral, appeared — a new and higher form of force, but still, 1 a] a. 
persuaded, deriyed from the preceding. With every new foriif 
of Force, with every new birtli of Ihiergy into a higbei’ plmus 
there appear new and unexpected, and, ])r(‘;vi()us to expm'iei,i('e, 
wholly iminiaginable properties and powe.rs. This last is no 
exception. At the moment of the oiigin of imin tlas'e may ha.ve. 
been no great change in the grade of 'j)liy^ic(d drudvre, but- 
a complete change in the of 'jisyeJdeal life — a (dia.ng(‘. uJaso- 
lutely necessary for furtlier advance. There is tlj(‘. appi^a, ranee, 
of a new creature with entirely diherent capac.itii^s ; jt. passing- 
out of an old world, a waking up in a. luiw a, ml higlKO* om*.. In 
this new one man alone is a, child of ( tod capa,bl(‘. <.f S(‘pai'a.te. 
S]:)irit-l.ife. It is this which constitnt(‘s sehAMUiseiousness, five- 
will, moral rcsponsihility; a.nd out of tlH‘S(‘ again grow tli(‘ ivf'og™ 
nition of relations to other .minds a.nd to (tod, and tlieivfori^ 
ethics and religion. This mea,ns volunta-ry progrijss ; it nuia.ns 
also spiritual viability or imuKu-tality.” 

This passage is of interest as sliowiug bow possiblii 
it is for an enthusiastic believer in Mvolntion and an able. 
Professor of Natural History to find in liis sjuudal stn(li<is> 
a strong confirmation of bis firm faitb in an immediatxv 
and felt relo.tionsliip betweem tlie individual sonl and llie 
Universal Sonl. llrumnion^ in liis riKuuiJ. 

lectures on ''The Evolution of Man’' at the T.owidl 
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Institute in Boston, endorses Prof. Le Conte’s views, and 
maintains that the mind as well as the body of man has 
been developed from a lower order of creation. ^lis 
words, as reported in the Boston Herald^ are : 

“As there is but one tenable theory of origin — creation, so 
there is but one tenable theory of progress — evolution. Those 
who reserve here and there a point in their acceptance of the 
doctrine of evolution for special divine interposition, logically 
must exclude the Creator from the series. If He appeared 
occasionally. He must have been occasionally absent. The ques- 
tion is of an all-God or of an occasional God. The continuation 
of nature needs a living Will as much as does man’s creation.” 

This view of the evolution of the human soul expounded 
by Prof. Le Conte and Dr. H. Drummond seems at first 
sight to differ fundamentally from the doctrine on this 
subject taught by such eminent thinkers as Hermann 
Lotze and Dr. Martineau, and it appears to me that there 
is a certain amount of real difference between the doc- 
ti'ines in question, but at the same time it is a difference 
which, when clearly understood, does not touch the essen- 
tial foundation of a theistic philosophy. In Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s “Types of Ethical Theory there is a very 
'striking section, entitled, “Hitches in the Evolutionary 
Deduction.” The more important of these “ hitches” are, 
in Dr. Martineau’s view, two : the first, the emergence 
in the process of cosmic evolution of Feeling or Con- 
.feciousness ; the second, the emergence in the course of 
i'|)iologieal evolution of man’s Freedom o f 'Wil l. By 
ifingling out these two conspicuous instances of^ the 
appearance of entire novelties in the course of Evolution, 

\ Vol. II. p. 393. 
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Dr. Martineau by no means wishes himself to be under- 
stood as meaning that the interyening stages in the 
evolutionary process are devoid of this incoming of frcsli 
evidences of creative activity. 

""My argument/’ he says, ""affirms the general iiropositvion 
that evolution consists in the perpetual emergence of soviet Jiinfj 
new which is an increment ofheing x\])Oi\ its prior term, and tluvre- 
fore more than its equivalent, and entitled to equal eonlidenci'. 
and higher rank. This, however, though liolding good through- 
out, has an exceptional forcible validity at certain stages of thi^ 
evolution, on which it is desirable to ])ause. T1u)ugh all tlu? 
differences involved are something new, and may fall u]nn\ a.ii 
observer’s mere perception as equally new, yet, wlieii scriitiiiixcMl, 
by reason, some may retain tlieir chaiucter of a.bsolute suiprise, 
for which there was and could be nothing to prepare us, whil(‘. 
others may prove to be, like an unsuspected property o[‘ a, gv.o- 
metrical figure, only a new grouping of data and relations alr(‘a.dy 
in hand. In this sense there may be a more new and a ](‘ss 
new ; and it is the former that brings the force of the foregoing 
argument to its maximum.”^ 

While Dr. Martineau thus selects the ein ergon r*e of 
Feeling and of Free-will as stages in the process of (So- 
lution which in no way admit of being connected by any 
process of scientific deduction with the imeceding con- 
ditions out of which they unexpectedly ariso^ a ecdc- 
authority, Prof. Du Dois-Tloyniond ofi 
Berlin, in his Essay on Die siehen WeUrulhsel, deckr(^| 
there are at least seven stages in the onward progress o| 
the cosmos where the scientist finds himself not onl|’ 
unable at present to construct any bridge of causal con^ 
nection between the antecedent conditions and the ne^t 
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and surprising phenomena, but is even compelled to 
conclude that these higher phases of existence are intrin- 
sically incapable of receiving an adequate explanation 
from the scientific study of lower stages of evolution. 
On this question, then, as to the successive emergence 
in the world-process of higher modes of existence which 
no observation of lower modes has sufficed or can suffice 
;to explain. Prof. Le Conte, Dr. Martineau and Prof. Du 
iBois-Eeymond, are evidently in fundamental agreement. 

It appears to me, however, that in Prof. Le Conte’s 
mode of describing the appearance at certain points of the 
world-process of higher and unexpected forms of exist- 
ence there lies a danger of serious misunderstanding. In 
common with Dr. Martineau, he holds that the advent_of 

f . . ’ . ■ — ■ ■ 

;Proe-will in the course of ev olution cannot be explained 
as merely a further development of those psychical capa- 
cities and powers which manifest themselves in th e lowe r 
aninaals; and in like manner he maintains that the advent 
of Feeling; or Consciousness is the appearance of a new and 
Ihigher form of force ; but in both these cases he declares 
(his belief that the new forms of force “are derived from 
•> the preceding forms” of organic or inorganic force. And 
thus he would seem to be only endorsing the well-known 
statement by Prof. Tyndall, to which I have before 
referred, that “matter contains the promise and the 
^potency of all terrestrial life.” hTow I venture to think 
ithat this mode of stating the problem is a veixmMead- 
^ing one. It assumes that there is something, called 
“Matter” by Prof. Tyndall and “Force” by Prpf. Le 
Conte, which has an existence wholly independent of, 
and isolated from, God, or the Eternal Ground and 
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C'ause of all finite existence. But, as I have endeavoured 
to sfioiv in a previous Lecture, such a mode of conceiving 
of the relation of the finite or created being to the Abso- 
lute Being is quite opposed to the ultimate deliverance 
of our own consciousness. Every man is conscious that 
he is not a self-existent being, that in all probability 
there was a time when his individual being was not, and 
that even now the existence of his individuahty is con- 
tinually dependent upon some deeper Ground of Absolute 
Being. And not only so, but he is aware also that his 
Rational and moral nature depends for its insight on the 
immanence in his consciousness of an eternal principle 
which is the property of no finite individual, but mani- 
fests itself in all alike, and thus unifies the various forms 
of finite existence, and by its common relation to aU 
renders them capable of entering into dynamical, rational 
and spiritual relations with each other. Accordingly, all | 
th e mo des of finite being, and aU the successive phases- 
under which they present themselves in the course of 
the ^evolutionary process, are in one aspect of their 
reality indissolubly united with that Eternal and Abso-. 
lute Being of which they are each and all differentia- i 
tions — differentiations varying, indeed, almost infinitely^ 
in the degree of independent selfhood which is delegated*! 
to them, but none of them wholly severed from that ! 
Absolute Eeality out of whose self-determination their | 
existence arises, and by whose perpetual energizing that | 
existence is every moment sustained. 

In, what scientific thought terms the ultimate atoms 
or monad s of the physical universe, we have the simplest 
modes of dynamical expression by which the Eternal 
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One manifests Hmself in the phenomenal world. If tha 
question he asked whether these elementary dynamic 
centres of the sell-manifestation of the Absolute have 
any degree of real existence or selfhood of their own, or 
are, as Dr. IVIartinean teaches, simply forms of God’s 
own immediate energizing, there are, I think, no means 
of reaching a decisiye answer. Certainly the selfhood 
of the ultimate elements of matter, or even of the lower 
forms of organism, as seen in vegetable life, is, if it 
exists at all (and analogy seems to favour the doctrine 
that it does exist), so inconceivably faint that it is sepa- 
rated toto codo from feeling and consciousness as it exists 
in us. With reference to a possible subjectivity or self- 
hood in even the lowest cosmical manifestations of the 
, Eternal, the following passage from Lotze’s Mic iy- 
j cosnm s” ^ fairly describes, I believe, the state of mind 
finto which reflection on the universe in the light of recent 
Science will bring the majority of thoughtful minds : 

“ If we continue to use the phraseology in accordance with 
which we designated Eeality as the general affirmation which 
belongs to action as well as existence, then Eealness is the special 
kind of reahty which w’e attribute to or seek for things, as the 
; points from which action sets out and in which it is consummated. 
^ This Eealness has appeared to us as dependent upon the nature 
of that to which it 'is to belong ; it is the being of that which 
exists for self. But we want the name self-existence in order to 
characterize in a more general way the nature of mentahty, 
which only reaches its highest stage in the self-consciousness of 
’’.'the being that knows itself as an Ego {Ich), and is not, because 
I of this being its highest stage, absent in the being which, though 
ifar removed from the clearness of such self-consciousness, yet in 
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some duller form of feeling exists for itself and enjoys its exist- 
ence. Hence to Eealness in this sense we cun attribute various 
degrees of intensity; we cannot say of overytliing tliat it is 
either altogether Eeal, or altogether not-Eeal ; but beings, 
detaching themselves from the Infinite with varying wealtb. 
and unequal complexity of self-existence, ai'e Eeal in different 
degrees, while all continue to be immanent in the Infinite,. 
Hence the distinction between Idealism and tlie stam'ljToint 
wliich we have just taken up con.sists in this : that the idciilistic 
jigw, convinced of the selflessness of tilings, on this a,ccount will 
not allow that they are more than states of the Infinite; while 
we, agreeing herewith in principle, leave undecided, as something 
which we cannot know, the question whetlier this assunqitiou 
of selflessness is appropriate; holding, however, that it is far 
more likely to be wiappropriate, and that all things really pos-i 
jess, i n differe n t d egrees of perfection, that selfhood by wliiclr 
an immanent product of the Infinite becomes what we call! 
Eed.’”""" 


In this passage Lotze is more particularly distinguish- 
ing between his view of the reality of the cosmos, and 
that Hegelian or idealist view which regards alt the 
objects and events of the physical world us being real 
only in the sense that they are the objects of thought, 
human or Divine. He contends, accordingly, tliat the 
most probable conclusion is, that while all nature is 
grounded in, and indissolubly dependent on, the thought 
and will of the Eternal, each atom and (uich organism I 
has a c ertain element of feeling whieh, although of tlxe 

is nevertlielcss a suflioient| 
basis for ascribing to the objects of nature a minimum I 
of selfhood or independent reality. Had Lotze been ’ 
occupied in comparing his own view of the cosmos with 
Dr. Martineau’s view, viz. that Space is an objective 
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reality, and ttat what we call matter consists of the direct 
energizing of the ivill of God at different points of space, 
he would, no doubt, have maintained that, supposing 
Dr. Martineau’s view to he the correct one, the atoms or 
centres of force are probably, in one aspect, something 
more than simple modes of God’s activity, and carry with 
them, as the guarantee of their partially independent 
reality, the most elementary germs of that subjectivity 
which reaches its full intensity in animals and men. 

But whether we accept Lotze’s probability, that the 
objects of even the inorganic world possess the earliest 
dawnings of the element oi.ffielin£, or prefer the more 
i commonly -received doctrine '’ISnt' feeling begins quite 
i de novo in the animal kingdom, it remains equally true 
;■ Uhat no investigation into the properties of matter or the 
laws of dynamics will avail in the slightest degree to 
explain the o rigin of this se ntien oy ; nor, further, will any 
study of animal feeling or of animal activity at all account 
for the advent of that rational insight whereby a man is 
able to rise above his finite self, and of that consciousness 
of moral freedom and of an absolute ethical imperative 
which present themselves as biological eimlution culmi- 
nates in man. 

So far as Evolution has a hearing on the basis of reli- 
gious belief, the eminent men whose views I have cited 
are in substantial agreement. They all maintain that as 
eosmical development proceeds, new and unexpected, 
•and previous to their actual appearance quite unimagin- 
able, modes of Energy successively emerge; that^these 
new modes present features of a higher character than 
are seen in the earlier stages, and therefore cannot be 
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regarded as so causally connected with the earlier phe- 
nomena that the study of these earlier phenomena will 
explain, or account for, the dawn and development of 
the higher phenomena which supervene. If the scientist 
thinks proper to assert that every feature manifested in 
physical and mental phenomena must have been impli- 
citly or potentially present all through the process (and 
this is what Prof. Tyndall’s above -(luotcd statcimvnt 
appears to mean), the answer is, that no intelligible sense 
can be attached to the word “ potentiali ty” if that which 
is said to be potentially present in no way manifests 
itself in either the feeling or the action of the creature 
in which it is said to exist. In what sense, for instance, 
can moral freedom be said to bo imp)licitly pressemt iu 
pliysical molecules, which move only as they are movcxl, 
or in the physical life of the lower animals, whore action 
appears to invariably follow the strongest impulse ? 

Hence, though I am inclined to think that Prof. Le 
Conte’s view of Evolution is substantially the same as my 
own, I somewhat demur to his fonn of statement. He 
says that the later and higher forms or modes of force, 
such as the spirit of man, though revealing properties and 
faculties not at all exhibited in the lower modes, are 
nevertheless “ derived from” these lower modes. The 
more accurate manner of expressing the fact is, I thinlc, 
to say that neither the lower nor the higher forms of 
force are in anytime sense self-existcmt, but are botli alike, 
constantly dependent for their being on the self-differ- , 
entiating ener gy or will of the Absolute and Uncrcjatiul I 
Cod. When, then, we say that the higher form of cmergy ' 
is derived from the loioer, we can only mean that in the 
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order of God’s self-manifestation in cosmical phenomena 
the lower form of existence is the antecedent of, and 
preparation for, the higher manifestation which follows ; 
and accordingly the assertion that matter contains poten- 
tially all the higher forms of life is merely, I believe, an 
improper and inadequate way of stating the fact that 
God’s energizing in the forms of force or matter is the 
basis and logical preliminary of His further energizing 
in the form of sentient animal life, and of free, self-deter- 
mining man. When Prof^ Tyndall and other savants 
speak of Matter and Force, they appear to regard them 
and to reason about them as if they were things which 
possessed the property of self-existence ; and yet one 
would think that they need only to reflect for a moment 
on that particular form of Force which we know as our 
individual selves, to immediately and intuitively discern 
that such existences as these do not carry the ground 
and cause of their being in themselves, but are by the 
very necessity of thought only conceivable as dependent 
manifestations of an Absolute and Eternal Being. And 
that this necessary attribution of a dependent existence 
to all forms of force and finite consciousness is no fiction 
of the metaphysicians, but rests on the indefeasible 
deliverance of consciousness, is evident from the fact 
/that such a thinker as Mr. Her bert Spencer, in whose 
! mind the purely scientific impulse and interest is the 
dominant one, proclaims the certainty of this dependence 
j as the fundamental principle of his cosmical philosophy. 

It should be added, however, that there is evidently 
a real, though from our present point of view unimpor- 
tant, difference of opinion between thinkers such as 
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Lotzfij .who regard the spirit of man as a quite new and i 
direct creation or eflOLux of the Universal Spirit, which 
takps place on the occasion of the coming into existence 
of a suitable physical organism, and thinkers like Prof. 
Le Conte, who regard the spirit of man as derived from 
the animal soul. I regard this difference as unimpor- 
tant, because it appears to come to no more than this : 
that those who hold the distinct creation of the human 
soul, do so because it seems to them that the manifes- 
tation of Divine Energy under the form of a rational and 
self-determining spirit cannot be conceived as simply a 
later and higher phase of that logically connected scries 
of Divine energizings which has passed uj)ward from the 
physical atom to the animal soul, but must be regarded 
as belonging to a quite distinct plane of God’s self-mani- 
festation. For myself, I do not feel sure that there is; 
any mental necessity for regarding the human spirit as 
a creation by God in any other sense than that in which' 
e very animal soul is a creation by God. In the anirnaP' 
there must be a permanent self to be the seat of feeling, 
and the basis of connection between past and present 
feelings; and therefore the upward step to the self- 
determining spirit of man, with all the grand issues 
which that power of self-determination involves, may 
very well be regarded as the supreme and culminating 
act of God’s self -differentiation to which the earlier 
stages of biological development form the appropriate 
antecedents and preparatory condition, 

Biit whether the view of Lotze as to the mode of origin 
of the human spirit, or that of Prof. Le Conte and Ih-of. 

be the more correct, these thinkers are 
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quite at one in regarding the whole course of cosmieal evo- 
lution, of which the rational and moral faculties of man 
form the climax, as a progressive manifestation of Divine 
Energy or Creative Will. They all agree that it is futile 
to seek a rationale of the Cosmos and its history in any 
deductive process based upon the lowest and simplest 
modes of phenomenal existence ; they all assert that it 
IS only in the light of the higher modes of divine mani- 
festation that the lower modes become fully intelligible, 
and that therefore the surest clue to the interpretation 
of the cause and purpose of the whole is to be sqiight in 
those highest ideals and aspirations of human nature in 
|vhich the unifying principle which has dominated the 
whole course of the world’s historical development reaches 
its highest and least inadequate expression, 
j I conclude, then, that the theory of Evolution, so far 
Trom being hostile to a Theistic conception of the uni- 

I verse as the self-manifestation or uttered Word of the 

% 

'Eternal One, presents, on the contrary, precisely those 
features which render Grod’s expression of Himself in the 
, cosmos at once capable of being progressively understood 
by the human intellect, and of subserving most effectually 
the growth and enrichment of man’s rational, moral and 
spiritual character. The lowest modes of Divine creation 
or self-differentiation, constituting those elementary prin- 
ciples which science describes as Matter and Force, form, 
through their mechanical and invariable operation, the 
very foundation which is necessary as a theatre for the 
exercise and development of those higher modes of sen- 
sation and consciousness which reach their acme in the 
rational and self-determining man. There is good reason 
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for thinking that in all cosmical life the Eternal Beingf 
surreriders some'what of His omi essence and direct can-,' 
saiity that He may call into existence, contemplate an<l 
commune with those dependent images of Himself whicli 
form the objects of His thought and love. In the cas(j 
of the human soul, this delegation of real selfhood to the 
creature, this partial self-sacrifice of the Absolute and 
Universal Soul in order that the dependent soul may live 
and become participant of Truth, Eighteousness and Love, 
reaches to such a high degi'ee that man, while still indis- 
solubly linked with the Eternal Ground of all existence 
and the Source of all high ideals and aspirations, is neven- 
theless gifted with such real freedom and indepondcncf'. 
ofjhought and will that, if the insight of man’s moral 
consciousness is not delusive, the purpose which Eternal 
Eove is engaged in realizing may be temporarily impeded 
and retarded by the mistaken or sinful self-determinations 
of those free and rational souls which this same Lovo 
has called into existence. And for the dovolopmout oi: 
moral and spiritual life in those highest and freest pro- 
ducts of the creative will of God, it appears to bo indis- 
pensable that they should emerge out of and live amid 
the conditions of that lower life of animal passions and 
of mechanical necessity which in the process of (i volution 
naturally precedes them and forms the needful basis Cor 
their advent and development. If the chief purpose 
which dominates and unifies the whole course of evolu- 
tion is the appearance at the fitting season of creatures 
so in,dividualized and free that they may be capable of 
entering into real moral and spiritual relations with the 
Supreme Being to whom they owe the origin and th(» 
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maintenance of tlieir life, it is, I believe, impossible to 
conceive a method of self-differentiation or creation by 
the Absolute Thought and Will which should be as com- 
petent to secure the growth of human characters worthy 
of the sympathy and love of the Eternal as is that actual 
process of cosmical and social development out of which 
we human beings arise, and which, by reason of our 
essential community of essence with its Ground and 
Cause, we are enabled in progressive measure to under- 
stand and to interpret. 

So much, then, for the general theory of Evolution in 
its bearing on the essential basis of theistic belief. I 
now pass to a different but kindred subject. Closely 
connected with current views of evolution is another 
speculation which of late years has become fashionable 
in scientific circles, and which, if I am not mistaken, 
must, in all logical minds that accept it, prove a very 
serious obstacle to the reconciliation of science with a 
satisfying form of religious belief. I refer to the so-called 
‘‘Identity” theory of Mind and Body, the theory, that 
is," which represents Mind and Body, not as two sub- 
stances which are capable of acting on each other, but 
as two aspects or faces of one substance. This view 
is sometimes called the “new Spinozism,” because it 
is the recent scientific form of Spinoza’s doctrine that 
extension and thought are two attributes of the one 
self -existent Substance, God. Many recent scientific 
and philosophical books of note more or less explicitly 
accept this hypothesis. Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of' the 
“Composition of Mind”^ appears to rest on the sup- 
^ Frlndjiles of Psychology j Yol. L p* 163. 
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position that the ultimate elements of the brain, and 
the ultimate elements, or “psychical shocks,” of sen- 
sation, are but two modes of manifestation of the same 
basal reality. The fteoi^yjs graphically expounded and 
its chief implications unfolded in two interesting essays 
by Prof. Eomanes in the Contemporary Revietv for July, 
1885, and July, 1886. It is also accepted by some 
recent Hegelian writers, and the discussion of it forms 
a fascinating chapter in the treatise on the “ Spirit of 
Modern Philosophy ” by Prof. Eoyce of Harvard ; while 
in one of the ablest of our jiresent hand-books on the 
human mind. Prof. H. Hoff ding’s “ Outlines of I’syclio- 
logy,” it is declared to be the only basis on wliicli a 
satisfactory structure of mental science can be croct(>il. 
Pr of. Ho ffding argues that both the parallclkm and tlio 
proportionaMjiy<iiwQ(m. the activity of consciousness and^ 
cerebral activity point to an identity at bottom. 

“We have no right,” he says, “ to take niirul and 1iody for' tvvo| 
heings or substances in reciprocal inteiactioii. We are, on tlu! 
contrary, impelled to conceive the material interaetioH iH'.two.mi 
the elements composing the brain and nervous systo.in, an an 
miter femn of the inner ideal unity of conneivumcivi. What W(^ in 
our inner experience become conscious of as tliought, fooling' 
and resolution, is thus represented in tlie material world liy' 
certain material processes of the Ijrain, whicli a.s suc.li are sulij(^e.t ! 
to the law of the conservation of energy, although the Iuav can- 
not be applied to the relation between cerebral and conscious 
processes.”’- 

In order to understand the historical relations of this 
theory, it is necessary to go back to the great founder of 
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modem philosophy, Des Cartes. In his vie-w, God, or 
the Absolute Being, creates two substances, Matter and 
Mind ; hut as matter is essentially extension, and mind is 
essentially thought, and thought and extension haye 
nothing in common, matter and mind cannot he con- 
ceived as acting upon one another. Des Cartes hin^elf 
is not very explicit and consistent in his account of how 
it comes about that the affections of the body and those 
j of the mind so wonderfully correspond with each other. 
But his disciple Geuliux, whose worts have been recently 
reprinted, explains the apparent interaction of the two 
by the “ theory of OecasionaKsm,” meaning thereby that 
on occasion, for instance, of the human body being 
affected by the low temperature of the air, God imme- 
diately causes the mind to feel the sensation of cold; 
and that, on the other hand, whenever the human mind 
wills a particular bodily movement, it is the causal action 
of God which intervenes and produces the necessary 
muscular contraction. Another attempt to explain this 
seeming interaction of matter and mind is furnished in 
Leibnitz’s well-known theory of “ Pre-establish e d H ar- 
mony .” According to this doctrine, which involves the 
complete rejection of the freedom of the human will in 
the libertarian sense, God has so arranged the succession 
of physical phenomena on the one hand, and of psychical 
phenomena on the other, that the two lines of evolution, 
though never causally affecting each other, yet preserve 
an invariable parall eli smi. Like the movements of the 
hands of two perfeefTy accurate chronometers which are 
in no way connected, the physical changes and the mental 
changes invariably correspond ; but the only cause of that 
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correspondence is the eternal pre-arrangement by the 
Suprerne Will. 

Both these modes of accounting for the apiiarcnt inter- 
action of body and mind labour under the defect that 
the two substances seem to have no natural relationship, 
but to be forced into an accidental connection and accord 
by the will of Grod. Accordingly, to Spinoza, with his 
intense philosophical passion for the unification of know- 
ledge, this merely arbitrary corresjiondence between 
mental and physical phenomena was in no way satisfy- 
ing. To escape from it he rejected the Cartesian doc- 
trine of two God-created substances, and maintained tliat 
there is but one fundamental substance, namdy, God 
himself. This absolute substance may have countless 
attributes, but only two — extension and thought — are 
manifested in human experience. But while in this 
way Spinoza finds in the essence and not in the will of 
God a bond of union between body and mind, his theory 
fails to explain why the human consciousness, which, is 
by its very nature only a mode of God’s thinking, should 
come to know of that other attribute of God, viz. tixten- 
■sion, for this latter cannot possibly be accessible to the 
human mind if it is anything more tlnin a mode of 
thinking. But if the only extension of which, man can 
know anything is simply the tlmujkl of extension, one of 
Spinoza’s two Divine attributes fidls awa,y, and we are 
left with the single attribute, Thouffht Ilenco theias is 
no difficulty in understanding how it comes about that 
Spin^a and Hegel are now so often named togcitlior; as 
t each ing substantially the same doctrine. S[nnoza no 
doubt considered himself a Eealist, and oontinualiy 
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speaks as if matter or extension, as distinct from thought, 
were directly cognizible by the human mind ; still, if his 
; theory be correct, that the two attributes of God are 
always parallel to each other, hut never causally interact^ 
it is inconceiTable how man, whose consciousness con- 
sists entirely of modes of the attribute. Thought, should 
come to know of the objective existence of the attribute. 
Extension ; and this inconsistency besets, I believe, all 
advocates of the “double-aspect” theory who, like Mr. 
Spencer, aim to combine with that theory a realistic 
conception of the cosmos. 

• "When we turn from these speculations of the seven- 
teenth century to nineteenth century theorizing on the 
rela,tion between Body and Mind, we at once notice a 
curious difference. The writers of the earlier period all 
philosophize more or less in the interest of rational theo- 
logy, but in the theories of our own day the theological 
; reference is wanting, and instead of Spinoza’s God with 
His two_ attributes, we have an Unknowable with two 
faces bi’ aspects. This difference is partly due to the fact 
■ that the “identity” theory, as now held, has had its 
origin not so much among johilosophers as among scien- 
tists. It is true that one of the earliest statements of 
this doctrine occurs in Dr. Shadworth H. Ho dgson’s 
thoughtful treatise on “Time and Space,” but it was 
the exposition of it in popular periodicals and lectures 
by such scientific thinkers as Mr. Spalding, P rof. H uxley 
and Prof. W. K. Clifford, which gave to the doctrine its 
present extensive cirnrenpy. It was only by degrees 
that the doctrine assumed its present form. When it 
was first introduced, ProfLJliixley only accepted it so 
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far as the denial of the action of mind on matter is con- 
cerned ; he still allowed that matter could act on mind, 
and, accordingly, that the action on our minds of an 
outer world is the cause of the sensations of colour, 
sound, taste, &c., which we experience. “ The brain,” • 
he says, “is the organ of sensation, thought and orno- 
tion ; that is to say, some change in the condition of tlie ■' 
matter of this organ is the invariable antecedent of tlu^ 
state of consciousness to which each of these terms is 
applied.” What, then, is “consciousness” in this theory 7 
It is simply an attendant oh certain molecular motions 
in the brain, but a quite superfluous attendant, wbic.b 
has no causal influence whatever on the l)o(lily niov('- 
ment. In Prof. Huxley’s view, the purpose or idiai in 
my mind to write and deliver this Lecture had not tlui 
slightest influence in determining the action of my liand 
on the pen, nor does my aim to be now heard by you 
count for anything in determining the preseiit action of 
my vocal organ. As Mr. Spalding puts it, “ conscious- 
ness is like the steam and smoke which arc at times 
given off by a locomotive, but which have Jio iniluencio 
whatever in determining the movement of the erngimn” 
The chief argument employed to establish a doe.trim; 
so diametrically opposed to the spontaneous judgnumt 
of all mankind, is' the doctrine of the (kmsoi-yation (),1: 
Energy. If the mind or will acted on the materi:)! 
molecules of brain, it must (we arc told) originate sonns 
small degree of energy in so acting, and seientifle antho- 
rities^ have agreed that the sum-total of energy in the 
unchanged. But if mind c.vercises no 
causal action on body, there appears no reason to suppose 
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that body influences mind, and, accordingly. Prof. W. K. 
Clifford went further than Prof. Huxley, and maintained 
that neither side of this seeming duality of matter and 
mind had any power to affect the other. There is a 
farallelimn between brain-states and mind-states, but no 
interaction; the only causal antecedents of molecular 
brain-charges are preceding molecular movements, and 
the only causal antecedents of states of consciousness are 
antecedent states of consciousness. This theory, which 
Prof. Hoffding of Copenhagen declares to be the only 
one that accords with the facts, leads to the following 
curious results, which are thus graphically depicted 
by Prof. Janies of Harvard, in his important work on 
Psychology : 

“ If we knew thoroughly the nervous system of Shakespeare, 
and as thoroughly all his environing conditions, we should be 
able to show wliy at a certain period of his life his hand came 
to trace on certain sheets of paper those crabbed little black 
marks which we for shortness’ sake call the. manuscript of 
Hamlet. We should understand the rationale of every ex’asure 
and alteration therein, and all this without needing to acknow- 
ledge in the slightest degree the existence of the thoughts in 
Shakespeare’s mind. The words and sentences would be taken 
not as signs of anythmg beyond themselves, but as little outward 
facts pure and simple. In like manner we might exhaustively 
write the biography of those two hundred j)ounds, more or less, 
of warmish albuminoid matter called Martin Luther without 
ever implying that it felt. And of course, on the other hand, 
we could give an equally complete account of either Luther’s or 
Shakespeare’s spiritual history.” 

The bearing of this “ identity ” theory of matt^y and 
mind on Theistic belief is very differently represented 
by different scientists. The late Prof. W. K. Clifford, 
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to -whose genius the origination and iDopularizing of this - 
philosophy of the cosmos is mainly due, is of opinion 
that the doctrine is decidedly unfavourable to belief in a 
self-conscious God. The universe, in his vie-w, is com- 
■posed of “ bits of mind-stuff.” and this mind-stuff is the 
reality whicli we perceive as matter. 

That element/’ he says, “ of which, as we have seen, even 
the simplest feeling is a complex, I shall call Mind-stvff. A 
moving molecule of inorganic matter does not possess mind or 
consciousness, but it possesses a small piece of mind-stuff. When 
molecules are so combined together as to form the film on the 
under side of a jelly-fish, tlic elements of mind-stuff which go 
along with them are so combined as to form the faint beeinnino’s 
of Sentience. When the molecules are so combined as to form 
the brain and nervous system of a vertolmite, the corresponding 
elements of mind-stuff are so combined as to form some kind of 
consciousness ; that is to say, changes in the complex which 
take place at the same time get so linked together that the 
repetition of one implies the repetition of the other. When 
matter takes the complex form of a living human brain, the 
corresponding niind-stulf takes the form of a human conscious- 
ness, having intelligence and volition.”^ 

Tlie question, then, which this theory suggests to the^ 
theistic X)hilosopher is this: Are we, then, justified in 
ascribing to the cosmos as a whole a subjective side, or 
divine consciousness, which is distinct from, and more 
than the sum- total of, the various subjective states of its^ / 
constituent parts ? Clifford .frankly admits that, so far as * 
he can see, the cosmos presents no indications of having 
any such unitary consciousness. He points out that 
whei? we find a highly elaborate brain, as in man, we 

^ Lectures and Essays,, Vol. II. p. 85,. 
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find a Mgli form of consciousness. As we descend 
tlie scale of life, tlie nervous systems and the brains 
become simpler in form, and consciousness sinks to a 
lower level; and when we reach the inorganic world, 
there is good reason to believe that the subjective side, 
which pertains to the elementary pieces of mind-stuff, is 
of an inconceivably faint character. He accordingly 
argues that, in the absence of any signs of the existence 
in space of what we may call a cosmical brain, there is 
no scientific ground for the belief that there exists any 
other psychical reality in the inorganic portions of the 
cosmos than the collection of those dini and infinitely 
multiple bits of subjectivity which are supposed to be 
present in the ultimate constituents of the material 
world. 

Prof. G-. J. Eomanes,^ on the other hand, though he 
enthusiastically adopts the “mind-stuff” theory of the 
cosmos, yet at the same time vigorously protests against 
Clifford’s anti-theistie conclusions, contending that the 
theory in question, so far from militating against the 
hypothesis of a World-soul or universal consciousness, is 
rather favourable than otherwise to the Theistic position. 
He thinks it was very unreasonable in Clifford to assume 
that a structure like the human brain is the only possible 
physical concomitant to that high state of subjectivity 
which is ascribed to the consciousness or supra-conscious- 
fness of God. His view is, that the physical cosmos as a 
whole may very well be regarded as the physical aspect 
of God’s subjective life, and that while the “identity” 
theory is quite compatible with the existence of such a 

^ Contemx>orary Review, July, 1886, “The World as an Eject.” 
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supreme consciousness, the evident organic unity of the 
cosmos, the marks of purpose which abundantly present 
themselves in nature, and the high improbability that 
the ’consciousness of a creature such as man should he 
the highest form of subjectivity in the universe, all 
concur in rendering probable the existence of a tran- 
scendent consciousness which may be related to the finite 
forms of human consciousness as this latter is related 
to the faint elements of subjectivity which are on this 
theory supposed to belong to the ultimate constituents 
of the physical world. Following Mr. H. Spencer, Prof.l | 
Eomanes argues, that this hypothetical cosmical mind| ^ 
must be regarded as “ impersonal,” since personality iri 
his view implies limitation, and that therefore the mindi 
of God can only he “ symbolically ” conceived by th<f 
mind of man. 

Now while fully admitting the force of Prof. Eomanes’ 
reasoning in favour of the being of a World-soul or 
Universal Mind, I cannot but think that the belief in such 
a Being, so far from being strengthened, is very much 
weakened, if we accept this “ mind-stuff ” theory, and 
regard the cosmos, with its uniform laws, not as constantly 
originated and maintained by God’s self-determination 
or will, but simply as the eternal or uncreated counter- 
part of the consciousness of God. Prof. Eomanes asserts 
that the “ double-aspect” theory “ leaves us free to regard 
all natural causation as a direct exhibition of psychism,” 
and that the invariability of the sequences of physical 
causation “becomes but the expression of ^intentional 
order; and the iron rigidity of natural law becomes but 
the sensuous manifestation of an unalterable consistency 

N 2 
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as belonging to tbe Supreme Volition.” But wbat possible 
'meaning can be attacbed to tbis expression, ‘‘Supreme 
Volition,” if every movement in tbe universe bas for its 
only intelligible cause tbe previous movements, while 
tbe so-called “Supreme Volition” is only its parallel 
concomitant ? Surely Prof. Eomanes must bave forgotten 
tbe very essence of tbe tbeory be is expounding and 
defending, for on that tbeory no causal interaction 
between tbe subjective and tbe objective side of God’s 
being is conceivable, and tbe “ intentional order ” of 
physical nature wbicb bis language seems to assign to 
tbe activity of a conscious or super-conscious God, is on 
his own tbeory to be ascribed to tbe previous series of 
physical movements which form its causal antecedents. 
Tbe believer in tbe “identity” doctrine, even if be 
should think himself justified in inaintaining that there 
is a IJniversal Mind which thinks and puts forth voli- 
tions, must at tbe same time hold that these volitions, 
so far from determining the order of natural phenomena, 
are simply tbe uniform parallel accompaniments of that 
%order; and tbe term "Will or Volition, whether applied 
to man or to God, becomes utterly meaningless if every 
'subjective state, human or divine, ij simply the invari- 
able concomitant of a series of physical events, tbe neces- 
sary laws of wbicb are eternally inherent in the ultimate 
jeonstitution of tbe cosmos. It is only, I believe, by 
treating “ concomitance” as if it wore tbe same thing 
as “ cause,” that Prof. Eomanes succeeds in giving a 
Tbeistic appearance to this “double-aspect” philosophy 
of tbe universe. 

But not only does tbis doctrine utterly preclude the 
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possibility of aseribing to the Eternal Spirit any cansal 
or volitional control oyer the physical order of the cosmos, 
but jt also inevitably tends to fix the attention on the 
material aspects of the world as furnishing the only 
intelligible rationale of the sequence of phenomena. As 
Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, who was one of the earliest 
advocates of the doctrine, himself admits, it is only the 
items of the nervous or physical changes which are in 
causal continuitij, and the successive mental states are 
simply juxta-posed. As the material series of changes ’ 
fs the only one of which we can give any scientific 
account, and in which any intelligible causality can be 
discovered, this _conscious- automaton theory virtually 
turns consciousness out of doors as a superfluity so far 
as causality and scientific explanation are concerned. As' 
Prof. James humorously remarks, “One may bow con- 
sciousness out or allow her to remain as a concomitant, 
but one insists that matter shall hold all the power.” 
And I may add, that if God’s being is thus linked indi- 
visibly and eternally, as Prof. Eomancs’ theory supposes, 
to an infinite material mechanism or organism, there can 
be little doubt that it would be only the material aspects 
of such a deity that human reflection could take a real 
interest in, or could study with any hope of increased 
insight. 

And if this “double-aspect” theory of the cosmos is 
an obstacle rather than a help to theistic belief, jt is cer- 
tainly^ a^thiug but satisfactory as a rationale of man’s 
ethicab experience. Prof. Eomanes truly says, that if 
Sis view be accepted, it settles for good and all the 
Pree-wiU controversy. Undoubtedly it does this most 
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effectually. But the strange feature in his exposition 
is the assertion that it settles the dispute by “ doing 
justice to both sides in this time-honoured contro- 
versy.” The ground on which Prof. Eomanes asserts 
that this view reconciles the conflicting claims of Free- 
mil and Determinism, is that it represents mental 
states as caused only by previous mental states, and 
bodily states as caused only by previous bodily states, 
or rather declares that there is one causality in the case 
(vith two aspects. How he has succeeded in coming to 
the conclusion that mental volitions which are thus tied 
down to uniform agreement with their invariable physi- 
cal concomitants can be in any sense morally free, is a 
psychological enigma which I feel myself wholly unable 
to solve. And, indeed, I believe that he is the only 
public advocate of this form of cosmological doctrine 
who maintains that it is at all compatible with the exist- 
ence of genuine moral freedom and responsibility in man. 
The only other writer of note who has discussed this 
“identity” theory in its relations to moral freedom is 
the Hegelian Prof. Eoyce, of Harvard University, in his 
attractive treatise on the “ Spirit of Modern Philoso- 
phy ; ” and the idealist device to which he is driven in 
order to harmonize the theory with man’s feeling of 
moral accountibility is, I think, a clear confession of the 
impossibility of reaching any satisfactory reconciliation. 
After describing the theory and endorsing it, PrgtJBgy^ 
con tinu es,: 

<1 

''Bukjbow, one may ask, can I be in any sense thus free? 
After all, is not my consciousness viewed as a fact in time tied 
hopelessly to this describable nervous mechanism of mine ? The 
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world involves a physical order that necessarily contains jnst 
this 'organism. ’What the_organism itself will do in given cir- 
cumstances, is therefee physiologically determined by the whole 
ordir of nature and hy the whole of past time. And my will 
moves no atom of this, mechanism aside from its prode.stinc(i 
course.' And yet I, whose will is just so nmch of the world of 
appreciation [which in Prof. Eoyce’s theory means the self-con- 
scious side of the cosmos] as constitutes the inner aspect of this 
desoribable mechanism, — I shall be in some sense free ? How 
explain such a paradox ?”^ 

Prof. Eoyee’s mode of escape from this paradox can 
only l)e~Tully appreciated by minds that are already 
familiar with the hTeo-ITegelian philosophy of religion 
of which I shall attempt some estimate in a future 
Lecture. As persons existing in time we arc, as Prof. 
Eoyce says, “ tied hopelessly to this nervous mechanism 
of ours,” hut in the view of the absolute idealist our 
real existence is not in time. We are, in Prof. Eoyoe’s 
words, “conscious bits of the Eternal Self.” And iu| 
his view this Eternal Self, of which we are pieces, by a‘ 
timeless act freely chooses tire whole condition of thing.s, 
including time and space and this “ double-aspect” nature 
of reality. The whole system of the universe being tlius 
the free choice of the Eternal Self, wc, as bits of that 
Self, are involved as partners in that timeless act ; and 
thus sharing responsibility for the whole, we are to bo 
regarded as responsible also for that minute fragment of 
the whole which constitutes our temporal life and indivi- 
dual character. Now I think you will agree with me, 
that if participation in this timeless act of free-choice by 
which the universe is constituted — an act of which no 


‘ P. 430. 
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human mind has the least consciousness, and whicli, 
perhaps, may have no reality save in the speculative 
imagination of philosophers — if this is all that can save 
us from the depressing consciousness of being tied down 
hopelessly to this nervous mechanism of ours, the chances 
of our shaking off the incubus of fatalism while holding 
this “double-aspect” view of the cosmos, are of quite 
infinitesimal minuteness. 

, I hold, then, that this theory at present so fashionable 
in the scientific world, and to some extent in the philo- 
sophical world likewise — for there exists in America a 
widely-circulated quarterly journal, named the Monist, 
he chief business of which is to expound and propagate 
it — is not only opposed to the immediate deliverance of 
bvery one’s consciousness, but is also subversive of all 
^uch religious belief as the mind and heart of man 
|lesiderate, and of all rational basis for man’s moral 
jfi’eedom and responsibility. What, then, are the grounds 
on which this theory, so momentous in its ethical and 
religious implications, is professedly founded? The 
advocates of the doctrine allege tiyo reasons for its 
acceptance, firstly, that Matter and Mind are so wholly 
unlike that the one cannot be supposed to act upon the 
other ; and secondly, that such interaction would inter- 
fere with the now generally accepted doctrine that the 
sum-total of energy in the universe remains constant. 

The first of these alleged dijOdculties in the way of sup- 
posing that the will of man influences his cerebral states 
and determines his voluntary muscular movements, is the 
difficulty which, as I before noticed, De^artes started, 
and which Geuliux and Leibnitz sought in different ways 
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to overcoDie by the alleged actioD of God, either at the 
beginning of the history of the cosmos, or at each par- 
ticular point in human and animal experience whore 
body and consciousness appear to act on each other. 
But while these attempts still leave mind and matter as 
merely arbitrarily juxta -posed, and not as intelligibly 
related, so the old Spinozism and the new Spinozisrn, or 
‘•identity” theory, also utterly fail to furnish any expla- 
nation why reality should have these two utterly unlike 
and unrelated aspects; for no real affinity or connection' 
between the two is established by asserting that thoyj 
are the two faces of one unknowable substance. 
own view is, that the whole difficulty started by DeJ; 
Cartes is based upon a false concei)tion of the natui-e- o : 
what is called Matter, and that in reality there ex is :; 
neith er tw o kinds of substance, matter and mind, no: - 
-one Unknowable Substance, with matter and mind as its 
tespective aspects, but rather one in part Ivnowable 
Substance, namely. Spirit, and that what we call dead 
or brute Matter is only Spirit in its lowest form of seli- 
m^iJestation. In other words, the universe of finite 
things and finite souls arises out of the sclf-dilTerentia- 
tions of the Eternal Spirit, and these finite creation, 4 
only differ fr om each other in the degree in wlxich tin) 
determin ing activity of the Absolute and Etm'nal Minff 
ii^arts to them a lesser or greater degree of indepen-i 
den ti,. selfhood or individuality. Selielling was not, if 
believe, far from the truth when he declared, “the feel J 
ing bf Hfe_ -^akes ii^ man, dreaujs in animals, slumbers; 

and sleeps in stones;” for all forms of finittv 
®?istence are of the same nature as that Eternal Life in 
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^Mcli they originate. The Absolute Spirit partially with- 
Idraws His determining causality in increasing measure 
'from portions of His own being and energy, that the 
cosmos may have a real existence, and that spirits a.hin 
in nature with Himself may, at the fitting stage of evo- 
lution, arise, and in virtue of their moral freedom enter 
into real rational and spiritual converse with that Eternal 
Source of Truth, Eighteousness and Love, who ever 
remains immanent and active in the reason, the con- 
science and the heart. 

Ho^one, whose reflections have penetrated deeper than 

i he superficial appearances of things will he inclined to 
L ogmaticall y maintain that there exists an essential dif- 
erence between matter and spirit, body and., m.ind. 
Want’s attitude on this question is lucidly expounded 
by tieberweg in his “ History of Philosophy.”^ In his 
l‘ Critique of the Pure Eeason,” Kant says that the diffi- 
pulty of understanding the interaction between soul and 
jbody is increased by th& assupaption that the two inter- 
|acting substances are heterogeneous ; and he proceeds to 
|argue that this assumption is wholly unwarranted, rest- 
jing as it does on the false supposition that the external 
lappearance of matter, which is all that our senses can 
^discern, constitute the entire reality. Could we pene trate 
to that inner nature of matter which underlies the viaihle 
iphenqmena, we should find, he concludes, that this .inner 
i reality js perhaps noi^ . ji nliJce the soul itself. And the 
I result of Lotze’s profound study of the nature of matter 
is st rongly confirmative of KanPs opinion. «■ 


* 2nd ed. p. 427, Eng. trans. 
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“ Those,” he says, " who were staggered by the idea of a pos- 
sible action and reaction between the soul and the diflcrenlily 
constituted content of matter, may now have their scruph'.s 
relnoved by the perception that in fact two different beings do | 
riot, here face each other, but that the .soul as an indivisible j 
being, and the body as a combined plurality, form ldndred_ and,) 
homogeneous terms of this relation. The soul acts not on the 
body so far as matter, but on the supersensible beings which 
only afford us the phenomenal appearance of extended matter 
by a definite form of combination ; not as material, and not with 
material instruments, does the body exert its influence on tho' 
mmd ; but all attraction and repulsion, all pressure and impact, 
are, even on that nature which to us seems utterly devoid of 
animation, even where they act from matter to matter, only th ’. ; 
manifestation of a spiritual action and reaction whidb alo'm con- j 
tains life and energy.”'^- 

Lotze’s view may on the surface appear to rcsemblo 
that very “identity” theory of body and mind whicli I 
am endeavouring to refute, for Lotze thinlcs that in all 
probability every elementary particle of man’s bodily 
frame, as well as every ultimate atom or monad of nature, 
has an interior life which may involve the faintest dawning 
of sentiency. It might, therefore, seem that his theory of 
the cosmos and the “ mind-stuff” theory are, if not identi- 
cal, at least closely akin. But the fact is qrute otherwise, 
for on the mind-stuff theory the consciou.sncss of man and 
animals is the result of a collection or comhinaiion of tlio 
subjective elements which belong to each bit of mind-stuff 
which contributes to form the nervous system or the 
brain; but in Lotze’s view this doctrine of a complex' 
consciousness, made up of separate pieces of conscious- 
ness, is inconceivable and absurd. He, rightly I think,! 

^ Mikrolcosmus, Book III. ebap. iv., Eng. trans. Vol, T. p. 3G4. 
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regards all consciousness or sentiency, as in its essential 
{nature simple and indivisible, and maintains that, just as 
bbysical science shows that the ultimate elements of 
{matter ever preserve their impenetrable individuality 
Ihrough all the changes of composition in which they 
lake part, so the inner life, whether of an atom of the 
iiodily frame or that of a highly evolved soul, is strictly^ 
its own, and is intrinsically incapable of resigning its 
own separate individuality in order to become merged 
an some more complex mental life. There is, indeed, I 
apprehend, no more conclusive refutation of this “double- 
aspect” theory of the cosmos than the fact that it involves 
the impossible conception that separate bits of subjec- 
tivity somehow manage to lose their individuality and 
to combine to form a higher unitary consciousness. 
Hence, while in Lotze’s view there is probably a certain 
dim and dawning sentiency in every ultimate particle 
of the human body and brain, yet the subjective states 
of these elements of the organism never pass beyond the 
atoms or monads which possess them, and therefore no 
more contribute to the consciousness of the soul to 
which the body is organic than your consciousness enters 
directly into my consciousness or my consciousness into 
yours. ^ Lot^’s jyiew is indeed diametrically^opposed to 
the theory of “identity” as represented by Prof. Hbffding 
and Prof. Eoyce. And I need hardly remind you that 
the two theories stand in quite opposite relations to the 
belief in the Immortality of the SouL If the soul is no 
more than a compound of the separate bits of subjecti-i^ity 

^ Compare some admirable remarks on this point in Pro£ Seth’s 
Hegdianism and Personality., p. 216, et seqq[. 
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beloDging to the particles of mind-stuff which constitute 
the brain, there is every reason to expect that when the 
brain at death is resolved into its chemical elements, the 
consciousness, which is nothing more than the psychical 
aspect of the brain, will in like manner break up again, 
and the bits of mind will only continue to exist as the 
subjective sides of the physical molecules, which in pro- 
cess of time may again become the constituents of animal 
brains, and so help to form other modes of consciousness. 
Such is the only immortality which the ‘‘ double-aspect” 
theory of the cosmos is able to provide. The theory, on| 
the other hand, which regards every psycdiieal monad a,s j 
well as every human sord us having its own individua! 
and inalienable sentiency or consciousness, is not only , 
quite co mpatible with a doctrine of persoiuil immortality, | 
but even points to such a doctrine as the most natural;! 
and probable sequel to the infinite capacities and aifec-; ( 
tions which manifest their presence in the higher forms/ 
of individual consciousness. 

The important bearing, then, of this prevalent ‘‘iden- 
tity” theory, not only on ethics and religion, hut also on 
the hope of immortality, is my excuse for dw(hing so 
long upon a doctrine which I believe tlu^ future historian 
of philosophical thought will not regard as of pT-imary 
importance. I have endeavoured to show that no such 
theory is needed in order to furnish a rdiionalo of the 
correspondence and apparent interaction of body and soul. 
And now, finally, I will ask your attention to tlie other 
arginnent which its advocates adduce, namely, that llui 
common view of body and mind as acting upon ea,cli otlu-r 
must be discarded, because it is a virtual denial of tlu^ 
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perfect accuracy of the scientific doctrine that the energy 
of the cosmos is a constant quantity. On this I would 
remark, in the first place, that it is yet very far from 
having been proved that the sum-total of “force” mani- 
fested in the universe undergoes no change ; and scien- 
tific men, in view of the fact of the so-called “ dissipation 
of energy,” are very much exercised in mind by the 
difdculty of accounting for the fact that in past time, 
which we cannot help conceiving as of infinite duration, 
the energy of the universe, if it he an unchangeable 
quantity, has not reached that condition of equilibriutn 
or uniformity of temperature which means the entire 
cessation of all possibility of life and work. But apart 
rfrom this fundamental difficulty, there is still a difference 
. of opinion among competent inqiiirers as to whether self- 
conscious beings do not give forth in their activity and 
volition more force than they actually receive in the 
form of food. Only a few months ago, there appeared in 
the oldest of the German philosophical journals, Fichte’s 
Zeitsclirift fur Philosophie und pMlosophische Kritikf two 
elaborate articles — “TJeber die Einseitigkeit der herr- 
schenden_ Kraft -theorie ” — in which the authoi’. Dr. 
Kicolaus Yan Seeland, adduces what appear to be solid 
reasons, based Oh careful observations made in hospitals 
and elsewhere, for the opinion that not only in the move- 
ment of the limbsj but also in many other instances, such 
as in the effort called forth in the recovering from illness, 
in the building, up of character, in literary and artistic 
creations, the human Self actually gives forth more energy 
than it receives, and thus in a slight degree a dds to the 
^ The volume for 1893. 
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Sim- total of cosmical force. As to whether Dr. Yan See- 
land’s arguments are perfectly conclusive, I do not feel 
competent to say ; but they are certainly worthy of con- 
sid'eration, for there appears to be no antecedent impos- 
sibility or improbability in the manifestation of some 
measure of fresh force by an active Self. The celebrated 
mathematician and physicist, Euler, remarks, in one of liis 
“Letters to a Grerman Princess:” “Although impene- 
trability creates force, yet one cannot ascribe to it a cer- 
tain definite force, but it is rather capable of putting 
forth all degrees of force, great or little, according as 
circumstances demand ; and it is an inexhaustible soui’ce 
of the same.” If, then, a material atom can exert an 
indefinite amount of energy according to the dogrcio of 
external pressure which it resists, there is no absurdity 
in supposing th^ the psychical monad or soul under cer- 
tain circumstances may in its volitional activity manifest 
a portion of that inexhaustible energy which it appciars 
to posses. But be this as it may, even if we accejit the 
current doctrine of the conservation of force. Sir John 
Herschel has clearly shown that any creation of foi-co 
needed for the action of mind on body is so small that in 
the aggregate it might entirely elude scientific obsiiiva- 
tion. In a paper on “ The Origin of Force,” lie writes : 

“The actual force necessary to be orighwird to '■•ive rises to 
the utmost imaginable exertion of animal powin-, niny he no 
greater than is required to remove a .single material nmhicule 
from its place through a space inconccivaldy minute — no moT'c 
in comparison with the dynamical force disengaged directly oi 
indirectly by the act, than the pull of a hair-trigger in comjiari- 
son with the force of the mine which it explodes. Btit without 
the power to make some material disposition, to originate sonie 
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movement, or to change, at least temporarily, the amount of 
dynamical force appropriate to some oire or more material mole- 
cules, the mechanical results of human or animal volition are 
inconceivable. It matters not that we are ignorant of the mode 
in which this is performed. It snflices to bring the origination 
of dynamical power, to however small an extent, witliiir the 
domain of acknowledged personality.”^ 

This being the state of the case, it is, I think, evident 
!that Science has shown no sufficient ground for rejecting 
ithe unanimous and irrepressible testimony of the human 
consciousness, that our brain changes and our muscular 
movements are not merely the parallel concomitants of 
lour volitions, but are really the effects of which our per- 
■sonal self-determinations are in some way the efficient 
causes. And if there are good reasons for considering 
our bodily activities as the results rather than as another 
aspect of our mental activities, so, in like manner, the 
countless phenomena of the cosmos are not to be regarded 
as necessary and eternal physical sequences, to which 
iGod is ‘‘tied down” by the inherent necessity of his 
nature, but are rather to be contemplated as the depen- 
dent products of His self-determining will and purpose, — ■ 
products which owe their origination and their continu- 
ance in existence to that Eternal Spirit, of whose essen- 
tial thought and energy they are the finite and visible 
expressions. 

Though, then, recent Science, in its doctrine of Evo- 
lution and its speculative view of the relation between 
Matter and Mind, appears on the surface to be incom- 
patible with the reality of man’s moral freedoih and 


^ Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects, p. 468. 
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with, the Theistic conception of the sonl’s personal rela- 
tionship to Grod, I trust that the foregoing considera- 
tions will help to show that there is no irreconcilable 
antagonisin here, but merely a temporary misunder- 
standing which further insight into nature on the one 
hand, and into the facts of man’s ethical and spiritual 
insight on the other, will, as in similar cases in the 
prerious history of scientific and theological thought, 
gradually clear up and remove. 

But for the establishment of wholly satisfactory rela- 
tions between Science and Eational Eeligion it is not 
enough that there should be no basal contradiction between 
religious belief and influential scientific ideas ; there is 
the further need that the impression which the cosmos 
as a whole makes upon the mind should be suggestive 
and confirmative of the religious conception of God as 
the ultimate Ground and Cause of all finite existence. 
In the next Lecture, accordingly, I will discuss the force 
of the cosmological and teleological ai-guments throng! i 
whic h m ost theologians believe the reason of man pos- 
sesses a legitimate passage from “Nature up to Nature’s 
Ged.” 
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The influences whicli a^vaken and sustain religious 
belief are manifold. These influences affect differenj^ 
minds with different degrees of cogency, and it is to be 
noted that they rarely operate singly, but generally 
conspire together in producing a conviction of the being 
and character of the Absolute and Eternal One. Hence 
it often happens that stimulants to faith which, if isolated 
from each other, would fail to give rise to complete 
satisfaction, may, when they blend together, prove quite 
adequate to overcome all negative considerations. 

You will have gathered from the preceding Lectures 
that I regard the moral consciousness, with its progres- 
sive ethical ideal and its unconditional imperative, as 
the main source of that form of Theism which vital 
religion always tends to assume as men become civilized 
and distinctly recognize the paramount authority of the 
Conscience and the transcendent worth of moral charac- 
ter. But though the moral faculty of man is the deepest, 
and ultimately the most influential, element in human 
nature, it does not manifest its presence clearly ih the 
earlier periods of the hfe either of individuals or of 
society. The faculty which in the lower stages of mental 
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development pre-eminently asserts itself is tlie percep- 
tiye^culty, and therefore the form which religion first 
hssumes is that which is shaped by the impression Adiich 
the external world makes upon the human consciousness. 
I have already pointed out in the second Lecture that 
one of the modes of religious awakenment to which the 
visible cosmos gives occasion is that tranquillizing ami 
consoling sense of personal relationship and communion 
with an Infinite Presence of which all men are in some 
degree susceptible. But although in poets, such as 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, this feeling of immcdiatis 
companionship with the Spirit of ISTature reaches an 
intensity which converts it into a form of religious 
sentiment and belief, in the majority of mankind and in 
the lower phases of mental evolution it docs not become 
a prominent element in religious experience. 

The ea xlies t and _mpst conspicuous fox’m in which tlio 
visible aspect of the cosmos calls forth Thcistic ideas is 
through suggesting to the human mind the question. 
What causes these changes which go on before our eyi's, 
and in some cases affect ourselves cither injuriously or 
beneficially? Now this demand for an adequate Cause 
of phenomena is, no doubt, one of the chief sourc(;s of 
the earliest theistic ideas. And when human thouglit 
has reached maturity, this same consciousness that iluj 
collective phenomena of the cosmos must have a Cause, 
remains as one of the grounds on which thcistic belief is 
founded, and under the name of the Cosmological Argu- 
inept li as played a great part in the countless treatises in 
which thinkers have sought to explain and justify the 
belief in a Self-conscious Power as the adequate Cause 
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of all the changes in the universe. I hope to he able to 
make clear to you in the course of this Lecture that the 
question of Causation which the human mind cannot 
avoid asking may receive two answers which differ in 
kind from one another; the one of these is superficial 
and provisional, the other is fundamental and final ; and 
it is, I believe, to the confounding together of these 
quite different answers that tlie Cosmological Alignment, 
as commonly formidated, has in the present day lost, 
and rightly lost, the confidence of a large proportion of 
thoughtful minds. 

The superficial or provisional answer to the mind’s 
question, why certain movements or changes take place 
in the universe, is the answer given by the untutored . 
savage ; but, as we shall afterwards see, it is not given 
by him alone, but is virtually relocated over and oyer 
again by highly-tutored theological and • philosophical 
writers all through the history of thought ; and very few 
of these writers betray any suspicion of its inadequate 
character. The uncivilized man sees certain movements 
on the earth or in the heavens, and is impelled by the 
constitution of his mind to ask himself how they come 
about ; and the answer which first suggests itself is, they 
must be'produced by a being with a will like mine, only 
more powerful than mine. I am conscious, he says, that I 
move my limbs, and I see that my limbs move surround- 
ing objects; it is a will, then, like mine that gives the 
first start to these changes in nature. If the savage is 
in the very lowest stage of reflection, he will not have 
learned to think of his mind or self apart from his bodily 
frame, and in that case he will suppose that the spirit, 
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whose activity he imagines in order to account for the 
movements of the clouds, the winds, the waves, &c., is 
indjvisibly united with the natural objects in which it 
appears to energize. But if his reflection has advanced 
so far that either through the experiences of dreams and 
the consequent belief in “doubles^” and “ghosts,’’ on 
which Mr. Spencer lays so much stress in his account 
of the Evolution of Eeligion, or in some other way, lui 
reaches the conception of the soul or self as separable 
from the body, he will then distinctly conceive of the 
changes in nature as the work of spiritual beings capa- 
ble of moving from place to place and causing like 
phenomena in different localities. The religious impres- 
sion which the external world thus makes on man in 
the lo west stages o f culture is thus graphically described 
by Dr. Martineau : ^ 

“In the apprehension, then, of the human observer, using ]iis 
most human faculty, this visible world is folded round iuid 
steeped in a sea of life, whence enters all tliat rises and wliitlier 
return the generations that pass away. Tliis is religion in its 
native simidieity, so far as it flows in from the aspect of the 
physical scene around, and ere it has quitted its indetennimil.o 
condition of poetic feeling, to set into any of tlie definite forms 
of thought which philosophers have named. Doubtless it is an 
ascription to Nature on the part of the observer of a life like 
hisown ; in the boundless mirror of the earth and sky, he sees, 
as the figures of events flit by, the reflected image of himself, lint 
for his living spirit, he coidd not move, and but for a living spii-it, 
they could not move. Just as when standing face to face with 
his fellows, he reads the glance of the eye, the sudden start, or 
the wringing of the hands, and refers tlicm homo to their source 
within the viewless soul of another ; so with dimmer and more 

^ Seat of Autlwrity in Belvjion, p. 2. 
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wondering suspicion, does lie discern, behind the looks and move- 
nrents of nature, a Mmd that is the seat of power and the spring 
of every change. You may laugh at so simple a philosophy ; 
but how else would you have liim proceed? Does he not' for 
this explanation, go straight to the only Cause which he knows ? 
He is familia r with ;pmocr in himself alone ; and in himself it is 
Will, and he has no other element than Will to be changed with 
the power of the world. Is 'it said to he childish thus to see 
his own life repeated in the sphere that lies around him, and to 
conceive of a God in the image of humanity ? to project, as it 
were, his own image upon the space without, and then render 
to it the homage of his faith ?” 

The conclusion which Dr. Martineau roaches in this 
eloquent passage is, I believe, substantially the same as 
that which I hope to reach presently; but the mental 
road to Divine Causation by which I feel myself com- 
pelled to travel does not appear to me to be entirely 
identical with that by which I arrive at a belief in the 
existence and activity of my fellow -men. I cannot 
but think that there are clear marks of immaturity of 
thought in the view of the uncultured worshipper that 
the changes in nature are the immediate volitional mani- 
festations of such a Mind as man knows himself to be. 
The difficulty is, that every human mind, I believe, feels 
itself to be, not a self-subsistent, but a dependent exist- 
ence ; and therefore, if we refer the phenomena of nature 
to the will of a Being “ in the image of humanity,” we 
have not yet reached a final response to our rational 
demand for an adequate and ultimate Cause ; seeing that 
a mind in the image of humanity is a dependent Wnd, 
and therefore the Theist who formulates the Cosmological 
Argument in this way appears to me, as I said in a pre- 
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vious Lecture, to lay himself open to the question whicli 
we are told precocious children sometimes ask, “Who 
made or caused God?” 

But do I here really differ from Dr. Martineau ? If 
my reflections hare led me altogether astray from that 
intellectual route from nature to God which a thinker, 
for whom I feel profound admiration and reverence, has, 
after so careful and lengthened a survey of the subject, 
finally laid down, I should be distrustful of the correct- 
ness of my own procedure. 

I venture to think, however, that when the above 
passage is read in the light of other portions of Dr. 
Martineau’s writings, it becomes evident that in his view 
the nature of the “ Cause of causes” wholly transcends 
that of the finite causes or souls whom lie calls into, 
existence. Dr. Martineau would assuredly admit that 
the individual human mind is a dependent existence, and 
would maintain that God, to whose self-dilfercntiatiou 
he refers the existence of human souls, is sclf-subsistent 
and eternal. If I understand him aright, then, ho believes 
that the centres of force in nature, which constitute what 
we call “matter,” and also all finite minds, derive tlieir 
existence from that voluntary act of self -sundering, aS' 
it were, by which the Eternal and Absolute One makes 
over or “plants out,” to use Dr. Martincau’s expression, 
certain portions of His own energy and causality, and 
: thus eternally calls into existence, out of the substance 
of His own being, physical worlds and finite minds, 
■that 'He may ever possess objects of His thought and 
love. If this be a correct account of Dr. Martineau’s 
opinion on this ultimate matter, the difference between 
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his judgment and that to which I am led is, after all, 
little more than a verbal one, and turns upon the question 
whether it is appropriate to term the Cause and Grround 
of all nature and of all dependent minds a “Mind” in 
the same sense in which we apply that word to ourselves. 

As I remarked in the last Lecture, the truth appears to me 
to be that man’s finite and dependent self-consciousness ■ 
affords in its positive aspects a valid clue to the essential 
nature of that Infinite Self-consciousness, or Perfect Per- 
sonality, who is the Eternal Ground and Cause of nature 
and humanity. But while we may fairly say that in 
what is universal in our consciousness — in our laws of 
thought, our ethical ideals, our spiritual affections — we 
participate in the very essence of God, and so know or 
feel Him directly, we are not able to penetrate into that 
inner subjective life of the Eternal out of which all the 
elements of our own higher life proceed, and in which 
they find their centre and their unity.^ 

To turn now to the question of the Causation of the 
Cosmos : it is clear that if we look upon the universe as 

Compare Prof. Otto Pfleiderer’s view of the necessary limitation 
bo man’s insight into the inmost nature of God, in his article on “ The 
Philosophy of Religion,” in the Philosophical Review for January, 

! 1S93 : “No subject is entirely exhausted by its external effects ; it, 
has also an_ inner side, a being for itself which reflects and unites its 
manifold effects into a persistent unity. The laws of logic demand 
|that the same thought be applied to God. Here, indeed, we have 
ireached the limits of what is Knowable. We comprehend only tha^ 
Iside of God which is turned towards us. His essence in so far as_it 
imanifests itself as the active principle of the universe. The inneit— 
Inature of God, His being-for-himself, the inner reflection of his_ 
fcausality, we can as little know as we can perceive the side of Jhe 
Imoon turned away from us.” 
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a boundless concatenation of centres of force or energy, 
each one of wbicb is acted upon by others, and so, by 
their reciprocal effects, produce all the changes of natural 
phenomena, two quite different modes of Causation may 
be suggested to the mind by this idea of the world. We 
may think of one stage of the series of successive pheno- 
mena, and inquire how it was caused by the preceding 
stage, and in this view of “cause” one portion of the 
visible universe becomes the cause of the changes in 
other portions. And this is the only kind of Causation 
with which Science has to do. But instead of thinking 
about the way in which changes in one portion of cosmical 
phenomena are brought about or caused by previously 
existing modes of energy, we may think about the Ulti- 
mate and SeK-existent Cause which brings into existence, 
and sustains in existence, the entire infinite series of 
finite causes, originates all the centres of force or atoms, 
and confers on them their particular properties, and so 
co-ordinates them that in the aggregate they form uu 
evolving cosmos. Now it is this latter kind of Causation’ 
with jEhich philosophy and theology have to do. With' 
regard to the former kind of Causation, which concerns: 
Scifigee, the modes in which bodies act, or appear to act,' 
upon each other, is simply a matter of observation or 
experience. We do not certainly know whether there 
is really any direct action of body on body or of atom on 
atom. We gather from our own consciousness that wo 
act efficiently, directly on our brain and indirectly on 
our limbs, but there is no necessity of thought which 
compels us to think, when we see a body in motion, that 
it must have been put in motion by another body. Wo 
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see that it appears to be so in all the cases wMcb we 
have observed, and so we come to believe that it is 
universally so; and science seeks to discover laws, or 
uniform modes of reciprocal action, by which it can unify 
the changes in the universe. 

By the constitution of our thinking faculty, we are 
constrained to refer all phenomenal change to the action 
of some power which, like the human self or will, is not 
itself merely phenomenal;^ and physical Science attains 
its goal in proportion as it is able to explain the series 
of natural phenomena by the interaction of these atoms 
or centres of energy of which the human will is the 
highest form with which we are acquainted. But while 
the claims of Scientific Causation are satisfied in the 
degree in which scientists discover for phenomenal 
changes adequate sources of energy, there still remains 
a deeper question of Causation — the question, namely, 
"What is the Cause of each and all of these countless, 
centres of activity, which by their concurrent action give 
rise to cosmical phenomena? Judging from the only 
one of these centres of energy whose inner nature we 
know, visi. our own, spirit or will, we cannot but conclude 
that these myriad atoms or centres of force depend for 
their existence and for their essential properties on a 
deeper Ultimate Cause. Each individual mind is com- 
pelled, by its very nature, to believe that it is neither 
self-existent nor self -originated, and therefore it must 
depend upon some principle or being whose nature it is 
/to be self-subsistent or eternal. • 

^ Vide Dr. Martineau’s masterly paper on “Is there any Axiom of 
Causality 1” in his Essays, Reviews and Addresses, Vol. III. 
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Now, if we carefully distinguish between these two 
meanings of the word “ Cause,” we shall, I think, conic 
to see how it is that the Cosmological Argument has of 
late lost much of its cogency as one of the proofs of the 
reality of God. As I shall afterwards point out, the 
argument is still valid if it rests on the second, or philo- 
sophical, meaning of the word Cause ; but in the way 
in which the argument is generally presented it confuses 
the two uses of this word. This confusion of thought 
I will now endeavour to illustrate. 

It is reported of the great physicist Faraday that ho 
kept his rather peculiar religious tenets and his great 
scientific knowledge quite apart, as if the two sets of 
ideas were localized in different compartments of his mind 
or brain. If this be the inevitable dilemma into which 
every man who is at once scientific and religious must 
find himself at length driven, it must be admitted that 
such a relation between science and religion is not oiily 
a very uncomfortable one, but it is also a condition of 
unstable equilibrium which must, in the long run, dot(;r- 
mine itself in favour of the constantly accumukitiiig and 
mutually corroborating facts of science. lict us, accord- 
ingly, inquire whether it is not quite possible to look at 
the_c.osmqs, both scientifically and religiously, witliout 
feeling this painful jar of incongruity. In otlier words, 
can we or can we not regard the ultimate Ground and 
Cause of the universe as that very Being with whom tlie 
religious mind seems, at all events, to experience a real 
uni(M and relationship ? 

The problem before us will become clearer if we 
attend carefully to the word “ Cause,” and ask ourselves 
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•wlietlier it is always used in the self-same sense. Take, 
for instance, the exclamation of the Hebrew prophet : 
‘‘Lift up your eyes on high, and see who hath created 
these things that bringeth out their host by number.” 
This is precisely the question in regard to the universe 
which the religious mind puts to itself, and the answer 
which it gives to itself is : “ It is Yahve, or God, the 
Eternal One whom my soul adores, and to whom I feel 
my inner consciousness most intimately related.” God, 
then, from the religious point of view, is the cmsc of 
these celestial galaxies. But now suppose that La Place 
and Kant (when the latter happened to be in a scientific 
rather than a religious mood) looked up at the spectacle 
of the star-lit heavens ; they would probably also ask 
themselves a question, which verbally would seem to 
come to the same thing as the utterance of the prophet ; 
they would say to themselves. What is the mma of these 
countless orbs in the sky? But now, instead of the 
mind of the physicist or the philosopher thinking of 
Yahve as the Cause, their scientific imagination runs 
back to an immense cosmic mist ; they seem to sec the 
contraction of this vast nebula, outer rings gradually 
detaching themselves from the rest of the mass, then 
breaking up and forming planets ; satellites arising on 
the same principle, and the glowing sun remaining at 
the centre. 

How the question before us is. Do the religious answer 
and the scientific answer to this inquiry about causation 
really clash ? The theologians who first formulated the 
Cosmological Argument for the being of God would pro- 
bably have replied, “ Ho ! these answers do not neces- 
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sarily clasli,” for Kant and La Place want a Came for iij: 

tMs cloud of diffused matter out of whicli the planets jj?: 

and the sun were gradually formed; and however far iS'; 

they go back in their physical explanations, they will |j|j 

require a Cause for that condition of things which their 
scientific imagination postulates as the earlier state of |; 

the universe out of which the present state has by slow jjlj 

stages been evolved. Sooner or later they must, it is 
alleged, come to a First Cause, and that Cause will be; 
identical with the Yahve in whom the Hebrew jirophct 
found an immediate and satisfactory answer to his soul’s 
demand for Causation. Yery few competent thinkers in 
the present day would accept this as a genuine rcconcilia- 
t^ of ithe scientific and the theological accounts of th(5 
causation of natural phenomena. The La Place or ICuit 
of to-day, having reached his cosmic mist, does not feel 
that he is thereby a step nearer to that primeval epoch 
when Yahve uttered His creative word, and the primi- 
tive cosmos, from which all scientific explanations arc 
bound to take their start, suddenly came' into existence. 

If the theologian’s only chance of findmg Yahve’s causa- 
tion is at an assumed heginning of cosmical phenomena, 
almost all competent scientists would now, I believe,- 
agree in assuring us that such a search after the God 
whom Theism desiderates is indeed a forlorn hope. 

It is a noteworthy fact, however, that some theolo- 
gians of eminence even in the present day contimie, 
apparently through the force of habit, to set forth the 
Cosiftological Argument in this utterly inconclusive form. 

Prof. Phnt,_^for instance, in his valuable treatise on 
‘‘Theism,” says: 
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“ We may believe either in a self-existent God or in a self- 
existent world, and nmst believe in one or tlie other; we cannot 
believe in an infinite regress of canscs. The alternatives of a 
self-existent cause and an infinite regress of causes are not,'as 
some would represent, erpially credible alternatives. The one 
is an indubitable truth, the other is a manifest absurdity. The 
one all men believe, the other no man believes.”^ 

For want of clearly seeing that the word “Cause” 
has two quite distinct meanings — a scientific meaning, 
and a j)hilosophical or theological one — Prof. Flint has, 
in this passage, expressed liis argument so confusedly 
that, instead of being a conclusive answer to the non- 
theistic scientist, it is really, if taken literally, a positive 
confirmation of the sceptic’s position. For the “infinite 
regress of causes,” which the scientist in question regards 
as the fact which renders the hypothesis of a God unne- 
cessary, refers, of course, to scientific . causes ; that is to 
say, to -he modes of force which succeed one another in 
the universe, and which, from the scientific point of 
view, are said to cause one another. The shrinking 
nebula, for instance, causes the intense heat of the cen- 
tral mass ; the heat of the sun causes the evaporation of 
the ocean; evaporation causes the formation of rain- 
drops ; rain-drops cause the invigoration and growth of 
vegetation, &c. &c. Now the scientist whom Prof. Flint 
is aiming to refute, maintains that this regress of causes 
is an infinite regress, and that therefore the assumption 
of God as a Cause is quite uncalled for, seeing that 
Scienee can get on as well or better without Him. r As 
I understand the matter, the prqpm-,_ansjfer tp^^^s^^^ 
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scientist would be : I quite admit tbe jirobablc trutb of 
what you say about tbis infinite regress of causes, as you 
term tbem, but what I maintain is, that the existence 
of this infinite regress of causes, in your scientific sense, 
is precisely the fact which demands for its adequate 
explanation the belief in God as the ultimate Ground or 
Cause, in the philosophical or theological sense. Prof.- 
Flint declares that what the scientist means by an infi- 
nite regress of causes is a ‘‘manifest absurdity;” to my 
mind it appears to be not only no absurdity, but to bo 
in all probability the actual state of the ease. I find 
nothing inconceivable or improbable in sucli an infinite 
regress; indeed, the difficulty with me woxdd be to 
conceive of a regress of scientific causes which is not 
infinite. 

I contend, accordingly, that the theistic Cosmologists 
who argue in favour of the reality and causality of 
God after this fashion have got entirely upon a wrong- 
track; they have been seeking for God in a dir(iction 
where the religious mind never expects effectually to 
find Him. The Cause which the man who is in a r(;Ii- 
gious mood is thinking about, and yearning to bo in 
perfect sympathy with, is a present Cause ; and unless 
the Cause in nature is the same present Cause as the 
Cause who is now manifesting Himself in the soul’s! 
ideals, and who is felt in the very heart of hearts. Science 
and Eeligion are not harmonized, and man qua religious 
and qua scientific is still divided against himself. 

WMe, then. Prof. Flint speaks of the belief in a self- 
existent Cause on the one hand, and in an infinite regress 
of scientific causes on the other hand, as alternalioe 
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beliefs -wMcli cannot be simultaneously belcl, and one of 
■wbich is an absurdity, I maintain, on the contrary, that 
there is no alternative in the case, that both beliefs are 
rational, and, so far from being incompatible with each 
other, are so related that in an intelligible universe each 
implies and logically necessitates the validity of the other. 
If there is an Eternal Being whose essence includes those 
universal principles of reason, righteousness and love, 
which disclose themselves in the higher forms of our own 
self-consciousness, then it is no more than reasonable to 
expect that this Absolute Being should aternalltj manifest 
His inner nature in an infinite cosmos of inter-related 
physical and psychical agencies, all of which continually 
depend for their existence and their intelligible unity 
on that self-determining Causality, whereby He in part 
differentiates His own substance into a world of depen- 
dent things and finite souls. 

The Cause, then, with whom religious sentiment and 
theological thought concern themselves, is by no means 
one of, or in a line with, that series of causes in which 
the scientific mind is especially interested. The Theist’s 
God is the Cause of all causes, the Soul of all souls. 
He is literally what the words of the poet declare Him 
to be, the 

“ Centre and Soul of every spliere, 

Yet to each loving heart how, near !” 

Yes ; of every atom, of every animal soul, of every human 
spirit. He is the central principle ; He is the perpetual 
Ground and Cause of their being, and apart front' Him 
they could not for a moment exist. The final explana- 
tion of their existence and of their mutual relations is 
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in tliat ever-present Eternal Life ont of which, their 
finite and dependent life emerges, and by vital connec- 
tion with which alone it continues to be. 

I'here is only one possible way, then, by which a final 
reconciliation between scientific and religious thought 
can come about, and that way is by looking for the Cause 
and Ground of the cosmos, not at some supposed begin- 
jning of things (for there is no reason to think that there 
ever was any such beginning, or that the Eternal was 
ever without his self -manifestation in nature and in 
rational finite spirits), but by looking for Him in the 
deepest core of the present cosmical I’cality. Here and 
now, if anywhere and any when, we shall effectually 
find Him of whom we are in search. He is at the* 
deepest heart of the self-conscious spirit. He is the living 
soul.^f every particle of matter, and by reason of Hisi 
immanent presence it is that the material world contains 
“the promise and the potency” of all the higher forms 
^ life. But some of my hearers may be inclined to ask 
me : How, then, about what we call Scientific Causation ? 
4ge not La Place and Kant, Darwin and Spencer, quite- 
justified in tracing the process of Evolution backwards ■ 
as far as science and the scientific imagination is able to 
travel ? Undoubtedly they are. Nay more ; .it follows, 
from the view I have above stated of the eternal relation 
of God to the universe, that the scientists are justified 
inj gau ming that, if they possessed unlimited insight into 
the relations of phenomena, they would see that this 
back■\?^ard journey is an endless one, and that the imagi- 
nation, when it reaches the extreme confines of our pre- 
sent physical knowledge, is just as far off as ever from 
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tlie point -where scientific explanations become intrinsi- 
cally impossible and theological explanations have to be 

! called in to take their place. Theistic explanation and 
causation, and Scientific explanation and causation, belong 
to different planes of thought ; there is no time-relatiou 
between them, and if the immediate Causality of God is 
not necessary to account for the simplest present fact 
of physics or psychology, it may equally be displeased 
with an explanation of the natural phenomena which 
occurred in those inconceivably distant epochs into which 
our present geological and astronomical insight enables 
us to peer. 

Two separate questions, then, must be answered before 
wo are in a position to fairly estimate the theistic value 
of this Cosmological Argument — of the assertion, that is, 
which the Theist makes, that cosmical facts and events 
require, as the only possible rational explanation of their 
existence, the Causality of an Eternal and Absolute Being 
with whom the human spirit may feel a personal rela- 
tionship. One of these questions is : What is the nature 
of those causes the infinite series of which is supposed 
by non-theistic scientists to supersede the necessity of 
believing in the reality of any other Cause? and the 
other question is : What is the relation, if any, of these 
scientific caus es to that Ultimate Cause, or God, on whom 
theistic belief reposes ? I believe the answers to these 
two questions will make it clear that when scientists a nd , 
theol ogians speak of Causation they are thinking of two.. 
opposite sides of cosmieal^reality, and that so far'is the 

fScientifie idea of causation from clashing with or from 
I . ... ^ 

-superseding the Theistic idea of causation that this latter 
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is simply the other aspect of the scientific idea, and must 
be thought along with it in any final rational explana- 
tion or conception of the cosmos as a whole. 

Let me now, accordingly, invite your patient attention 
while I attempt to answer the first of the above questions, 
that is, to analyze what is meant by Scientific Causation- 
I will not in the present Lecture criticize that view of 
Scientific Causation which is put forth by those who 
advocate Absolute Idealism, or Hegelianism, and main- 
tain that all that we commonly call real things and forces 
in nature are but modes of thinking in the human or 
Divine self-consciousness ; that stones and trees, for in- 
stance, and even animals, in so far as they have merely 
feeling and not thought, have no other reality than that 
which is conferred on them by their being groups of 
thought -relations in some self-consciousness. In this 
view the only beings that have any reality for them- 
selves are those rational self-conscious minds in the case 
of whom the Eternal Self-Consciousness reproduces itself 
under certain organic conditions. How, for my own 
part, I cannot doubt that the feeling of the lower animals 
is quite real for the animals themselves, and not merely 
for God or man who thinks it; and by analogy I am led 
to believe that the physical objects or forces w'hicjh 
environ and limit my activity have also a certain degree 
of reality independent of the fact that they are objects 
of God’s thought. I cannot but conclude that what we 
call force o r en ergy in nature is something more 'than a 
form of God’s it has a certain reality conferred 

up^ it by what we can only conceive of as God’s wilUtig, 
In other words, I believe that dynainic energy emmot 

p 2 ' 
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be resolved into simply a mode of tlimking. But this 
Absolute Idealism has attracted of late so much attentiou 
in academic circles, partly through the genius of the late 
T. H. Green, and partly by three or four series of Gifford 
Lectures which have been delivered by members of the 
same school, that I have thought it better to devote a 
future Lecture to discussing the worth of Hegelianism 
as a philosophy of religion. 

Our fii'st question, then, is, What do scientific men 
mean when they speak of Cause? As a logical conse- 
quence of Locke’s view that Sensation is the chief source 
of Knowledge, Hume maintained, and the two Mills and 
Prof. Bain endorsed the opinion, that Cause means only 
uniformity of relation among phenomena. When, for 
instance, I say that the shriek of the steam-engine 
frightened the horse, and that the horse took to flight 
and knocked a man down, I, on this theory, only mean 
that the sensations and ideas representing the noise of 
the engine is, under given circumstances, uniformly fol- 
lowed by the sensations and ideas representing the run- 
ning horse, and these sensations in their turn by the 
mental image of the falling man. Kow Kant accepted 
from Hume this notion of Causation as merely a relation 
between presentations in our minds, only he maintained 
that the order in which these presentations succeed each 
other is a necassary^ and not merely an empirical order, 
that the human mind by its very constitution must apply 
to its sensations this category of Causation. But while, 
in the more original portions of his great Critique, he 
speaks of Causation as merely a way of conceiving the 
order of sensations to which the human mind is tied down 
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by its own nature, in other passages he uses the term 
“ Causation” in a quite different and more usual significa- 
tion ; for, when charged with teaching an idealism resem- 
bling Berkeley’s, he maintained that the sensations which 
form the matter of thought, not being originated hy the 
thinking mind itself, must be caused by something other 
than the thinking mind, and that this something 
other” must be the things-in- themselves which have a 
reality independent of the thinking mind. Out of Kant’s 
first Account of Causation has sprung all the future sys- 
tems of German Idealism ; out of his second account of 
Causation has sprung the realism of Ilcrbart, and that ' 
ideal-realism of Hermann Lotze, which is now so influ- j 
ential in Gemany, and bids fair to be the dominant ' 
philosophy in this country and America in the course of 
a decade or two. 

To the sensationalist’s notion that Causation only 
means a uniform time-relation among phenomena, and 
does not imply the action of any efficient force in things, 

I believe Dr. Martineau’s admirable account of the idea 
of Cause in his “Study of Eeligion,” and his profound 
paper, read before the late Metaphysical Society, on 
the question, “ Is there any Axiom of Causality ? ” ^ 
has given the coup -de- grace. Dr. Martineau virtually 
adopt s Kant’s second view of Causation, and conclusively 
shows that by the word “cause” we always understand 
something more than a relation among phenomena, or 
the impressions of our senses, and imply that the changes 
in nature are caused by some really efficient power orj 
force which our outward senses cannot discern, but which: 

^ See note on p. 302, szgwa. . 
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we always mentally supply after the analogy of our own 
consciousness of efficient volitional Causation. To use 
my previous illustration, when we say that the horse 
knocked down the man, we mean that there was a certain 
power or force in the horse invisible to the observer’s 
senses, but none the less real, which had its seat in the 
horse, and which, acting upon the body of the man, 
caused it to fall. And in like manner, the mind cannot 
help thinking that when bodies collide there is an active 
energy operating there which is none the less real because 
it is not a visible phenomenon, but is conceived by the 
human mind after the analogy of its own effort in pro- 
ducing muscular movement. Not only does the human 
mind instinctively import this idea of efficient power into 
the object which it calls the Cause, but science cannot 
even give an intelligible account of the changes in the 
universe without using such words as Force, Energy, 
Tendency, Pressure, &c., all which words answer to no 
sensuous experience, and can only be conceived after the 
model of the mind’s own causal activity. All the forc^ 
i tlmn, which Sc ience takes cognizance of in nature is . 
implicitly assumed to be of the nature of 'Will-force. 

This, indeed, is admitted by Mr. Herbert Spencer, for 
he says that when we seek to analyze our conception of 
the Power of which nature is the expression, we find 
that we necessarily conceive the Power to which we 
ascribe changes of form and movement after the fashion 
of our own mental activity. Force, he says, by which 
we ourselves produce changes, and which serves to sym- 
bolize the causes of movement in general, is the final 
disclosure of analysis. He declines, however, to allow 
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that the force "which "we encounter when we strive against 
physical obstacles can be precisely the same in kind as 
the energy we ourselves exert in willing. “ If I lift a 
chair,” he says, “ the force which I am obliged to pos- 
tulate in the chair cannot be of the same kind as tho 
force which I exert, because, if so, the chair would have 
to possess nerves and muscles such as the human being 
possesses.” This difficulty of his vanishes, I think, if 
we consider that all that our mind appears to do in such 
volition is to produce a change of position in some group 
of molecules of the brain ; and the feeling which wo 
have of graduated effort when we are striving to over- 
come resistance (and which is entirely distinct from tlio 
later feeling which accompanies the muscular contrac- 
tion), is presumptive evidence that the psychical monad 
or self, which is the seat of our indmduality, acts upon 
the monads of the brain, and graduates its effort in pro- 
portion to the resistance to be overcome. 

As all Force, then, is presumably of the same nature* 
as Will-force, it appears to be by far the most probablej 
theor y that not only are the souls of animals of the samel 
kind as our own, but that all the elements of the orgauicJ 
and even of the inorganic, world are essentially of thoj 
same nature. And fui-ther, recent science affords good 
reason for believing that it is by the action of these 
elementary atoms, monads, or centres of force (whether 
they be called physical or psychical), that all the changes 
in the cosmos are produced. Even the force of attraction 
Giravitation is probably no exception to this prin- 
ciple. On the surface it looks as if in the case of this, 
mode of force the rule which elsewhere obtains in nature. 
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viz. that the change of position in an atom or monad is 
caused by a previous change in some contiguous monad, 
is broken, and instead of it -we seem to have a purely 
exceptional action from a distance without the operation 
of intermediate agencies, a mode of action which cannot 
possibly have a purely scientific explanation. But cer- 
tainly this was not the view of Sir Isaac Newton himself, 
for in writing to Dr. Bentley, in reply to the charge that 
the theory of gravitation implies that a thing can act 
where it is not, he says : 

I “ That one body should act on another at a distance through 
|a vacuum without the mediation of anything else by and through 
I which their action and force may be conveyed from one to ano- 
I ther, is to me so gieat an absurdity that I believe that no man 
- who in philosophical matters lias a competent faculty of tliinking 
can fall into it. Gravity must be caused by an agent acting 
i constantly according to certain laws.” 

Our only experience of personal causation is in the 
action of the psychical monad, the soul, on its physical 
organism through the mediation of the brain, and on its 
own ideas through the same medium; and in like manner, 
if we move other bodies, it is only by contiguity that the 
motion is effected. Hence all changes that we know of 
appear to be caused by a certain pushing or propelling ; 
and recent Science quite bears out Newton’s view that 
neither molecular nor molar matter is capable of exer- 
cising efficient causation at a distance. Though Newton 
had discovered a most important descriptive law, he was 
well aware that he had not yet reached the real dynami- 
cal law ; and I need hardly remind you that it has from 
Newton’s time up to the present been one of the chief 
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matters of interest to the scientific mind to discover 
what are the intermediate agents the action of which 
suflB.ces to give a dynamical rationale to this grand phe- 
nomenal law. In all probability, then, the changes in; 
the cosmos are all brought about, not by what we may! 
call the direct agency of the Supreme Being, but by the! 
interaction of those elementary monads (physical and’ 
psychical) whose modes of energy it is the business of 
the scientist to investigate. 

At a superficial view, then, it certainly does seem as 
if Science were more and more enabling the human mind 
to dispense with the necessity of Grod’s causal action in 
nature, and were proving itself competent to find tlie 
causes of all events in existing modes of force. hTeitluir 
science, nor indeed ordinary common-sense, looks imme- 
diately to God’s action for the scientific exi)lanation of any 
natural event. All it asks for is the action of adequate 
force, adequality directed to effect the phenomenon. It 
is in the supposed reciprocal causality of molecular forces, 
or molar groups of force, that science and common-sense 
seek the explanation of physical facts. If we sec a 
flying kite in the air, we think of the force of the wind, 
of the attraction of gravitation, of the cohesion in the 
string, of the muscular contraction in the hand or arm 
of the boy who is holding it, and also of the action of 
the mind or will of the boy on his muscles ; and if we 
wish to account further for the action of any one of these 
agents, we do not call in a deus ex machina, a sudden 

‘f 

supernatural intervention, to explain it, but simply search 
more carefully into the action of the molecular forces 
which have concurred in effecting the change in ques- 
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i tion. Hence, the tendency of modem science is to 

■ regard the cosmos as the manifested effects of the con- 
i' ' 

Jstant activity of innumerable dynamic agencies which 
reciprocally affect each other’s moyements, and thus 
change the visible forms of bodies. 

And if it is asked what ap[)ears to be the inner nature 


of these centres of force, or physical and psychical atoms 
or monads, we haye seen, that so far as we can penetrate 
by analogy into their inner condition, the probability 
increases, that they are, as Leibnitz and Kant and, more 
recently, Lotze haye said, perhaps, after all, not yery . 
unlike ou r own spiritual natur e ; that is, it seems likely 


that each one of the ultimate energies of nature is a 
i i ^ychic al principle, essentially of the same kind as the 
liiimah self or will, though, in the lower kingdoms of 
nature, those monads act only blindly and automatically, 
each in accordairce with its special dynamic character, 
when stimulated to action by neighbouring monads. 

As I argued in the last Lecture, I see no reason for 
accepting, but yery cogent reasons for rejecting, the 
doctrine of the identity of body and mind as being only 
two parallel aspects of a primitiye and otherwise unknow- 
able reality ; but I belioye there are excellent sc ientifi c 
land philosophical grounds for holding that the c^oimti- 
(tuents of the cosmos, from the ultimate element of the 
cther-yortex up to the flower in the meadow, the bird 
^floating in the air, and man building churches and wor- 


jshipping the Supreme, are one and all diSerentia tions of 
fthat eternal substance, jGod, in whom eyery particle of 
the whole has its ground, and from whom it deriyes its 
special character. Eyery a tom of nature, is instinct with 
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enersv and life ; it is, as it were, a portion and visible 
manifestation of the Eternal Life. In the inorganic world 
the Self- existent Ground of all reality imparts to tlio 
monads only the capacity for physical force, the lowest 
aspect of His own essence ; in the organic world sentiency 
is by degrees manifested, but still the atom or the organism, 
can, upon stimulation, act only in one definite way ; but 
in the inner life of man a far higher phase of the nature 
of the Eternal is imparted, and we reach a being who, by 
virtue of the conscious immanence within him of eternal 
reason, can rise ^oye his own individuality and finitude, 
and in his moral and spiritual experience consciously par- 
ticipate in some essential features of the eternal life of the 
Absolute Being. In man, too, Moral Erccdom emerges ; 
and Dr. Martineau has thus truly expressed the essen- 
tial distinction between man and the lower products of 
God’s causality : “ Man is included in what God has! 
caused, though excluded from what He is causing ; so| 
that, while author of all our possibilities. He is not i 
responsible for our actualities.” I do not understand’ 
that Dr. Martineau’s meaning is that God “plants out” 
human spirits, and then leaves them to exist simply of 
themselves. At every moment of their lives and of tlieir 
ethical decisions, God is the immediate Cause and Ground 
of their being, and were He to cease to energize they 
would cease to exist ; still. His creative causation is 
clearly distinguishable from that free moral self-determi- 
nations, in virtue of which a man becomes, in a true! 
sense, responsible for the formation of his character. 

"We are now, I hope, in a position to give an iiitdli- 
gible answer to the first question, viz. What is meant by 
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Scientific Causation ? From tlie point of view of Science 
the universe presents itself as an infinite series of changes 
of form and movement, preserving such an amount of 
uniformity in their modes of succeeding each other that 
the human mind is able to classify them, and, from the 
present condition of the cosmos, to infer, with ever- 
increasing clearness, the earlier conditions, and to foresee, 
in some measure, the conditions which will he realized 
in the time to come. Now when we look at this infinite 
series of changes in the light of our knowledge of our- 
selves as the seat of volitional energy, the most probable 
rationale of the origin of cosmical phenomena is that 
they proceed from the activity of innumerable centres of 
energizing, which science terms atoms, and philosophy 
terms physical and psychical monads. The human will 
is the highest that we know of among these finite sourc^ . 
of energy, and from our own self-consciousness we have 
some clue as to the inner or subjective side of these 
monads into which the Infinite and Eternal Substance is 
, differentiated. As the putting forth of energy in our case 
is accompanied by a high degree of self-consciousness, 
analogy makes it likely that all the centres of energy in 
the universe have somp measure of subjeedvity. In the 
case of the inorganic world this subjectivity must, if it 
exists, be inconceivably faint; but as vegetable and animal 
organisms arise, the subjective states of their dominant 
monads become more and more vivid. Whether animal 
land human souls are, in the order of the creative activity 
of the Eternal, simply continuations and further deve- 
.lopments of the inner or subjective sides of the material 
, monads, as some high authorities, such as the late Prof. 
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Teiduniiller/ maintain, or wliether, on tlie other hand,; 
they are, as such profound philosophers as Hermann 
Lotze and Dr. Martineau think, ditfei*entiations de novo 
of’ the Eternal Substance, is a question to which I do not 
feel able at present to give a decisive answer. But in^ 
either case these souls are, like all the energies of nature, 
essentially of one kind ; all m onads alike, being products 
of the self-differentiating causality of God, are modes o^ 
God’s E tern al Substance and Eternal Life, to which He 
imparts a certain degree of delegated individuality; and, 
as is the case with all monads, the activity of souls is 
accompanied or followed by changes in the relations of 
the other monads with which' they arc immediately 
associated. 

This differentiation of His Eternal Substance by which 
God calls into existence a physical and psychical cosmos, 
is, as we have seen, in all probability a process of Divine 
Causality co-eternal with the Absolute Himself. Hence' 
we and all things in existence have a two-fold relation ; 
the one mode of relation we may call scientific, the other 
religious or theological. In the former respect we are 
related to our past, to the evolutionary process through 
which we have become what we are ; in the latter respect 
we -are immediately dependent every moment of our 
being on the causality or will of the Eternal. As Lotze 
most truly says : 

“ We see good reason for the assumption that in the Divine 
activi1;y there is unity and coherence ; and for this reason the 
creative act of the next instant is a consequence of tlie creative 

^ Vide Gustav Teichniiillei'’s treatise, Ueber d'ie Unstarhliehlieit dor 
Seele, 2nd ed. p. 147. 
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act of the preceding instant ; and we see good reason for denying 
that the world of one instant 'perpehiates itself hy its own agency 
i and hy its general laws into the next instant.” 

This view of Lotze’s is only the philosophical form' of 
the same thought and sentiment which prompts the po§t 
to say that the world — 

“An every fresh and new creation, 

A divine improvisation, 

From the heart of God proceeds.” 

You will observe, then, that Scientific Causation and 
Philosophical or Theological Causation, though indivisibly 
connected, are two quite different aspects of reality ; and 
the error in the ordinary presentation of the Cosmological 
Argument (which has made that argument in recent years 
far more a source of scej)ticism than of religious belief) 
arises from confounding together these two distinct modes 
in which God’s activity is related to the world. The 
grand function of Science is to unravel, if possible, the 
principles or uniform modes of procedure which obtain 
in these successive transformations of form and inner 
subjectivity which the universe presents, and as far as 
may be to intelligibly connect the facts at one stage of 
evolution with the facts at an earlier or later stage. In 
this process of exposition it is seen that the dynamic 
condition at any one instant is intimately and rationally 
connected with the dynamic condition of the preceding 
instant, and this in turn with a still earlier state of 
Ithings; so that the scientist cannot help coming along 
inis line of thought to precisely the same conclusioii that 
;he theologian reaches by another route — to the conclu- 
sion, namely, that there is no beginning to this series of 
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modes of physical and psychical life which constitutes 
the universe ; or, theologically expressed, that this Cos- 
mos, with its wealth of loveliness and of physical and 
psychical life, is the eternally-begotten Word and Son 
(rf God, through whom we may well snj^pose the thought 
and love of the Eternal find at once expression and satis- 
faction. When, then, the Cosmological Argument takes 
the form of asserting that the universe, with all its 
powers and properties, must at some remote jioint of 
past time been called into existence by what is called a 
First Cause^ it naturally fails to carry conviction to any 
scientist of the present day. Nay, it not only does not 
convince him, but it is apt to produce in his mind a 
distrust of theology and all its pretensions ; for ho finds 
that it is an impertinence to arbitrarily stop short his 
scientific researches with a dogmatic ^‘thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther,” and he is sure that if the life 
of Theism is at all essentially connected with the dis- 
covery of this beginning of cosmical phenomena, then 
Theism may he regarded as virtually defunct. 

But when we turn from the scientific to the thcoloffical 
or Divine aspect of the world, the case is wliolly altered, 
and the Cosmological Argument, when it tak(!s the shape 
of asserting that a unitary Ground and Cause is ncMidcd 
to account for and render intelligible this entire infinite 
series of dynamic activities and phenomenal changes 
which constitute the universe, rests still, I believe, upon 
a solid foundation of logical necessity. For, in the first 
place*, I will appeal to each man’s consciousness whether 
he does not feel, as Mr. Herbert Spencer admits he does, ’ 
that his individuality is in no way self-existent, and that* 
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he is compelled by the necessity of thought to think of 
himself as dependent on that -which is absolutely real. 
And while our own self-consciousness reveals to us that 
we carry in our own finite nature no adequate cause of 
our personal existence, so it is also in regard to every one 
of those centres of energy which Science regards as the 
causes of phenomena. Not one of these causal agencies 
with which Science deals hears the slightest mark of 
self-subsistence ; all demand as the explanation of their 
existence that they should arise out of a deeper causality, 
out of that Absolute who carries within Himself the 
ground and reason of His own eternal reality. 

And while our self-consciousness thus immediately 
testifies to the dependent nature of ourselves and of all 
the series of dynamic causes whose modes of action 
Science investigates, this necessary reference of all finite 
things and finite minds to their source in the unifying 
Absolute is corroborated by the circumstance that all 
these_.m-altiform causes or modes of energy consp ire, 
without any consciousness or purpose of their own, in 
. ■produemg and evolving an intelligible universe. The.^ 
Very possibility of Science depends upon and testifies to 
the logical coherence and consistency which links into 
a rational unity the infinite multiplicity and variety 
of cosmical phenomena. And not only so, but as I 
pointed out in a previous Lecture, Hermann Lotze has, 
I believe, conclusively shown that no action of body on 
body, of monad on monad, is unintelligible unless we 
assume some deeper unity to which all the monads, or 
centres of energy (be they physical or psychical), are all 
in common related, and through the intermediation of 
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wHeh a change in the inner state of one monad produces 
a change in the internal activity of contiguous monads. 
Were it not for the fact that each atom and each human 
mind are on one side of their being in immediate and 
vital connection with that Absolute and Eternal One to 
whose beneficent self-differentiation they owe their exist- 
ence, no action between one body and another, or be- 
tween the soul and nature, can be made in the slightest 
degree conceivable. If we say one thing or atom acts 
on another by projecting from itself some influence which 
passes over to and affects the other, we are employing 
words to which no clear signification can be attached. 
‘‘Can the quality of one body detach itself from this 
body, become the quality of no body, then transfer itself 
from, this nothing, and become the quality of the second 
body?” It becomes evident, then, argues Lotze, that 
there can be no complete independence in the case of 
the plurality of things in the world; but all elements 
between which a mutual relation of cause and effect can 
appear, must be to a certain extent parts of one only true 
and absolute Being. 

And while the ordinary phenomena of cause and effect 
in the physical world thus show that the causes of which 
science treats are not the ultimate reality, and that, in 
order that they may interact, all monads and minds 
must have their common ground and cause in God or 
the Absolute, this conclusion is confirmed when we 
think of the interchange of ideas between mind and' 
mind.^ This interchange only becomes possible through 
the fact that the universal laws of thought which belong 
to the essence of God are immanent in all human souls, 
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And in the ease of our own self-consciousness, it is just 
because we are not merely individual minds, but are 
through the immanent Divine reason indivisibly united 
with the eternal life of God, that we are able to pass 
from the merely personal to the universal point of view, 
to impartially compare ourselves with others and pass 
judgment upon our own worth. And in like manner, 
were it not for the immanence of the Infinite Love in 
our spirits, the higher forms of human affection, with their 
marvellous power of annihilating all self-seeking, would 
be unknown. All these considerations p»owcrfully endorse 
the intuitive judgment which we cannot help forming, 
that our finite life and the life of all finite energies and 
finite minds is immediately dependent on, and indivisibly 
connected with, that Universal Self-existent Life which 
in the case of self-conscious man reveals itself in the ideals 
of truth, beauty and goodness which immediately assert 
in the soul their universal character and their absolute 
worth. Through this immediate connection between our 
individual souls and the Eternal Life of the Universe 
which is immanent in our self-consciousness, it comes 
about that all influences which appeal to that side of our 
nature where our finite being blends with the Universal 
Being, awaken in us religious sentiments and religious 
^ belief. As I remarked in the previous Lectxire, God, to 
• be thoroughly believed in, must bej^eW; and hence it is 
that the most vivid realization and proof of God’s being 
i and character is not derived immediately from arguments 
about God, but rather from contact with some nobl^ature 
nwhich kindles the latent divinity in ourselves, from the 
piegraphy of some pure and heroic soul, from some grand 
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poem or work of art, from the soul-stirring strains of 
divine music, or from the beautiful and sublime aspects 
of nature. All these high influences carry us out of the 
narrow and vulgar region of our own individual self, 
with its petty aims and petty passions and ambitions, and 
admit us in some measure into that life of the Absolute, 
that Eternal Life in which alone the human spirit finds 
unalloyed joy and satisfaction. 

I am here, however, anticipating the subject of the 
next Lecture, in which I shall consider the Absolute, 
not as the Cause and Ground of all cosmieal existence, 
but as the Source of our Ideals. It is not possible, 
however, to wholly dissociate these two modes of insight 
into the relation which man’s individual life bears to the 
Absolute Ground of all existences. "Wore we conscious of 
no pressure of the Ideal in our inner life, we might, it is 
true, through our immediate feeling of dependence on a 
deeper reality, and the rational consideration that we 
and all other finite beings could not exist and be inter- 
related to each other without the causality and inter- 
mediation of the Absolute, reach by logical necessity a 
belief in a self-existent unifying ground and cause of 
the world. As a matter of fact, however, we not only 
feel our dependence for existence on an Absolute Eeality, 
but we are also aware in our self-consciousness of the 
presence and unconditional authority of rational, ethical 
and aesthetic ideals which we cannot but associate with 
the essential character of that Absolute Being out of whose 
substance and causality our existence arises. In the 
present Lecture, however, I wish to exclusively emphasize 
the necessity of thought which constrains us to refer all 
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the scientific causes or dynamic agencies wliich constitute 
the universe to the Absolute Causality of the Eternal. We 
have seen that all these causal agents in the cosmos with 
which science has to deal appear to be of one Substance, 
and of that Substance we have experience in our own inner 
life. These differentiations of the Absolute Spjirit exist in 
all degrees of selfhood and partial independence, from 
the condition of blind inorganic centres of forces, which 
may or may not possess a dawning subjectivity, up to the 
human self-consciousness to whom the Eternal so richly 
imparts His own essential and universal nature that the 
soul can rise above itself, and to some extent see the 
world of men and things, not merely from an individual, 
but from a universal point of view. The question, then^ 
will arise. Is this Absolute Being, of whose substance 
our personal wills and all the centres of energy in nature 
are originally portions, to be .Himself regarded as a Will 
and Personality ? I have already touched on this impor- 
tant matter, and will recur to it in the final Lecture. But 
in relation to our present subject, I may note that we 
are surely justified in concluding that the Eternal self- 
differentiating Causality of the Absolute, to which finite 
wills and all things owe their existence, is essentially of 
the same nature as our own volitional self-determinations, 
although from the finite and dependent nature of our 
personality we cannot form an exhaustive conception of 
the transchbQ.dent causality of God. That, however, we 
are approxint^iting to complete insight when we think of 
the Absolute i^eing after the fashion of our own self- 
consciousness anVl will, is confirmed by the reflection that 
the relation of Hfe Eternal Unity to the infinite variety 
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and endless succession of the dependent existences and 
causes which make up the universe appears to be closely 
analogous to the relation which our personal self-identity 
and unity bears to the indefinite plurality of our present 
and past states of consciousness. Accordingly, this idea 
of God as the necessary abiding Cause and Ground of 
the endless evolution of cosmical changes, anticipates 
and renders intelligible that sense of personal relation- 
ship between the finite spirit and the Eternal Spirit 
which constitutes the essence of vital religion. 

If, then, the infinitely varied idienoinena of the Cosmos 
all have their ground and unifying principle in that Abso- 
lute Being, of whom we are immediately conscious as the 
underlying reality and cause of our own existence, we 
should expect that He who is the source of our intelligence 
and of our ideals should afford evidence of His rationality 
and of His realization of rational ends in the prcsenfica-' 
tures and in the historical evolution of the universe. That 
nature exhibits clear evidence of such rational purpose 
in its Ultimate Cause is the contention well-known under 
the name of the Telfiological Argument, which has been 
thus regarded as confirmatory of the Cosmological Argu- 
ment, the value of which we have just been discussing. 
Upon the publication of Mr. Darwin’s theory of Hatural 
Selection, it was popularly supposed that his discoveries 
and speculations with regard to the gradual passage of 
one species of animal out of another, and of the acquisi- 
tion by each species of the forms and attributes most 
appropriate to its surroundings, had for ever invalidated 
the argument from Design, and rendered quite needless 
all appeals to constructive reason for the explanation of 
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biological evolution. Accordingly, a sort of panic arose 
among the theologians ; and the thinkers who favoured 
a non-theistie view of the inner nature of the cosmos 
Avere jubilant. In a short time, however, it became 
abundantly evident that the flutter had been in the main 
occasioned by a false alarm. Some of the loading scien- 
tific teachers of the day, among whom Prof. Tijryley was 
prominent, clearly saw and pointed out that whatever 
havoc the theory of the Survival of the Fittest might 
make among the special instances of contrivance adduced 
by Paley and the Bridgwater Treatises, it still remains 
true that, if account is taken of the universe as a whole, 
and the question is asked whether the whole process of 
biological development, including the foidunate tendency 
in the offspring to variation, is intelligible apart from 
the assumption of a rational principle at the heart of the 
process, the position of the Tcleologist remains substan- 
' tially unaffected by all that Darwin and the Darwinians 
mave established. 

The limits of this course of Lectures do not admit of 
my entering in detail into this controversy ; and indeed 
this is the less necessary for two reasons, — firstly, because 
Dr. Martineau has, in “A Study of Eeligion,”^ defended 
at great length the validity of the Design Argument, 
and has brought to the subject such logical clearness of 
statement, and such a wealth of admirably selected illus- 
trations, that anything I could say would be very far 
inferior both in form and in conclusiveness; and secondly, 
because the perfect consistency of a teleological view of 
the noiTerse with all that Darwin and his followers have 
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discovered is freely admitted by some of the ablest and 
warmest sympathizers with the theory of Organic Evo- 
lution. Prof. Komagns, for instance, writes : 

need sccarcelj wait to show why it appears to me that the 
world-ohject furnishes overwhelming proof of psychism ; for this 
truth has been aldy presented by many other writers. There is 
first the antecedent improbability that the human mind should 
be the highest manifestation of subjectivity in this universe of 
infinite ol)j(.‘Xitivity. There is next the fact that throughout this 
universe of infinite oljjeetivity — so far at least as human obser- • 
vation can extend — there is unqnestionalde evidence of some*^ 
oim intcgrjiting principle, whereby all its many complex parts,* 
are correlated witli one another in such wise that the result is#*, 
universal order. And if we take any pa.rt of the whole system — 
such as that of oi’ga,nic nature on this planet — to examine in 
more detail, we find tha,t it aj)])ears instinct with contrivance. 
So to speak, wherever we tap organic nature, it seems to flow 
with purp(jse. . . . Assuredly no human mind could either have 
devised or ma,inta,iued tlie working of even a fragment of Nature ; 
and therefore it seems but reasonable to conclude that the inte- 1 
g rating principle of the whole — the Spirit, as it were^ of the | 
Universe — niiist he something winch, while, as I have said, | 
holding nearest kinship with our highest conception of disposing I 
p^wer, must yet be immeasuiubly superior to the psychism of | 
man/'^ 

In like manner Prof. Iluxlcy declares that the evolu- 
tion of the cosmos, so far as science has investigated it? 
appears to be best described as a materialized logical 
process.’’ The following passage, taken from an admi- » 
rable chapter of Prof. Schurman’s Winkley Lectures on 
^^Belihf in God,” justly calls attention to Mr. Darwin’s 
own inability* to account for common facts of organic 


^ Contemporary Eevlciv, July, 1886, p. 54. 
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cliange on the assumption of blind or undesigned varia- 
tion: 

Must we not,” asks Dr. Schurman, '' think of the primitive 
germs of life as endowed with a constitution capable of variation 
only along certain pre-ordained lines of development ? Such, %t 
any rate, is the view” of Professor Huxley. And from Darwin’s 
own standpoint it seems to me that the conception of design in 
the organic world should not have been thrown over until he had 
found an answer to that conundrum which, on Nov. 25tli, 1859, 
he somewhat profanely propounded to Mr. Huxley. ' You have,’ 
^he says, 'most cleverly hit on one point which has greatly troubled 
^rrie ; if, as I must think, external conditions produce little direct 
•tiffect, what the devil determines each paitieular vaiiation? 
^What makes a tuft of feathers come on a cock’s head, or moss 
••on a moss-rose V Until that cjuery is answered, the proof that 
the eye has 'come’ by way of natural selection instead of having 
been ' specially made’ is no proof that its coming was uninten- 
tional. And when the query is answered, it will be seen tliat 
though we have in the eye a result which is brought about only 
in accordance with the inexorable laws of causation, it is a result 
that cannot be exhaustively explained on a merely mechanical 
or blind necessitarian theory of the universe.”^ 

The degree of conviction which the Design Argument 
' brings to any particular thinker will be largely influenced 
by the general philosophy of the universe which that 
thinker accepts. If on other grounds, such as those 
which I have endeavoured to set forth in the former 
part of this Lecture, the belief that both matter and 
mind are finite modes of an absolute spiritual life, is 
already attained, the thinker will find the presence of 
Design in nature so much in accordance with wh^t his 
theory leads him to expect, that the Teleological Argu- 
ment will not only be itself received as valid, but will 
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come as a confirnaatioD. to the previous belief. But when 
the elements of matter are looked upon, as they seem to 
have been by Darwin, as something essentially unlike to 
spirit, the difficulty of conceiving of puipose as immanent 
in the physical cosmos is immensely increased. Thus 
Darwin, in answer to Prof. Asa Gray, who had asked 
him what would convince him of design, replied : “ If I 
could be convinced thoroughly that life and mind was 
in an unknown way a function of other imponderable 
force, I should bo convinced.”^ Accordingly, it appears 
probable that, if Darwin had heard of and accepted the 
view taken in this Lecture, that all existences, both phy- 
sical and psychical, arc finite modes or differentiations 
of the one eternal spiritual Substan(;e or Life, a serious 
obstacle to his recognition of design in nature would have 
been removed. 

I conclude, then, that the force of the Design Argu- 
ment is in no way destroyed by recent sffientific dis- 
coveries ; and that in so far as the principle of variation 
and natural selection operates in biological evolution, it 
is to be regarded as itself one of the features of tliat 
rational process by which life on this planet has moved 
upward to its present levcl.^ But while some eminent 

^ See Prof. Sclrarman’s Bdkf in God, p. 209. 

^ In connection with this .subject, I would invito attention to a 
treatise now in the pros.s, entitled, Natnrn vcr.su.s Natural Sdectinn: 
an Essay on Onjanic Emlutum, by Rev. C. C. Coo, F.R.G.S. In this- 
able work, the part which “ the stnigglo for existence ” really plays in 
biological development is very carefully estimated; and by a cogent' 
line of argument, based on facts admitted by eminent naturalists, the 
conclusion is reached that Natural Selection cannpt be the cliief agou^ 
in determining the prucos.s of Organic Evolution. 
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scientists, such as Prof. Huxley, are not disposed to 
deny that there are reasons for thinking that an absolute 
intelligence must be immanent in the original molecular 
constitution of a world which by inherent necessity has 
evolved all the ascending series of animal life, they still 
reject the Theistic interpretation of the universe, on the 
ground that the process of animal evolution is character- 
ized by principles the very reverse of those moral prin- 
ciples which are now recognized as right in all civilized 
societies. Prof. Huxley has forcibly expressed this view 
in the Romanes Lectures which he recently delivered at 
Oxford. The consideration of this objection to ’religious 
belief belongs to my next Lecture, in which I shall 
endeavour to set forth the evidence for Theism furnished 
by man’s Moral Consciousness, that is, by the presence 
and development in our nature of authoritative Ideals. 


Lectuee VII. 


GOD AS THE SOURCE OF IDEALS. 


I ENDEAVOTJEED to show in tlic lust Lecture that Science 
and Ecligion, in their demand for an adequate Cause for 
cosmical' phenomena, look at the objects and events in 
nature from an entirely diflcrent point of view — Science 
seeking to investigate and make intelligible the dynami- 
cal elements and dynamical relations which give rise to 
the successive phases in the evolution of the world, but 
always dealing with modes of energy, which are not 
self-subsistent, while Eeligion looks to that Absolute and 
Supreme Causality in which each and all of the physical 
and psychical centres of energy in the universe have 
their common ground and their unifying principle. We 
saw that if this view be correct the Eternal is not to be 
regarded simply as a First Came acting creatively at some 
remote period in the past, but rather as the present and 
eternal Cause in whom all the forces which science inves- 
■ tigates have their source and maintenance. The feeling 
of the constant dependence of all finite existences on this 
self -existent or Absolute Being, and of the soul’s personal 
relationship to Him, gives the religious answer to the 
human mind’s quest for ultimate Causation. As, then 
Eeligion and Science arc severally coneorned with quite 
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■difierent aspects of the causal problem, they need not, if 
each confines itself to its own sphere, come into collision; 
each gives the complementary insight which the other 
frequires — the former thinking of God as the inner cause 
l and ground of every centre of energy, and of the cosmos- 
I as a whole, the latter seeking for the rational principles 
; which shall give unity and intelligibility to the infinite 
"l series of dynamic activities in which the Eternal Will 
■; successively exj)resses itself. 

In the earlier, or perceptive, stage of religious belief, 
the God or Gods are closely associated with particular 
dynamic phenomena, external to the soul; and in the 
heavenly bodies, the might of winds and ocean, or in 
■ the succession of the seasons, the religious mind recog- 
nizes the causal energy of the Eternal. But later on, 
when reflection sets in, all forms of dynamic energy are 
seen to be but varied manifestations of one central reality, 
and therefore the truest and deepest insight into the 
being and character of that Eternal Eeality is looked 
for in the inmost consciousness of the individual soul. 



In thus seeking for God at the very centre of their 
own being, different thinkers and different nations have 
been variously affected by what they saw therein. One 
class of thinkers have been most struck by the dis- 
.. CO very in their inner life of a fundamental thinking 
' faculty, or Eeason, which, though immanent in the indi- ■ 
vidual, is felt to be universal and self-existent, and to 
manifest its presence in ah, fijoite souls alike. Another 
type of mental structure has fastened upon the Moral 
Consciousness, with its unconditional imperative, as the 
fundamental revelation of the being and character of the 
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Jltimate Eeality. Hence different peoples have appre- 
lended with clearness two distinct aspects of the Eternal. 

The Hindoos and Greeks, for instance, saw His outer 
manifestation in the sum-total of objective phenomena, 
jnd His inner unity in that universal Season which is 
consciously felt at the centre of every rational soul ; while 
the Semitic races, on the other hand, and especially the 
Hebrews, chiefly recognized the Eternal in the subjective 
consciousness of His personal relationship to their own 
inner life, and discerned His universality and self-esist- - 
ence, not so much in the Eeason, as in that inner voice 
of Duty which is uttered in the individual soul, but 
which is felt to wholly transcend the finite and the par- 
ticular, and to carry with it a quite infinite and absolute 
authority. 

In the history of religious thought we clearly see the 
operation and development of both these modes of appre- 
hending the essential nature of God; the former mode *i7'; 
leading to Pantheism and to the undervaluing of the 
importance ancEworth of the individual soul, the Jatter 
mode leading to the comparative neglect of the objective 
cosmos, and consequently of science and philosophy, 
and to the concentration of all warm interest on the 
moral and spiritual relation of each particular soul 
to the Divine source of the ethical imperative within. 

These two typical modes of regarding the relation of the 
human soul to God and to the universe, which we may 
broadly characterize as the Greek and the Hebrew, have - 
each their influential representatives in the present day ; 
and I hope to be able to show, in what remains of these 
Lectures, that it is in the synth e sis, o f t hese two aspects 
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of the Eternal that a vital and progressive Theism con 
j sists. I may add, that it is just becanse in the ease 
i of Jesus of Kazareth what was deepest and best in both 
I the Hebrew and Greek thought of God found comb ined 
' expression, that Ins character and teachings have been 
Iso influential in the past, and bid fair to be still more 
J inspiring in the future ; for it is evident that only now, 

; in the nineteenth century after his birth, are the grand 
I features of his personality and his thought being eifee- 
^ tually liberated by reverent criticism from the disligur ing 
disguises in which suj)erstition and ecclesiastical dog- 
•matism have so long enwrapped them, and set free to 
captivate by their intrinsic majesty and beauty the inmost 
heart of the highest culture of our time. 

But to return to my main subject. It will help us to 
understand the real relation, of Hi ndoo _and Greek thought 
about God to the Hebrew thought, if we first inquire 
into the mental conditions out of which the former arose. 
The great fact in man’s inner life which impressed the 
reflective Hindoo mind was the presence of a universal 
principle of Eeason in the individual’s consciousness, 
whereby man is able to transcend his own finitude, and 
to impartially view and estimate himself as one among 
the innumerable finite things and souls of which the 
cosmos consists. The old English poet, Samuel Daniel, 
was impressed with this same sense of the greatness of 
man as being a partaker in the universal Eeason when 
he exclaimed : 

“ Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man !” 

It is simply in virtue of the felt immanence in our finite 
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nature of the Infinite and Eternal Ground of all existences ) 
that man is able to rise above himself ; to see his own ' 
individuality, as well as all other finite existences, in 
some measure from God’s point of view ; to have glimpses 
of the Ideal — that is, of the truly Eeal — as seen from 
the standpoint of the Eternal. The reflectiy^ Hindoo, 
accordingly, looking into his own inner life, finds at the 
core of his own secondary and dependent existence a 
deeper and Eternal Self, the uncreated Cause of all 
created causes, the Soul of all souls. It is of this cen- 
tral unity and ground of all existences which the mind 
discerns within its own personality that the profound 
Hindoo thinkers, who composed the Upanishads, speak 
so often. 

“ The key-note of t he old ITpanishads,” says Prof. Max Miillcr 
in his Hibliort Lectures,'^ “ is ‘ Know tliy Self,’ hnt with a much 
deeper meaning tluan that of the TvZOi o-eavrov of the Delphic 
oracle. The ' Know thy Self’ of tiro Upanishads means, Know 
thy true Self, that which underlies thine Ego, and find it and 
know it in the highest, the eternal Self, the One without a 
Second, which underlies the wliolo world. This was the final 
solution of the search after the Iiiiinite, the Invisible, the 
Unknown, the Divine, a scarcli liegun in the simplest hymns 
of the Veda., and ended in the Upanishad.s, or, as tliey were 
afterwards called, the Vedanta, the end or the higiicst object of 
the Veda.” 

And the essential supremacy of this inner unity, this 
Eternal Self (which is but the Hindoo way of absti’aetly 
expressing the same immanent Eeality, which Jesus 
describes in all its^ concrete f uln ess by the words, “ the J 
Eather within me”), “is thus vividly set forth in the 
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following quotation given by Prof. Max M tiller from 
one of the Upanishads : 

“Verily, the worlds are not dear, tliat you may love the world; hut 
that you may love the Self, therefore the worlds are dear. 

Verily, the Devas are not dear, that you may love the Devas; hut 
that you may love the Self, therefore the Devas are dear. 

Verily, creatures arc not dear, tliat you may love tlie creatures; hut 
that you may love the Self, therefore the creatures are dear. 

Verily, everything is not dear, that you may love everything; hut 
that you may love the Sell^ therefore everything is dcar.”^ 

Evidently tbe autbor of this passage is inspired by a 
perception of jprecisely the same deep truth which Eichard 
Lovelace, the cavalier poet, exj)resses in the words : 

“ I could not love thee, dear, so mucli, 

Loved I not honour more;” 

for “honour” is just one of the aspects under which 
that Eternal Self reveals Ilis presence in the inmost 
heart of every rational being. 

This Suf)reme Unity, this Eternal indwelling Self, 
which the mind discerns by reflection, gradually took 
the place, in the more thoughtful and speculative minds 
among the orientals, of the many Deities who in the 
popular religion were supposed to manifest their presence 
and activity through the various phenomena of nature. 
And hence all philosophy and religion, in the view of 
cultured Hindooism, tended to pass into contemplation 
of this abstract Unity. In meditation on this Eternal 
Self, and mystic union with the same, the only road to 
salvation was supposed to lie. 

Now Buddhism was virtually a grand ethical protest 
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against this merely contemplative and mystical method 
of seeking salvation, and against the superstitions which 
always attend this passive mysticism. It is only by 
thS fashioning of moral character, teaches Gautama the 
Buddha, that you can escape from the illusions of exist- 
ence; and therefore all speculations about the Gods, 
and indeed all questions concerning their reality, are 
practically worthless and unedifying. Hence Buddhism' 
presents a tolerably exact parallel to the present roaetion 
in many minds against all metaphysical theology, and to 
the consequent endeavour to confine religious interestl. 
to thejpurely ethical realm. 

There is, however, this important difference between 
the Budd histic and the modern ethical revolt against the 
current theology. The Ethics of Buddha rests upon the 
Brahmanic notion of the illusory and wo^^ character 
of jnciividuality, so that practically the Buddhist, like 
the Brahman, seeks to escape from this undesirable con- 
dition of individual life ; but, . unlik e the Brahman, he 
thinks, as do Yon Hartmann and other modern pessimists, 
that moral discipline and culture, andi npt mere philoso- 
phic medi tation, is the most effectual way of losing that 
irrational longing jwhich ties the s(ml to this unsatisfac- 
tory finite existence. Accordingly, both in Brahmanism ' 
an^JBuddhism man’s ethical ideal is no^i regarded as a 
real r evela tion of the essence and chara^er of the Eternal } 
Self ; for in their view the end of Ethics is not to realize' 
in increasing fulness a sense of personal relationship to i 
the Divine Self, or the Father within us, but either to so , 
fuse the human self with the Eternal Brahma as to, 
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virtuallj destroy all distinct sense of individual per- 
sonality ; or else, as in the case of Buddhism, to achieve 
that total extinguishing of the desire to live -which 
appears to he equivalent to personal annihilation. The 
tendency of both these systems of Hindoo thought is to 
.weaken and efface all personal passions and affections, 
and so to destroy that distinct consciousness of indivi- 
^ duality which, in their view, was not a privilege, but 
irather an undesirable condition from which they sought 
redemption. 

One of the chief features in human nature, which gives 
, an absolute value to individuality or separate personality, 
is the capacity of the soul to feel a quite infinite affection 
for other souls, and a quite infinite aspiration to realize 
an ideal. It is a noteworthy fact that Gautama, notwith- 
standing his practice and inculcation of the highest bene- 
volence both to mankind and to animals, never clearly 
recognized that the spiritual affections and passions 
whereby man is related to the Infinite and the Eternal 
are totally different in kind from the animal and selfish 
desires from whose tyranny he sought to rescue the soul. 
He apparently never clearly saw, as J esus saw, that 
Spiritual Love, so far from being a passion which con- 
flicts with the Eeason and fetters the soul to what is 
finite and disappointing, is reajly like the Reason itself 
(of which, in truth, it is only another aspect), the self- 
manifestation in man of Him who is Universal and 
Eternal, and that, consequently, the true freedom, the 
blessedness and the insight of the finite soul, are only 
, 'realized by progressive self-surrender to this immanent 
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and self -revealing Deity. Hence Prof. Kuenen, in Ms 
admirable Hibbert Lectures on “ National Religions and 
Universal Religions,” truly says of Buddhism : 

“ It seeks not to convert, but to rescue — to rescue from delu- 
sicsi and desire. TIm jnqral life is not its end, but means. 
The reality was (happily !) too strong for it, and compelled it to 
recognize as an independent magnitude that to which it could 
on principle assign no such lofty place. But its want of a posi- 
tive ideal avenges itself. It cannot have a future unless it has 
and gives a prospect in the future. It is not the present inac- 
tivity of Buddhism, but its devoted zeal in earlier times, that 
astonishes us. We gratefully observe that at first compassion 
overbore cpiietisin. But that quietism, in its turn, has at last 
maimed compassion, who sliall wonder 

Now there can be no question, I believe, that for 
the entirely different estimate now generally formed of 
the va,lue of individuality the modern world is chiefly 
indebted to the influence of Hebrew and Christian; 
thought. It is because the Hebrew genius (in the utter-' 
ances of its great prophets) attached supreme and inde- 
pendent importance to the Conscience, as the real centre 
of individual character, where man and the Eternal enter 
into the closest personal relations, that the Hebrew and 
the Christian never dream of seeking the true end, or 
ideal,) of human life in the loss of individuality. As 
seen from the point of view of the moral consciousness, 
man can never be regarded as simply a transient mode 
of the existence of the Eternal Self. It is because the 
Conscience makes known the possibility in man of resist- 
ing the injunctions of the moral imperative, that it reveals 
a clear distinction between the Will or Personality of 

1 P. 285. 
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God and the will or personality of man, and thus confers 
upon the latter an independent value and importance 
which it always tends to lose when the relation between 
man and God is viewed solely from the standpoint of 
the pure reason or intellect. Just as the feelings of 
resistance renders most men quite unable to doubt the 
reality of an external world, so does the consciousness 
, of spiritual resistance, as presented in the discord felt at 
times between the human will and the invitations and 
injunctions of the Ideal, i.e. of the indwelling God, make 
it impossible for any one in whom ethical experience is 
vivid to remain satisfied with any theory which treats the 
human spirit as merely a transient mode of the Universal 
" ‘Spirit. Wherever the Conscience is regarded as revealing 
(a supreme authority, there complete Pantheism becomes 
impossible, and individual spirits become of quite infinite 
significance and worth. 

Systems of philosophical and theological thought, such 
as the chief Hindoo systems, some Greek and German 
systems, and the system of Spinoza, which contemplate 
man’s relation to God and nature mainly from the intel- 
lectual point of view, recognize no possibility of any 
real or ontological antagonism between the will of God 
and the will of man. Yice and Yirtue tend to be regarded 
as merely necessary phases in the development of the life 
of the individual ; and as man in this view has no real 
power of origination, he practically becomes of value 
simply as playing a brief part, and subserving a tem- 
porary purpose, in the necessary evolution of eternal fate 
• or eternal thought. The noblest Pantheistic religions, 
Uuch as Stoicism in Greece and Eome, which regard 
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self-consciousness and reason as the very substance of 
all reality, emphasize a most important truth, the imma- 
nence of God in all souls and in every object of nature ^ 
and undoubtedly they succeeded for a long time in 
inspiring and sustaining a high ethical ideal and warm 
ethical enthusiasm. Still, in the long run, such systems 
inwitably work out for themselves the logical conse- 
quences which are implicit in their essential nature ; for 
if each individual and his character is no more than a 
phase of the self- manifestation of the IJniversal Spirit, 
all individuals will be regarded at length as of quite 
secondary value, and interest in the moral progress of 
society will resign its place to mere speculative interest 
in that Eternal Being who is the only permanent reality. 

It is to the Hebrew race, then, I apprehend, that the 
-vTOrld_owes a great debt of gratitude for saving modem 
culture from the two extremes which so often meet, of 
Pantheism and Materialism. Looking for the relation 
between man and God at the very point where the two 
most certainly meet, viz. in the sense of Duty, the Hebrew, 
saw in wilful wrong-doing something far deeper than 
vice; he saw sin there, and sin meant to him a real 
estrangement and opposition for the time between God 
and the individual soul.^ Hence Pantheism was for him 

^ “ Witlioiit ever formulating a theory, the teach ervS of post-exilic 
Judaism were inclined to lay the greatest stress upon maids unfettered 
choice between good and evil, upon his unrestricted capacity to obey 
the law and to transgress it. Man's will was free." — Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore’s liihhert Lectures on The Origin and Growth of Eeligion as 
illustrated by the Eeligion of the Ancient Hebrews," p. 518. For the 
antithesis of this view, see Mr. F. H. Bradley’s recent work on Ajipear- 
ance and Reality, passim. 
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impossible. He could not view bis own moral being as 
simply an emanation or inevitable development from self- 
existent thought. He was conscious that he was able in 
' moments of temptation to obey or resist the Divine Voice; 
hence he and his character had an independent or abso- 
lute interest and value in the view of the Eternal. The 
Hebrew conception, however, of the action of God on the 
individual spirit, was seriously defective in this, that the 
Ideal, in the earlier stages of Jewish thought, was con- 
ceived as reaching the individual soul in the form of an 
external commandment, rather than as inherent in the 
, very constitution of the soul, in virtue of the soul being of 
' the same substance as God. It was not till late in their 
history that the Hebrew seers saw what the Pantheistic 
thinkers of India and Greece had long seen, that the 
human spirit is a reproduction or differentiation of the 
Absolute Being, and that therefore in the awakening of 
the conscience we have not to do with an external com- 
mandment, but with the conscious realifiation of the 
authority of that Divinity who is already implicitly 
present in the very nature and essence of the soul. 

The human mind, accordingly, reaches, I think, most 
nearly to a correct apprehension of the true relation of 
the soul to God, when it combines what is best and 
most vital in the Hebrew ethics and religion on the one 
hand, and in Greek and oriental religious thought on the 
'other; that is, while preserving with the Hebrew the 
sense of the freedom and absolute worth of the indi- 
vidual soul, and of the fundamental character of sin 
and holiness, yet realizing, with the Pantheist, the essen- 
tial divinity of human nature, the immanence of the 
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Universal and the Eternal in the depths of each man’s 
personal life. 

In the last Lecture I considered how far the external 

■* 

world is capable of awakening in man the belief in an 
Eternal Cause and Ground, but, as I then said, religion 
never adequately realizes itself in the human conscious- 
ness till we recognize in our inner life the presence ol 
Ideals which appeal to us with the authority, not of anj 
individual mind, nor of any social combination of indivi 
dual minds, but with a quite absolute imperative. As i 
is c harac teristic of man as a rational being that he can 
rise above his finite individuality, so in the moral life of 
man Ethics proper shows itself in the form of an Ideal 
of conduct which, although it emerges out of our own 
individual consciousness, has yet a quite universal sig- 
nificance. This felt invitation and injunction to higher 
levels of thought and action has clear characters which 
indicate that it docs not originate in that finite and par- 
ticular nature which we share with the animal, but has 
its source in that universal and rational nature which 
belong to us as consciously participating in that Eternal 
Life, of which our souls are a reproduction. All our 
personal experiences which are occasioned by the finite 
impressions made upon us by the external world are 
capable of eliciting in us ideas which are more than 
finite, and which could not be produced by any addi- 
tion or accumulation, either in our own case or through 
heredjty, of merely finite sensations. The experiences 
of finite extension gradually elicit, but do not constitute, 
the idea of Infinity ; nor docs the accummulation in imagi- 
nation of finite durations constitute the idea of Eternity. 
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In like manner, in the case of our oosthetic and ethi cal 
sentiments a-nd judgments, the particular experiences of 
life awaken by degrees Id ea ls of the True, the Beautiful 
and the Good, which are distinctly recognized as not 
belonging in a special sense to each one of us individually, 
but to be the emergence in our consciousness of the per- 
ception, more or less vivid and adequate, of a universal or 
absolute beauty, of a universal or absolute good. This 
higher, or, as I may call it. Divine element in our con- 
sciousness, is both in its origin, and indeed all through 
its history, associated, and in a measure limited and 
dimmed, by narrow views, passions and considerations 
of expediency which appertain to us as individual finite 
beings seeking our immediate or remote personal plea- 
sures and satisfactions; but I maintain that so soon as the 
animal passes into the properly human stage of existence, 
this ideal insight into a good, which is not merely mine 
or yours, but which is absolutely worthful, begins in 
some elementary form to manifest itself as a real factor 
in man’s consciousness. The savage whose sympathies 
or hereditary tendencies have led him to identify in 
some degree his own personal self with the tribal 
unity, not only feels, when his own individual desires 
and the interests of the tribe happen to clash, that there 
is some amount of pain (as the Darwinians would say) 
resulting from allowing the occasional personal appetites 
to override the more permanent social affections, but he 
also feels the incipient presence of something more than 
this ; he feels that he is bound by some authority, which 
is quite distinct from either his natural appetites or his 
luitural sympathies, to hold in check his oAvn cravings 
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wlien the well-being of his tribe demands it.^ In like 
manner, in regard to valiant behaviour in war and fortitude 
in bearing pain, the more conspicuous elements in these 
virtues are no doubt explicable as the outcome of animal 
passions; but there is more than this ; the yielding to fear 
or to bodily torture is not only repressed by the savage’s 
thought of the consequences to his reputation, but he also 
feels bound to repress it by that element of self-respect or 
honour in his consciousness which authoritatively asserts 
itself.^ So in more advanced stages of civilization, when 
self-indulgence is seen by any one to be undermining and 
paralyzing his higher faculties, there are no doubt strong 
prudential and social considerations which influence him 
to put a curb on his lower ajipetites : but those are not 
all; for if those were all, the profligate, on observing 
the wreck of his better nature, would only charge himself 
with imprudence arising from short-sightedness ; there is 
also the consciousness that he has violated a law of his 
nature w’’hieh is unconditionally binding upon him. It is 
true that the actions which a man performs at the bid- 
ding of this universal or absolute imperative are in most 
cases in accordance with the moral code of the persons 
among whom he lives, and they are also actions which 
on the whole are found to be conducive to the general 
welfare of society ; but for all that, in so far as they are 

^ See the admirahle chapter on the “ Nature of Moral Authority,” 
in Dr. Martineau’s 'rypas of Ethicid Ihconj, Vol. II. 

^ 111 relation to this subject, Mr. Huxley’s candid admission, in his 
Eomanes Lecture, that tliere is more in the sentiment of ‘ ought’ than 
evolutionist tlieories avail to explain, is most important and signifi- 
cant, as coming from such an iumx2)Cctod (puartcr. 
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truly moral acts of the individual selfj they imply the 
recognition of an absolute obligation ; they contain the 
elements of the sense of duty, and of the attendant 
reverence for a felt authority, which, though it expresses 
itself in the individual consciousness, is recognized bm 
having a source which is not individual and particular, 
but universal and eternal. 

The late Prof. Eauwenhoff of Holland, in his recent 
original, and in many respects very valuable, treatise on 
the ‘^Philosophy of Eeligion,’’ aptly expresses the idea, 
which I am seeking to convey, in the following words : 

''The conscipnsness of is something entirely uiiic[ue in., 
us. Par from always a^eeing with inclination, it is for the 
'most part opposed to it ; and not only to the inclinations which 
at tlie very beginning of man's moral life are recognized as per- 
verse, but also to those inclinations from which life is wont to 
derive its most beautiful blossoms and fruits. It forbids the 
great social and religious reformer at times even to seek a place 
where he can lay his head ; it obliges him prematurely to sacri- 
fice to the hostility of his opponents his own life, which if he 
could have preserved it might have been of inestimable value to 
his fellow-men. It asks nothing aljout the calculations of utility 
|and expediency. Inexorably and pitilessly it pumues us with 
f f'Thou xnust.r (Dtv omisst), and if we give no heed to it there 
.-I conies into the ' Thou must !' a more emphatic tone, and it passes 
pover into an imperative ' Thou shalt !' {Du soUst). Through the 
1 1 whole of our life (if our higher nature be not stupefied and 
{ deadened by absorption in pleasure or in some ruling passion) 

• this ' Thou must V accompanies us, and as we reach any stage 
i of ethical development we still feel the pressure of the Ideal 
|ummoning us to a still higher point of moral perfection.”- 

^ Dr. Hanne’s German translation of Eauwenhoff’s Wijslegmie van 
den Godsdiensf, p. 233. 
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Kauwenhofl adds : “Not all men feel this. It happens 
even in the case of intense mental work that the object 
of study may so completely pre-occupy a man that he 
has heart for nothing else than for his literature, his art, 
’'his music, his natural science, or whatever else it may 
be.” But estimable, he says, as from one point of view 
such all-engrossing devotion to one aim may sometimes 
be, man, nevertheless, becomes in this way little more 
than an instrument ; and as concerns the other sides of 
his soul’s life, he is practically as insensible as a sleep- 
walker is, except to the one idea on the realization of 
which his mind is concentrated. “ But whenever a man 
wakes up from this one-sided absorption, he begins to 
pass this absolute judgment on himself, and the Ideal of 
a more perfect life appeals to him in tones which he 
cannot choose but hear.” 

The Ideal which is here spoken of by Eauwenhoff is 
not something which arises independently of experience ; 
it is only an occasion of experience that it presents itself ; 
and the fuller and richer the experience, the more purc^ 
ap d elev ated the ideal is likely to become. But what is, 
here contended for is, that experience and reflection do 
not m alce^ but aioakcn or the Ideal ; the actual, the 
individual, calls forth something higher than itself ; and' 
the very ideal which social intercourse serves to biing 
into clear consciousness may even turn out to be an 
ideal which morally constrains a man to take a course 
whiph involves the breaking of the closest and most 
precious social ties. 

What relation, then, do these , ideals ..of ...truth,, .of ' 
beauty , of goodness, of infinite love, which speak to usi 
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in tones of absolute authority in which nothing finite, 
nothing merely individual, mingles — what relation, I 
ask, do they bear to that Supreme Ground and Cause 
which is discerned at the central core of each man’s 
consciousness? Surely they must be regarded as an 
expression of the inmost essence of human nature, and 
therefore as a revelation of the true character of that 
jEternal One out of whose substance the spirit of man 
|s formed. It may be objected that these ideals are very 
. different at different stages of mental and moral develop- 
ment. No doubt they are, for the elevation of the ideal 
, is in necessary relation to the state of culture amid which 
it arises ; still all the evidence goes to prove that as human 
nature, under the influences of civilization, evolves its 
higher faculties and aspirations, the ethical ideal, as it 
unfolds and purifies itself from lower admixtures, becomes 
more and more identical in all the higher forms of 
humanity, thus showing that it is not the result of indi- 
vidual or local accident, but is the making explicit that 
which is already implicit in the original constitution of 
man, 

Eauwenhoff regards the reverence we feel for the 
moral ideal as the very essence of religion, and he would 
deny the name “Eeligion” to any cultus in which this 
was not a chief feature. Eeligious faith means, in his 
view, the faith we have in the moral order of the uni- 
verse; the conviction that somehow (though the “how” 
may be beyond our comprehension) the man who follows 
I the leading of the moral ideal will find that he and the 
( purpose of the universe are at one; and he maintains 
that, though we cannot pretend to determine the ends 
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towards wliich nature is working, there is clearest evi- 
dence that the cosmos is an organism, that the forces 
in the universe have a definite direction imposed oi| 
tliem, and that Darwinism has proved nothing thalj 
weakens or refutes the Aristotelian doctrine that ahy 
idea to he realized dominates the whole course of evolu-|. 
tion, and that this idea is essentially the idea of moral^ 
perfection. 

But though Eauwenhpff has such faith in the moral 
order of nature, he will not allow that we are justified 
in assuming that an Eternal Self-consciousness is the 
ground of this moral order. It is admissible, he holds, 
and indeed not only admissible, but very desirable, that 
we should think the Cause and Ground of all things 
under a porsjtfg^form ; but we must always remember, 
he says, Wat all such theological coneejrtions are but 
poetic symbols of a reality which transcends the range 
of hu man thought. Buj^ .as Prof .^fl ei derer ^ points out, 
Eauwenhoff himself admits that we cannot conceive of 
this moral order except as the expiression of a highest 
Will, and also adds that we must cherish and put our trust 
in the truth of this, though not as a logical conception, 
but as poetry.” If Eauwenhoff only moans that the 
attempt to conceive of the Ground of the Universe as 
an Eternal Self-consciousness and Will gives us no 
exhaustive conception of the reality, he is doubtless 
right. All that is maintained is, that this mode of ' 
conception is not simply the only possible one, if we ■ 

^ See an excellent article by "Dr. Otto Plleiclerer on Die religions- 
pliilosopliisclieu Werko von Kaiiwcnboll; und Martin eaUj” in the JaJir- 
hucher fur protedaulM Theubujie for 1889. 
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are to have any conception at all, but that there are 
good reasons in the constitution of our own minds, in 
the existence within us of authoritative ideals, and in 
the feeling of personal relationship between the hum9,n 
spirit and the Eternal, for holding that in conceiving, 
of God after the type of our personal consciousness 
we are gaining a true, though only partial, insight 
into the infinite reality. Eauwenhoff thus agrees with 
Kant in recognizing our moral consciousness as the 
real basis of man’s belief in God; but whereas Kant is 
obliged by the principles of his philosophy to reach the 
belief in God by roundabout inferences from the reality 
of moral obligation to an Immortality which shall allow 
of unending approach to perfection, and to a Supreme 
'IBeing who shall secure moral retribution, Eauw enhoff 
find Dr. Martineau most justly, I believe, find in the 
anoral consciousness itself immediate and jfirna ground 
if or thei stic belief. Even Prof. EL. Sedgwick (though he 
Is in close sympathy with the empirical school of philo- 
sophical thought) not only admits that the feeling of 
“ ought” is unique, that is, is kresolvable into feelings 
of pleasure, pain or sympathy, but he also agrees thus far 
with Dr. Martineau, that no empirical explanation can 
be given for the recognized moral principle that we are 
bound to sacrifice our selfish interests when the welfare 
of our fellow-men demands it. Social influences alone 
caimot have generated that ideal of conduct which, as 
we have seen, at times imposes on a man the obligation 
to incur social obloquy, and even to sacrifice his life 
without the slightest calculation as to whether society 
will or will not be the gainer by his death. 


_ /\ryC^ tt/ri<^ ^ ^U!c^i4!^ 
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If, then, reHgious belief has its chief source in man’s 
conviction of the divine authority of his moral ideals, 
how comes it about that established^ theology has been 
so often the bitter foe of the most truly conscientious 
men ? I have already given an answer to this question 
in the previous Lecture on “ Culture and Dogmatic 
Leligion.” This terrible mischief has arisen from the t 
fact that established churches are ever tempted to forget 
that the only legitimate foundation of their existence 
and of their authority is in the moral consciousness of 
mankind, and hence they generally attach a factitious i. 
authority to more forms of doctrinal opinion, to particular : 
books and persons. When we consider the unwarranted 
pretensions of nearly all existing established religions, 
we see the justification of Schiller’s well-known distich : 

“ Welclie Eeligion icli bokenne'? Keine von alien ^5^ 

Die (lu mil* nennst ! — Und warum Keine? Aus Eeligion.’^ 

It is through locating ultimate authority, not on its 
legitimate throne in the highest ethical and spiritual 
insight of mankind, but in some supposed exceptional 
revelation, that establi.shed churches have so often suc- 
ceeded in blunting and perverting the natural con- 
science of their adherents, and have substituted in its 
place an unnatural ecclesiastical conscience. As Dr. 
Martineau eloquently says, in his “ Seat of Authority 
inTSellgion : ” 1 

“ It is in vain to tell me how conscientious the ecclesiastical! 
persecutors were. Tliere lies the very chai'ge I make against 
the Church — that it has ytut into the conscience what has no 
business to be there ; has treated error of thought as if it werei 
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iinfaitlifulness of will ; and misguided the affections of men hy 
rendering it possible for them to liate what is most lovable, and 
honour, if not love, wliat is most hateful. . The whole conception 
of an “ orthodoxy” indispensable to the security of men’s diviqe 
relations is an ethical monstrosity in the presence of which no 
philosophy of duty is possible and every moral ideal must bp 
dwarfed or deformed.” 

There is, happily, good reason for hoping and expect- 
ing that these attempts to override and supersede the 
natural ethical judgment hy the pretence of a superior 
ecclesiastical authority will not long continue to, defoap 
the civilization of our time. Every fresh generation 
sees with greater clearness that whatever else true reli- 
gion may involve, it certainly involves the recognition 
of the highest ethical ideal as man’s only reliable insight 
into the nature and will of God. That every year will 
bring educated persons nearer to this identifying of 
Eeligion with what is highest in Ethics can hardly be 
questioned ; the only doubt which the present cond it ion 
[of culture suggests is whether in the future Ethical 
I Ideals will take the place of theology, and reverence for 
these ideals replace the faith in that God, in. whose 
essential nature Theism believes that those ideals are 
eternal realities. This important practical question calls, 
•’accordingly, for serious consideration. 

The, in many respects, admirable founder of Positivism^ 
maintains that it is impossible for the human mind to 
rnake,a real synthesis of humanity and nature; that is, 
to tocpy.er .anj one, principle or being out of which 'both 
arise ; for nature, he holds, in itself has no features which 
are in harmony with human ideals. Put stilh-Xlomte 
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maintains that religious thonght must someho-w manage 
to harmonize and unify the inward and the outward aspects 
of human life so as to conceive of a Unity the thought 
of 'which shall serve to kindle inspiration and enthusiasm. 
As he maintains that the human mind cannot reach this 
unity (as Theism professes to do) hy a real or ohjective 
synthesis, it must take the next best course, viz. unify 
the two by the play of poetic imagination, or, as Comte 
expresses it, by a mhjecUve synthesis. 

“ T he lo gic of religion,” he says, “ when freed from scientific : 
empiricism, will not confitie itself any longer to the domain of 
hypotheses which are capalfie of verification. It must in tlie 
end find its completion in the domain mucli wider and not less 
legitimate, which, without offending the reason, is peculiarly 
sSed to develop the feelings. The utterances of true poetry 
are better adapted to our moral wants, and are as harmonious 
as those of sound philosophy with the intellectual conditions 
of this relative synthesis. They ought, therefore, to obtain a ; 
great extension and influence in. our efforts to systematize our ' 
thoughts ; and .Positivism permits of their doing so without any ^ 
danger of confusion between the two distinct methods of think- 
ing which openly consecrates the one to Eeality, the other to 
Ideality.”^ 

lu precisely the same spirit Frederick Lange, the 
author of the valuable “ History of Materialism,” en- 
deavours to show that it has not been irwf/i, but illusions, 
which have kindled spiritual enthusiasm and founded 
the ^reat religions of the world. He is, no doubt, quite 
justified in contending as he does that in the beliefs 
that have swayed so many souls at the birth-period of a 
new and influential religion, many of the ideas which 

^ Prof. E. Caird’s Boded FlulosopUy and RdUjion of Comte^ 
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have most strongly acted on the emotions and the -will 
have not been ideas which the science of that age, or 
I indeed of any age, could verify. But when Lange pro- 
jceeds to argue that, therefore, mere Ideals, which are 
I not supposed to correspond to any reality, will suffice to 
Ikindle and sustain religious fervour and ethical zeal, he' 
loverlooks the essential point, viz. that whether these 
oeliefs were or were not consistent with the highest 
culture of the age that held them, they were, at all 
events, beliefs which were regarded by idle believers in them 
as in true accord toith the deepest reality ; and had these 
believers come to see that their beliefs had no other 
foundation than in the poetic imagination of the prophets 
. who uttered them, the religious movement to which they 
gave rise would assuredly have forthwith collapsed. As 
Ileinrich Lang of Ziirieh pertinently remarked in reply 
to Lange, Eeligions have ever fallen when people no 
l onge r believed in them ; that is to say, when people 
have come to see that their doctrines are only poems and 
not truth. 

“ That is not tlie fate of poems which profess to deal with 
creations of the imagination. Has H(jmer’s Iliad become dis- 
credited since the Gods and heroes have no longer lieen believed 
in ? Has Goethe’s passed into oblivif)n because nobody 

thinks the story on which it is founded a fact ? l*oems hold, 
their own if they aesthetically satisfy, I'cligious fall when they, 
are no longer believed in.”^ 

It is quite futile, then, for Positivists to suppose that 
a merely subjective or imaginative synt hesis bf„,the, 
ground of nature with human ideals will avail to create. 

1 Versuch eirier Chridliclicn Dogmatik. 
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and sustain a real and effective religious faitli. And if 
we carefully consider that Worship of Humanity with 
which Comte and his disciples have sought to replace 
Theism, we cannot, I think, avoid the conclusion that it 
laek£_the essentials of a satisfying and effective religion. 
As I indicated in a former Lecture, it is only by personi- 
fying or hypostatizing the abstract idea of Humanity 
(after the fashion of a Platonic Eealist), and hence intro- 
ducing as all-important one of those very metaphysical 
conceptions which, according to Comte’s fundamental 
law, cultivated society is supposed to have done with 
for ever, that the Grand-etre can at all perform the func- 
tion of an object of worship. And when we leave this 
metaphysical fiction and contemplate the fact, we find 
that the aggregate of individual human beings is about ■ 
the least inspiring object of reverence that man’s specu-"', 
lative imagination ever devised. It is not in the con- 
templation of human beings in the mass that any reli- 
gious sentiment or faith takes its rise. 

Such faith is kindled (as Comte himself was very well 
aware when he drew up his interesting Calendar of the 
Saints of Positivism) by contemplating the lives and cha- 
racters of those among mankind who have been the purest ' 
and noblest representatives in their respective spheres of 
that Divine Ideal which is implicit in the depths of every 
human soul. S uch men are, no d oubt, the real redeemers 
o f humani ty. But w^ are these select spirits of such 
surpassing interest, of such infinite worth ? Why is the 
contemplation of their lives and their thoughts such a? 
perennial source of inspiration, such an efficient means off 
awakening religious faith and ethical enthusiasm? Surely i 
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it is because in them that Hgiaj . which is dimly present 
,and operative in every human mihd incarnates itself in a 
■bjjng concrete character; and the divinity thus realized 
in a grand personality fertilizes and fructifies those germs 
of divinity which are inherent in every soul, because every 
rational soul is the offspring or reproduction of Him in 
whom all true ideals have at once their source and their 
j realization. Did we suppose that the ideas of the thinker 
or poet, the creative genius of the artist, the divine love 
of the saviours of the world, were but splendid develop- 
ments of the merely individual and accidental resources 
of their particular minds, we should indeed wonder at 
and admire them for their exceptional splendour; we 
should note how grandly they overtop the average level 
of their fellow-mortals ; but in such a case they would 
'be quite ineffective to awaken in us religion. What 
kindles faith and enthusiasm as we come into personal 
, contact, either through the living voice or through lite- 
I rature, with these divinest of our brethren, is the^inspir- 
I ing con sciousness that in them that divine ideal, which 
c in us is but a vision and an aspiration, has become a 
concrete possession of mankind, and under this influence 
the ideals of truth, beauty and love (those features of 
the authoritative Universal in our souls) become invested 

( with quite new life and interest, and for a season at 
l east we feel assured that the Ideal J.s after all th e mos t 
truly Eeal . As this Divine side of our nature is thus 
I called forth into clear and intense self-consciousness, the 
I finite Self spontaneously recognizes with joy its deep 
I inner relationship and communion with that Eternal Self 
]who is felt to be revealing Himself and His essential 
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character in that aspiration, hope and faith which the 
vivid presentment of the Ideal never fails, in some 

measure, to call forth in the human mind. 

<% ' 

Thus the cosmological demand for an adequate Ground 
and Cause for all finite existences, of which I spoke in 
the last Lecture, blends with the ethical and spiritual 
insight of our highest moods, and in their union they 
generate in all rational souls some degree of that strength- 
ening religious belief which enabled the world’s repre- 
sentative Theist to say, “ I am not alone, for the Father 
is with me.” 

Because the spirit of man, in those elements of our self- 
consciousness which reveal the Universal and the Ideal, 
is of the same substance with the Eternal and Absolute 
One, t he in most life of man and the life of God so indi- 
y psibly b l e nd that it may almost be said, in a certain,-;^ 
s .ense , that they are identical. If we say with Tennyson, ' 
“ our wills are ours to make them Thine,” we may also''"'-. 
say “ our Ideals are Thy Ileality, and Thou dost reveal , , 
them in our inner life that we may, by moral effort and ■ 
by self-surrendering love, weave them into the very tex- 
ture of our character, and so make them increasingly Ileal 
to us as they are eternally Eeal to Thee.” The law of 
conduct which the beauty of the Ideal invites, and which 
the moral imperative enjoins, is, as Kant and T. II. Green 
truly held, f^to bo imposed upon us by ourselves ; but 
it is at the same time felt to be imposed upon us by the 
Eternal Self or God, who is at once the Ground of all 
cosmical life and of our individual existences. 

And it is, no doubt, because the positive ethieal Ideal 
is the same in all spirits that have reached the same level 
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1 'of mental and moral culture, that nearly schools of 
ethical theory, however much they may differ in their 
j-way "of accounting for the genesis and mode of deye- 
ilopment of the ethical ideal, agree that the supre me 
■principle in Ethics is the principle of %nritual Love. 
■I^ye, in its purest essence, is the emotion which attends 
the conscious realization of a deep oneness or identity pf 
pature between one finite soul and, anothei*, and between 
the finite Self and the Eternal Self. Every expression 
and actualization of the Ideal in human life, whether it 
be in the higher reaches of “ divine philosophy,” in 
poetry, in art or music, or, chief of all, in the p osse ssion 
of the soul by spiritual love, all awaken the sense of a' 
deeper unity beneath individual variety and plurality. 
Ethics is simply the growing insight into, and the efiort 
to actualize in society, that sense of fundamental kinship 
and,J dentity of substance in all men, while Eeligora'is' 
the emotion and the devotion which attends the realiza- 
tion in our self-consciousness of an inmost spiritual rela- 
tionship, arising out of that unity of Substance which 
constitutes man the true son of the Eternal Eather. 

It is because of this essential identity of substance 
which relates all finite souls to each other and to God, 

that I cannot but think that the leaders of the “ EtiiicaL 

Culture ’’ movement, among whom are some of the noblest 
of men, are unconsciously standing in the way of the 
realization of the divine end which they have at heart 
when they attempt to dissociate ethical enthusiasm and 
effort from that deep sense of metaphysical unity and 
spiritual relationship with the Absolute Ground of all 
existence of which our ethical insight and sense of 
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moral obligation is only a partial, tbough. most impor- 
tant phase. Apart from the faith, the hope, and the 
consciousness of infinite sympathy and support which 
springs from the religious feeling of immediate personal 
relationship and communion with the Eternal Ground 
and animating Spirit of the cosmos, of whose essential 
nature man’s ethical ideals, in so far as they become 
purified and perfected, are the ever-present expression, 
the sphere of ctliical interest and enthusiasm is unrea- 
sonably and unnaturally narrowed, and is divorced from 
conscious relation to that deeper and central life of the 
universe in which all that is true in science, beautiful in 
literature and art, noble and heroic in conduct, ecstatic 
and uplifting in religious aspiration and devotion, find 
their common ground, their unification, and their inner- 
most y^ality. 

Our apprehension of God may be faint or vivid, but 
it is not to be explained as gained by inference from the 
action upon us of something external to ourselves. It 
is the gradual emergence in man’s self-consciousness of 
a c learer vision of that Eternal Self whose essential cha- 
racter becomes clcarcT as the ideals of the human mind 
a nd hea rt become higher and purer. Tlwo great princi-V 
pies are admitted by nearly all moralists to hold suxireme | 
ranlc in the ethical scale, the principle of Righteousness! 
or Justic e, and the principle of Benevolence or Love.f 
By many theologians God’s Justice and God’s Love have^ 
been angarded as antagonistic principles. Jesus , how- 
ever, clearly saw, and the world’s greatest thinkers agree 
with him, that Justice, or moral retribution, the principle 
that “ as a man sows so sh all he reap ,” so far from admit- 
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ting of real opposition to the principle of true Benevo- 
lence, derives its very being and eternal validity from 
[the fact that Infinite Love is at the helm of the universe, 
iThe insight, then, into the Divine Being, which our 
Jnioral consciousness gives, is that God is at once et ernal 
; Justice and eternal Love, and that JEe is eternal Justice 
ibeeanse, He is Eternal _^Lpve. 

But„is it so ? Does the actual universe as interpreted 
by science, do the facts of individual life and of human 
history, accord with and endorse this a priori insight of 
the conscience and the heart, that Love, or the aim to 
communicate the highest possiblo good, has been and, is 
the regnant principle in the universe? The answer to 
this question cannot fail to be influenced to an immense 
extent by the view which the answerer takes of the valid- 
ity of that ethical insight which we have been discussing. 
If the belief that God is Love were reached, as an induc- 
tion from the study of nature and history, then, of course, 
to take this belief with us as a clue when we have to 
deal with the stem reality of Natural and Moral Evil 
would be mere reasoning in a circle. It appears to me 
evident that the_l3i?lief that Love belongs to the essence 
j of Go d’s nature i s, in general, based on the principle, 

< which eac h religious mind_ verifies for itself, that man 
- most truly realizes his own higher nature when his con- 
duct is at the free disposal of rational self -for ge tful Jove; 
and the mind spontaneously infers, and feels itself justi- 
fied in inferring, that the principle which speaks with 
liighest authority in the individual consciousness is also 
the principle which is dominant in the universe. The 
human mind is thu s gener ajlv predisposed, or, if you prefer 
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to say so, jircjudieed, through faith iu its own ethical i 
iiisigh^ in favour of the conclusion that both nature and’ 
humanity have their origin in the causality of a Being 
■whose aim is to confer the highest possible good on thq 
aggregate of sentient and self-conscious beings 'whom^ 

He creates, or, as I have preferred to phrase it in these 
Lectures, into whom He differentiates, in some measure, 

His own substance. 

The most important recent attempt to prove that the 
universe, apart from man, is wholly devoid of any ethical 
character, is the Homanes Lecture on “Evolution and 
Ethics,” recently delivered at Oxford by Prof. Huxley ; 
and in the brief treatment of the problem of Evil which 
I am able to give here, I will have chiefly in view Prof. 

Huxley’s representations. How it is to be noted first 
that Prof. Huxley takes no account whatever of the 
above ethical projudginent concerning the character of 
the Cause of the universe. It appears to him, foi' 
instance, a somewhat surprising and regrettable feature 
in the p hilosophy of t h e Stqics. with whom in othci 
respects he finds himself in general sympathy, “ that 
they perfected, if they did not invent, that ingenious and 
plausible form of pleading, the Theodicy, for the pur- 
pose of showing, firstly, that there is no such thing as 
evil; secondly, that if there is, it is the necessary cor-; 
relate of good; and moreover, that it is either due to: 
our own fault, or inflicted for our benefit.” ^ 

I (loubt very much if Prof. Huxley, whose evident | 

devotion to truth and to humanity all m'ust admire, is [ 

himself altogether free from this tendency to form for 

1 P. 24. ^ 
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himself a Theodicy. It appears very probable, from the 
statement made on the last page of his printed Lecture, 
viz. that “the man who hopes to abate the essential 
evil in the world must cast aside the notion that the 
escape from pain is the proper object of life,” that onr 
eminent biologist is not wholly without the faith that if 
the Absolute has not kept pain and sorrow out of the 
cosmos, it is probably because the existence of pain and 
' sorrow is a necessary condition of the attainment of a 
higher good. 

He tells us that he cannot see why, among “the end- 
less possibilities open to omnipotence,” that of “a sinless 
happy existence”^ should not have been selected. Eut 
why docs he not say that he cannot see why, among the 
possibilities open to the Eternal, that of a perfectly com- 
fortable existence, containing at the same time rich 
opportunities for the manifestation of self-sacrificing 
love and moral heroism, should not have been selected ? 
Clearly it is because he cannot but regard this particular 
combination as not being among the possibilities open to 
what ho calls “ omnipotence.” And I should feel much 
surprised to learn that Prof. Huxley docs not in his 
inmost heart endorse the satisfaction which the Theist 
[feels in the thought that “ among the |)os^ilitics_oj^uj” 
Ito Him , the A bsolute has chosen that one which allo;^ 
'jthe r ation al spirit to approach to, and to experience, that 
|iighest blessedness which is cheaply purchased at the 
post of lo ng-continued self-sacrifice, pain and sorro^L 

When M r. Spencer looks forward to an ideal condition 
of things in which there shall be little or no pain, and 

1 P. 25. 
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little or no opportunity for self-sacrifice, and Spinoza 
speaks of suffering as ^^a passage to a lower state of 
perfection,” it may jvell be questioned whether these 
Jhinkers have at all realized what the universe 
would lose if its Eternal Ground and Cause had no other 
a nd h igher aim than the complete avoidance of suffering. 
AsJDrj^Mgnierie justly and eloquently writes: 

“I sa j wo i iiay well tlia,nk God for tlie existence of such 
^(erin g. ‘ We will not coinplaiii/ says Thomas Carlyle, ' of 
I Tuite ’s niise.rie.s: liad a, 11 gone right with lihn as he wished it, 
Eloreriee would liave hud another prosperous lord may’or, hut 
tlio world would hu;v(‘, lost th(‘. Divinu, Connnedia/ Again, we 
do not know niueh uhoiit ^^l[pkt‘>^peare’s lihi; l)ut we do know 
from his soniu‘,ts that Ini hud sullered vu-stly. The most striking 
instance, how(iV(vr, thu,t I <un aepuuinted with of the wuy in 
which pp(‘.ts deu-rn in ^surreriug \v hut tl icy teach in.^spng,’ is to 
he found in l YuinvsjiJi i. The only gi*eat poem he lum written is. 

' In Menioriu,ni u,nd that, u,s you know, he wrote soon after the 
loss of his fiknid, Arthur Uullam. Hoc now the insiiiiation. lie 
derived from sutle.ring. Why, there are single stanzas in ‘ In 
Memoriam’ worth ttui thousuuid times as much as all his other 
poems pid; toge.tlier. And it is not only those who will hu.ve a 
niche in the Tiuiipk', of Ihinu*. tliut u.rci teachers o f _SQLr o w's d i yi ge 
lesf^oiis . I liuAMi known women of whom, tlie world will never 
hear, wliosci whol(.‘. life was one ])rotracted grief — win.), liy their 
patienee, their faith, their clieerlulness, their unseliisliness, liave 
preaclied to all who c'ani(‘, luiur them sermons more elocpient hy 
far tlian wtirt‘. ev(‘,r deliviired from any ])ul])it — sermons in com-\ 
parison with whidi tlui dis('-onrses of Chrysostom or Savuinirokp 
must have lieen tame and dull.”'^ 

As^ Miss F. P. Cobbe expresses it iu her beautiful 
hymn, All noblest things arc born in agony.” Struggle 
and anguish in some form and measure is the inevitable 

^ The Or /{/in of Evlt^ and other Sermons^ p. 21, 
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lot of those 'whose devotion to the Ideal is of the right 
genuine sort; and the idea ever haunts my o'wn mind, 
Ithongh I have no direct proof to offer in its jnstiScation, 
fthat the suffering of those divinest sons of God wha 
most richly share in His true imvard peace and blessed-, 
ness, has its supreme counterpart in the inmost being of, 
that Eternal Father 'who may be truly said to be ever 
sacrificing Himself that Hature and Humanity may lijrjg, 
and of whose infinite sympathy with the joys and wogs 
of His dejiendent offspring 'we inay believe that our finite, 
•^experiences can give but a faint inkling.^ 

With regard to the presence of MoralJEyilj^the usual 
explanation which spontaneously occurs to most minds 
, appears to me to be an adequate one. Appalling as is 
I the blaclcness and deformity which Sin introduces into 
the cosmos, yet the absence of it from the world would 
j surely not exhibit a nett profit to mankind, if with it 
, departed, as must needs depart, all true moral freedom, 

^ See on this subject a tboiiglitful volume of sermons, Religion in 
Life, by Kev. Edwin Smith, M.A., p. 94, and also a tract by the late 
llov. T. T. Lynch, entitled, Amongd Transgressors. In a striking 
sermon (which the author conceives to be written from Hegel’s point 
of view), the following remark occurs : “ The only true and profit- 
able way of studying God is through ethical principles. Any con- 
ceptions of God which impose ethical limitations on Him, or that aio 
ethically valueless for us, are worse than useless, for tlicy are false. 
The former of these two canons excludes the Unitarian God, for tlie 
God of the Unitarians cannot comply with the central and essential 
ethical principles, viz. the sacrificing of self to find self .” — Liver jjooi 
Fulgrit, March, 1893, p. 34. I am quite unable to see why a m()nopoly 
of this mode of thinking about God is claimed either for the old- 
fashioned Trinitarians or for the new-fashioned Hegelian ones. It so 
happens that I know some Unitarians who not only have this con- 
ception of God, but lay great stress upon it. 
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all genuine responsibility. To _as]i yJiy. wrong-doing is 
in t he world is virtually to ask why Evolution did not 
stop, short at the animal stage and not press upwards 
' ihto human experience. In Dr. Martineau’s words; 

“To set up an absolute barrier against the admission of 
wrong, is to arrest the system of things at the mere 
natural order, and detain life at the stage of a human 
menagerie, instead of letting it culminate in a moral 
society.” ’■ 

Who that earnestly reflects would really wish for a - 
world in which all that is truly ethical should be.lacking, 
and where all those sentiments of moral admiration and 
of moral reprobation and indignation which impart the 
highest interest and sublimity to the grand drama of I-! 

each individual life and of the history of mankind, 
should be transformed into mere aesthetic judgments 
concerning the inevitable phases of relative beauty and 
ugliness in the course of cosinical and biological evolution? 

It must be remembered, too, that if the possibility of 
Moral Evil were absent, the conscious relation between 
thelhumaTrsoul and the immanent Father would lose all 
those essential elements of aspiration and felt personal 
sympathy for the existence of which a certain dualism 
of will and personality is an indispensable condition.^ 

^ A Study of Religion^ Yol. II. j). 108. 

^ The above inaikuiiuito treatiiicnt of this great problem of the 
existence of Mural Evil is intended only as an introduction to the 
study of the subject. Tlioso interested in it will find the clearest 
and fullest presentation and discussion of all the pliases of the cpiestion 
in Dr. M.artineau’s great work, A Btud.y of Rdigfo7i, Vol. II. They 
should also read Dr. Mumerie\s ailniirablc sermons on the Origin of 
Moil, from which I have (pioted above;, and also the Rev. George 
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And no-w I will turn to wliat is called Natural or 
Physic al Evil. Does this Evil fatally collide with that 
character which the intuitions of our ethical conscious- 
ness prompt us to ascribe to the Eternal? The main 
purpose of Prof. Huxley ’s Eomanes Lecture is to prove 
that the cosmical principle which dominates the process 
of Evolution up to the point when man appears and 
begins to feel an elementary moral ideal, is diametrically 
opposed to that com’se of action which the moralized 
man regards as right. “Let us understand,” he says, 
“ once for all, that the ethical progress of society depends, 
not on imitating the cosmic process, still less in running 
away from it, but in combating it.”^ Now if this is a 
correct way of expressing the principle of cosmic evolu- 
tion, we find ourselves confronted with an asto unding 
conception of . the universe. Hero is a cosmos which 

St. Clair’s Handbook on Evil^ Physical and Moral, Ono of the ablest 
attempts to solve the problem is the Eev. Charles Voysey’s volume of 
sermons on The Mystery of Pain, Death and Sin ; and the following 
passage from a letter written to Mr. Voysey by a deceased brotlier of 
his, an Anglican clergyman, happily expresses the main feature of the 
■ PTheistic solution : “Why was it that evil was permitted to come into^ 
the world ? . , . . The explanation lies in half a-dozen words ; tliat the 
ihigliest manifestation of any nature can only take place, i.c, its highest 
^ qualities can only be in exorcise and the depth of its resources and the 
^sufficiency of its strength only fully called out, in dealing with what is 
^antagonistic to itself. Any nature less or meaner than Divine would 
Jiave left evil and antagonism out of his Creation — as a parent would 
|keep it out of his nursery, or a master from his school, and would have 
|:e veiled in the contemplation of scenes of happiness and order. But 
jthe higher nature lets , in the evil, the disorder, the trouble, knowing 
|he jnexlnaustible and matchless force £f its resources to deal. wit^ 
|ndj.iil:)dueit.” 

1 P. U. 
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bears all the marks of being a unitary system; we 
have learned from Prof. Huxley in one of the articles he 
has contributed to the Nineteenth Century^ that there is 
hb better way of describing the course of evolution than 
as “a materialized logical process;” and in the Lecture 
before us we are told that, in the view of science, the 
cosmos “ assumes the aspect, not so much of a permanent 
entity, as of a changofvd process, in which nought endures 
save the flow of energy and the rational order 'which per- 
vades itP^ Put stnuigc to say, this system of rational 
order, whicli up to a certain stage exhibits not the 
slightest tnuics of a dominaiit beuevobmee, or, indeed, of 
any bonevohmee at all, all at once begins to evolve a 
being whose fundamental principles of conduct arc in. 
complete antagonism to the whole spirit of the process ;■ 
which has generated him. This cosmic nature, which' 
wo arc told is “no school of virtue,”® manages somehow 
to present as its culminating product a race of beings 
who (to use Prof. Huxley’s words) “ do not doubt that, 
so far forth as they possess a power of bettering things, 
it is their paramount duty to use it, and to train all their 
intellect and energy to the supreme service of their 
kmd.”'‘ 


Surely, then, the evolution of nature as thus presented 
to the hearers and readers of the liomauos Lecture is 
hardly a process to be characterized as “rational order. ”j 
For myself, I cannot but think that the Cosmos is markec 
by m uch more unity of purpose and inherent rationality 
tha n Pr of. Huxley gives it credit for. Is, for instancel 


1 EdUruary, 1888, p. 104. 
s P. 27. 


® P. 4 (the italics are mine). 
^ P. 31. 
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the relation between man’s animal appetites and passions, 
and his gradually devoloping ethical ideal, of such a 
nature that it is an accurate and adequate account of the 
matter to say that “ the cosmos works through the lowdr 
nature of man, not for righteousness, but against it?”i 
In some respects the lower nature of man, as well as of 
animals beneath him in the biological scale, appears, as in 
the parental and social instincts, to be an anticipation 
of, and preparation for, ethical principles of conduct ; and 
even when passion and greed collide, as in self-conscious 
man they so often do, with the ethical imperative, this 
very antagonism, so far from having no ethical signifi- 
eance, is the indispensable condition of that free self-for- 
mation of moral character on the part of rational agents 
which seems to be the final result for which the cosmical 
process has been all along preparing, and towards which 
it has through its whole course been tending. 

John Stuart Mill, in his Essay on Nature, has depicted 
the 'apparently rmmoral or malevolent features of the 
cosmos in the darkest possible tints ; yet in his final 
Essay on Theism he writes ; 

to look at the question without partiality or 
'• prejudice, and without allowing wishes to have any inlhieiice 
‘over judgment, it does appear that, granting the existence of 
design, there is a preponderance of evidence that the Creator 

desired the pleasure, of his,, features Even in cases when 

pain results, like pleasure, from the machinery itself, the appear- 
ances do not indicate that contrivance was brought into play 
j)urposely to produce pain ; what is indicated is rather a clumsi- 
ness in the contrivance employed for some other purpose. The 
author of the machinery is no doubt accbuutable for having 
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made it siisceiDtible of pain ; but this may have been a necessary 
condition of its susceptibility to pleasure ; a supposition which 
avails nothing on tlie theory of an Omnipotent Creator, but is an 
extremely probaljle one in the case of a contriver working under 
the limitation of inexorable laws and indestructible properties 
of, matter. The susceptibility 1)eiiig conceded as a thing which 
did enter into design, tlie pain itself usually seems like a thing 
undesigned ; a casual re.snlt of the collision of the organism with 
some outwa,rd force to wliicli it was not intended to be exposed, 
and whicli, in many cases, provision is even made to hinder it 
from being exposed to. There is, therefore, much appearance 
that pleasure is agr(‘ea,l)le to the Creator, while there is very 
little or a,ny appita, ranee that pain is so: and there is a certain 
amount of jnsti(i('.a.tion for inferring, on grounds of ISTatural 
Theology alone, that IJenevoleuce is one of the attributes of the 
Crea tor.” ^ 

Hermann I believe^ conclusively shown 

that the mechanical necessity, which everywhere marks 
the lower planes of cosmical existence, is an indispensable 
foundation for the advent of an intelligent and morally 
free being such as man is, for it alone furnishes the 
needful condition alike for scientific knowledge and for 

^ Time EmiyH on IMujion, p. 190. It is to be noted, that even 
if the develojniKsut of animal species is mainly conditioned by the 
^‘struggle for (ixisteuce,’' this struggle by no means involves any great 
amount of siiUtiriug. Mr. JVhilincc, wlio ranks with liar win liiinself 
as an authority on this matter, writes : “ Now that the war of Nature 
is better known, it has b(ien dwelt iipon by many writers as presenting 
so vast an ainount of cruelty ami pain as to be revolting to our instincts 

of humanity Now there is, I think, good reason to believe that 

all this is greatly exaggerated; that the suppciiied ‘torments hand' 

‘ miseri es’ of animals iiave little real existence, but are the reflection 
of the%iagiued sensations of cultivated men and women in similar 
circumstances ; and that the ainount of actual suffering caused by the 
sniggle for existence among animals is altogether insigniheaut/’ — ^ 
JDanvinismy pp, 3G, 37. 
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the free formation of moral character. The fallacy 
involved in the popular assumption (in which one is 
surprised to find such a thinker as Prof. Huxley ajipa- 
rently acquiescing), that God, in manifesting His love lu 
the eternal creation of the cosmos, has wholly unlimited 
possibilities, is admirably exposed in the following pas- 
^ ^ 'sage from Dr. Martineau’s Study of Eeligion : 

"'Do you ask, What business have 'imperfections' in the work 
of an infinite Being? Has he not power to l^ar them out? 
Yes, I reply, if he lives out of his b{)undless freedom and, from 
moment to moment, acts unpledged, conducting all things by 
the miscellany of incalculal)le miracles, there is nothing to 
hinder his Will from entering ' where it listeth,’ and all tilings 
will be 'possible to him/ But, if once he c.ommits liis Will tc 
any determinate method, aiid for tlie realization of his ends, 
selects jind instil a scheme of instrumcmtal rules, he tliereby 

shuts the door on a thoiLsaiid tilings that might have been 
before ; he has defined his^ cosmical equation* and only those 
results can be worked out from it wliicli are cornpaiililc with 
the values of its roots. If the square of the distance gives the 
ratio of decreasing gravitation, the universe must forego the 
effects which would arise from the rule of the cube. If, for two 
transparent media, the index of relative refra,ctiou is made con- 
stant, the phenomena are excluded which would arise wei‘e it 
variable. Every le g is lative volition nai:M*ows tlie I’ange of ev ents 
previously open, and sul)stitutes ner‘^ussity^JV).r. c and 

a group or system of laws, in providing for the occin:rence of 
one set of phenomena, rclinquislies the conditions of another. 
It is vain, therefore, to appeal to tlie rdniiglitmess of God, unless 
you mean to throw away the relations of any estaldished uni- 
verse and pass into his unconditioned infinitude ; in tlie cosmos 
he has abnegated it; and there is a limit for wliat yon may 
demand from it as within its compass. The Ihaits, it is true, 
which are assigned to its play are sdf -imp osed : but, in order to 
any determinate action at all, limits had to be assigned ; 
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and unless you can sliow that to a different scheme better possi- 
bilities and a less mixed good would have attached themselves, 
a tone of complaint wliich can only be justified by such com- 
pa^jative criticism is out of place.'’ ^ ' : 

As to the existence of pain in aniinals, it is quite con- 
ceivaWe, as J. S. Mill points out, that the liability to it 
condition of the enjoyment of plea-^ 
The psychological principle of relativity appears, 
indeed, to indicate tliat such a necessary relation between 
pleasure and pain is not only conceivable, but is the real 
state of the case ; and the beneficent mission of want 

and^u|fcrin£^^^..n^ directing the animal’s conduct aright, 

and i^preserving it from gr(3ater ills, has been a common 
theme of moralists from ancient times.^ 

1 Vol. TX p. 85, 1st 0 ( 1 . 

2 There is anotlicr aspect of nature which has often been noticed 
by tliciats as indicating the dhlml as well as the logical unity of the 
cosmos. It is so admirably expressed in a recent sermon by the 
Eev. J. Thomas, M..A., and is so strongly confirmative of the conclu- 
sion which wo have rcaiilied hj another route, that I feel impelled to 
append the pass!ig(‘- : “ vSclfishnciss is soH-destruetivo. Tliis law ariscis 
from the fundarmintal ethical princi|)lo that ethical life is the realiza- 
tion o f s elf through wliat is other th,an self. Indeed we find this law 
of intcr-d(ip(ai(l(mce (wiirywlunMi, revealing that evem. the i)hgslcal crefi- 
t ion is eUvkiil at Jimrt, All tilings tlirivo in jiroportion as they relate 
themselves to the world around them, in proportion as they surrender 
themselves to their environmemt. While the branches surrender their 
independence, and los(i themselves in the tree, they grow beautiful 
with leaf and llowcr and fruit ; but, as soon as tlnry dctacli themselves 
from the general lile, tlitiy begin to witlier and rot, and men gather 
them into bundles, and burn tliem. Wtiile the members surrender 
their individual lile to the onci life of tliii body, the rich blood courses 
through tliem and they becomii strong and vigorous, but a severed 
member soon becomes a withered, sliapcdess thing. So the selfish 
man ethically destroys himself by siilflshiiess. It is as we lovingly 
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There remains one more aspect of this grand problem 
of justifying the ways of God in the cosmos to the ques- 
tioning intellect and the ethical insight of His offspring, 
man ; it is the presence of God in History, and the 
question whether the facts of History support the theistie 
position that those forces, or springs of action, in human 
nature, which the ethical consciousness declares to he 
intrinsically the higher, do, as human nature and social 
organisms develop, become more and more the regnant 
principles which control and subjugate the relatively 
lower passions and affections of mankind. Along the 
line of argument which leads to an affirmative answer 
to this question I cannot in these Lectures travel ; but 
this is no cause for regret, for even sliould I attempt so 
to do, you would find me a far less competent and inte- 
resting guide than the one that is ready at your hand in 
Dr. Martineau’s powerful chapter on the “Triumphs of 
Force in History.” ^ 

I may conclude this outline-sketch of a Theodicy with’ 
the repetition of the remark which I made in introducing 
the subject, viz. that I am not contending that, apart 
from the insight into the nature of the Eternal which 
man’s ethical and spiritual experience affords, the out- 

surrender om^se lves to the ]ai;ger_life of . the worl^tlj realm^^^ 
arejout parts of a Divine whole, in and tliroiigh which we must find , 
our true, life, that our thought will expand into a nobler conception of 
4ife, our sympatliics \vill be quickened, enlarged, enriched, refined and 
purified, and our action will become more holy, vigorous, intense and 
comprehensive. In.,pa’Qp.Qrtipn as we shall we r.eceije, and ijhe 
power of perfect sacrifice is also the power of perfect life."' — LioGV^pool 
PiiJjpif, March, 1893. 

^ A Btudij of RGligloriy Yol. IL p. 116, 1st ed. 
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■ward aspects of tlie world of nature and of tlie world of 
humanity would furnish wholly conclusiye evidence that 
God is Love. What I do contend for is, tha-^the main 
’ features of natural and human evolution are confirmative 
of, this Thcistic faith, and that there appear to be no 
established facts, physical or mental, which even to our 
very limited vision are necessarily incompatible with that 
belief in God’s essential character which the pressure of 
the Ideal in our own inner life continually inspires and 
sustains. 


LuCTUliE Till. 


r) 

ABSOLUTE IDEALISM. 


The historian of religious thought in tliis country will 
have to chronicle, as a somewliat important feature in the 
speculations current during the latter half of this century, 
the appearance in England and Scollaiid, ('siiecially al 
the great educational centres of Oxford and Olasgow, o; 
an importation of German philosophy, which has takei 
strong hold of many inflective minds, and during tb 
last ten years especially has giveui a particular colour t( 
much of our ethical and tlicological literal, ure on hot! 
sides of the Atlantic. I refer to the movement of though 
called “ Rational” or ‘‘Absolute” Ichalism ; a movemen 
which, it is admitted, has its origin in the writings o 
Ilegel. 

At the time when Ilogelianism was first introduce! 
into this country, some thirty years ago, it had almos 
ceased to be taught as a philosophical system in Germany 
though no doubt it had left a marked and permanen 
impression on philosophical speculation. But philoso 
phical thinkers in Germany had become dissatisfied witi 
Hegel’s system as a whole, and the prevalent interest hai 
passed over either to such forms of spiritual realism a 
Hermann Lotze’s views presented, or to those psycho 
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;gl^Lsical rcsoarcTu'.s to wliicli Prof. ‘Wundt at Leipsic and 
his disciples have given such celehrity. In the sphere 
of religious and tlu'ologieal thought, likewise, the Hege- 
’ lian philosophy has, in Germany, largely given place 
t« a theological theory in some respects essentially 
opposed to it, especially on the basal question of the 
freedom of the will, viz. the system of religious thought 
put forth in tin; Avritings of the late Albrecht Eitschl 
of Gottingen, and devedoped by Prof. Hermann and 
others. It is to this scliool of theological thought 
rather than to the ll(\gelian that the majority of the 
younger theologitins of Gm-many now look for light and 
guidance. 

There ai’(!, I b(di(iV(', clear indications that Hegelianism 
as a philosopihy of redigion is already losing its interest 
in this counl:ry, and in all probability its fate here will 
only repeat what has happened at an earlier date in its 
native land. Idle logical development of its principles, 
in the writing of Prof. Alexander and of Mr. P. H. 
Bradley, leads to issues wliich will hardly satisfy any 
theistic thinker, and the pres(!nt determined opposition 
to it by able men who liave been trained in its prin- 
ciples, such as Prof. Andrew Seth, Prof. James Seth, 
Prof. Scbilku’ and otheu-s, arc; all signs which indicate 
incipient disintegration. The appointment, however, of 
several thinkers of this school to the Scottish Gifford 
Leetureslup, will, j)robably, cause it to remain for some 
time to come as an iiiftiumtial factor in the speculative 
religious thought of English-speaking nations. 

On the surface it semns somewhat strange that the 
Hegelian mode of dealing with ultimate problems should 
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have had any special attraction tor the Anglo-Saxon mind, 
for, while British thought delights to keep very close to the 
facts of sensation, Absolute Idealism appears to soar into 
(puite transcendent regions of speculation. Appearances 
here, however, are very deceptive. Genuine Hegelianisjn 
has very close affinities with the popular view of Evolu-, 
tion, and with prevalent scientific ideas. It is true that it 
lays down as its fundamental doctrine that all objective 
phenomena require for their existence a unifying prin- 
ciple of thought, which by thinking them gives them 
the only reality they possess. But when the scientist 
or the psychologist has once allowed tliat all his facts 
have on one side this philosophical or theological aspect 
towards the unifying thought, the Hegelian theory will 
not trouble them with any more call for the recognition 
of the activity or causality of God. In the Hegelian 
view the Absolute exhaustively manifests Himself in 
physical and psychical phenomena, past, present, and to 
come ; and all that can be known of nature and God is 
to be learned by the progressive study of these pheno- 
mena. Direct action of the Universal Spirit on the finite 
\. spirit in response to prayer or aspiration, such as most 

Theists recognize, has no intelligible meaning from, the 
Hegelian point of view. Every experience of the soul’s 
communion with God has its only possible explanation 
■ in its inevitable relations to the other psychical facts 
of a man’s inner life, and, therefore, its rationale falls 
wholly within the scope of psychological science. ^ And 
' as Hegelianism also rejects Free-will in the true sense 
of that term, it makes all nature, physical and psychical 
alike, a necessary process of evolution with the inevitable 
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sequences of wliich no esiusal action, either of God’s 
spirit or of man’s spirit, can in the slightest degree 
interfere. 

This will help to explain, I think, the fascination which 
Hegelianism, lilce Spinozism, to which it is very closely 
akin, excrcisijs over the prcHlominantly scientific mind; 
but it still remains a problem why it should have any 
great attraction for thfi theologian and the preacher. 
The explanation, I hdiove, is tlnit very few preachers 
do really (unbra(;o the gemiinc Hegelian doctrine. While 
tiicy imagine tlujy aias preacliing Hegelianism, they are 
frequently nnudi more in sympathy with the different 
tiieologicid position of Sebleiermacher. Schlciermacluw 
had such imnumse influence in Germany, because he was 
the great nuxbu-n riqjresentativc of that most real side of 
religious experience called the mystical. There are 
some striking similarities between his system and that 
of Hegel, but tlu^y arc more apparent than real. Both 
of these great tliiukers agree in their tendency to dis- 
parage what tliey call the “ mere individual” ; both insist 
on the principhi that alike in Ethics and Holigion “we 
must d ie to liyii,” and declare that the essence of religion 
consists in transc(!ndingthe ideas and the affections which 
belong to us as finites individuals, and in surrendering 
ourselves freely to the spirit of the Whole ; both alike 
accept the fundamenttil principle of Pantheism, that there 
can exist no real and fundamental dualism of Will in 
the relation of man to God. In other respects, how-i 
ever, the followers of Hegel and those of Schleiermacher’ 
part company. With the disciples of Schleierraacheri 
rehgious experience resolves itself finally into Feelijq,g;— 
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feeling of dc'pendcnce on and communion with the Uni- 
versal and the Eternal ; with the disciples of Hegel the 
very highest religious experience resolves itself into 
clear Thojjglit; and whereas the sympatliics of the former 
are predominately with the Mystics, the sympathies pf 
the latter are increasingly in the direction of Positive 
Science, physical, psychical and sociological ; for, as Prof. 
Seth points out, there never lived a man more wedded 
to hard fact than Hegel, and he had an instinctive aver- 
sion to seeking the Divine in some ideal beyond the 
confines of the world that now is.” 

My own impression is, that ere very long those theo- 
logians and preachers of this country who now look upon 
Hegel as the world’s greatest thinker, will follow the 
example of their Gorman confnrc.s, and will recognize 
the truth that a system of pliilosopliy which a.nows of 
ho room for the immediate personal action of the liternal 
upon the human soul, and wliich, by admitting no possi- 
bility of real antagonism between the will of God and 
the will of man, makes no fundamental realiti/, 
ibut simply a relative afpearwme (as Mr. F. II. Dradley 
culls it), is not the philosophy which either accords with, 
W renders intelligible, the deepest facts of man’s ethical 
■an^eligious experience. What Absolute Idealism really 
come^tjO, when its principles arc fully understood and 
its neceslSjry implications unfolded, may be seen in the 
writings oi^’^>f- S- Alexander, in Mr. F. II. Bradley’s 
“Ethical Stud^s,”'aud still more clearly in this waiter’s 
' recent metaphysi^)t]j|!l|fi«« on “Appearance and Eeality,” 
an important work whic% in some of its features, vividly 
reminds one of Spinoza’s^nitings, though it lacks that 
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mystical doctrine of the intellectual^ amor Dei -which 
renders the Fifth Part of Spinoza’s Ethiea so fascinating 
to some religious minds. 

In reading Prof. E. Caird’s most interesting and instruc- 
tive Gifford Lectures on the “Evolution of Peligion,” 
and his brother’s captivating presentation of Hegel’s 
vie-ws in his “ Introduction to the Philosophy of Eeli- 
gion,” I do not know whether I feel more delighted with 
the many precious and beautifully expressed thoughts 
which these writings contiiin, tlian I feel disappointed at 
the fact, wliich appears to me evident, that the truth 
and importance of mucli of tlic doctrine, and the grace- 
fulness of tlie styhi, unintentionally servo to bide, rather 
than to reveal, the r(;al nature and intrinsic ebaraeter 
of the philosophy of ethics and religion which underlies 
these eloquent utterances. • • 

Let me endeavour to cxi')lain what I mean. To do so, 
it is necessary to give in outline the view of God, man 
and nature to wbicli tlu^ line of thought in the previous 
Lectures has brought me; and, therefore, I must beg you 
to excuse some rep(itition of what I have before said. 
Starting with our own consciousness, we have seen thali 
this finite lilc of ours is felt to be continually dependent! 
for its cxishuicc on an Absolute or Self-existent Being.! 

I 

We have noticed, also, tliat we are surrounded on alb 
sides by cncugies wbich limit and restrict our activity, 
and we necess arily iLysiimc that these centres of force 
are, Jike ourscl vc^s, d(;pendent sources of activity ; we 
refer them, tlicreforci, to tlic same Absolute Ground and 
Cause to which wo refer our own existence. The cosmo s, 
then, appears to consist of an infinite aggregate of centres 
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of energy, some of whicli, under certain conditions, rise 
to sentiency, and others to clear self-consciousness. These 
all appear to interact, and by their interaction to produce 
all the variety of cosmical phenomena. To study what 
are called the causes of phenomena is the function of 
Science, and Science is satisfied when it has reached 
certain finite sources of dynamic energy which are ade- 
quate to account for the phenomena it is its business to 
investigate. We further saw that Science cannot answer 
I thq. final questionings of the human mind. When Science 
has reached its finite causes and their laws of operation, 

: it has not touched the ultimate problem. While it has 
been discovering and enumerating the various causes and 
laws of phenomena, licdigion has been asking what is the 
fundamental Grround and Cause which is eternally keep- 
ing in existence all these infinitely numerous dependent 
, sources of energy, or centres of force. As Lord Gifford 
truly says : “ The human soul is neither self-derived nor 
w self-subsisting. It would vanish if it had not a substance, 
and its substance is God.”^ As the forces in nature 
affect our consciousness, and our wills affect them, the 
natural inference is that they are of a nature hke _our 

• . jown soul, and that, in fact, w;hat we call matter is simply 
|sph’it in its lowest mode of manifestation. All the vqried_ 
I dynamic energies of nature are, then, of one substance, 
I an d that s ubstance is Spirit. When, then, the religious 

* mind looks round and asks for the absolute or indepen- 
dent Cause of aU this infinite variety of dependent scien- 
tific causes — for the Cause, that is, which so constitutes 
and unifies them all that they form, not a chaos, but a 

^ Prof. Max Muller’s Anthraiwloijiad Rttlujion, p. 392. 
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rational cosmos — the answer necessarily is, that this 
Absolute Cause must he that deeper S elf which we fin rU 
at the very heart of our own self-consciousness. If, then, 
all the dynamic centres or souls in the universe are 
S{)hitual in their nature, and the Eternal Self is at the 
inmost core of every one of them, the only reasonable 
and satisfactory account of their relation to Him is that 
the Absolute and Eternal One (who, by reason of TTia 
creating our finite minds, must have all the essential 
elements of sell-cf)nsciousness in Himself), in virtue of 
the action of His Will, creates out of His own substance, 
by an eternal act of scilf-dilferentiution, this infinitely 
varied aggregate of S|)iritual eiuirgics to which our souls 
belong. Hut as the Eternal Self is imTiiancnt in the! 
self-conscioxisness of each of us, so He is etjually imina-,; 
nent in even-y otlicrr monad, soul or centre of force in| 
the uuivcrsm And not only docs this follow from the fact, 
that we feel Him within us, and therefore must assume* 
His pnisence in all other finite natures, but it is likewiscr 
powerfully conlirimsl by the conclusive arguments in 
which Ijot;z;e lias sliown that the action of monad on 
monad, of mind on nature, and of nature on mind, only^ 
becomes intCligible on the hypolliesis that all fiuite| 
existences, jiartially individual as tliey are, are yet ou| 
one side of their bihig in continuous union with that' 
Eternal Cnmnd out of whose self-dilfercntiation they’ 
arise. Were not fhe self-same Cod identically immanent 
in ev(‘ry atom and in every soul, not only would not 
interaction lie possible in the physical world, but also in 
the psychical world all knowledge, all duty, all spiritual 
love, would be wholly inconceivable and impossible. We 
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saw that tte Eternal is not only immanent in our several 
spirits as the ground of all our mutual influence and inter- 
, course, hut also that He reveals Himself in His universal 
'and essential chai’acter in our rational, our aesthetic, our 
ethical, and our religious ideals and emotions. 

So far I reached in the last Lecture; and we have 
now come to the pivot on which the controversy between 
the Absolute Idealism, which Prof. Edward Caird so 
admirably represents, and the Ethical Theism which I 
am endeavouring to expound, really turns. Erom what I 
have said, you will perceive that there is in every finite 
f esistenc e a two-fold nature^or as^ect_; there is th e indi vi- 
dml natu re which belongs to it as being a separate dif- 
ferentiated portion of the eternal substance, and there is 
the universal nature which belongs to it in virtue of its 
continuous union with that Eternal Ground whose volun- 
tary self-determination has given it birth. For our pre- 
sent purpose we have only to do with the mode iu which 
this duality of aspect and nature presents itself in our 
own rational souls. We have seen in previous Lectures 
that no adequate account of the facts of our self-conscious- 
ness can be given which does not allow that with regard 
to the universal or ideal side of our inner life we in a 
certain true sense participate in the very essence of God’s 
being. That is to say, that in so far as absolute truth, 
absolute beauty, absolute goodness, are apj)rehended in 
our imperfect and progressive Ideals, we, to that extent, 
share the essential nature of God ; and hence it is that 
• these Ideals ever carry with them a consciousness of their 
j absolute worth and of their intrinsic authority to com- 
' mand our reverence and our allegiance. It is true that 
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though tlu'y arci in our nature aiid in God’s nature too, 
they are not in us as ilu'y arc in Him. In us they are 
a revelation of tlui perh’ction Avhich ought to he realized, 
in Him th<!y arc etm-nally nnlizod in His essential being ; 
and it is only as the ideal becomes, in virtue of self-sur- 
rendering (h'votiou and moral (sllbrt, actually realized in 
our charaelers, that man’s Divine Sonship, which is 
implicit in him in virliui of his biiing of the same sub- 
staueo with (he. bather, lieeomes an explicit reality. 

Wore it not for this nuuvrmt side of our nature, in 
which, so to speak, (he. Mlerna,! Kssence of God flows into 
and at times ahsoihs oiir liuite, consciousness, we could 
know notliing of ahsolufe truth, of (ibwnal beauty, of the 
ethical imi)(‘ra(iv<'. and of spiritual lov(n And, on the 
other baud, were it not for (lu! reality of our indbidtialiig ■ 
there (;ouhl be, no sin, no moral luiroisra, no sense of 
estrang(!ment from (lod, no joy of iH>conciliation with 
Him. It apjiears (iui((i clear, accordingly, that an ade- 
eprate philosophy of dhics and rdigion must recognize, i 
and do jus(i<s‘. (o, Ixl h sides of our nature — the uuivcr.sar' 
.side, in whidi dod ntveals llimsdf in our self-eonscious-' 
ness, and tlu! finite or individual side, in which consists 
tliat special sdflmod, of ours, that Will, whicli is dele- 
gated to us by God (hat W(! may fi-cdy make itllis. Ho-w 
it is recognized ;dik(! by tlx; Mthical d'hdst and b}’- the 
Absolute Ideali.4 (hat (his diarac,(,eristic ddbet of Do^i 
is, tluit on (be humun side it trea.ts all men as isolated 
individuals forud ful d' (he immanent divine nature which 
inter-rdafes (hem and, in a mcasuri', unifles them, and 
that on. the iliriiu' sidis it separates man from God, and 
makes tins relation between them a purely external one 
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It is admitted also by both parties that the characteristic 
defect of Pantheism, on the other hand, is, that it does 
injustice to man’s individuality, and by practically iden- 
tifying man and God effaces all true moral responsibility 
in man, and all moral distinctions in the nature of God. 

The Theist and the Absolute Idealist, then, ai’e quite 
at one in asserting that both of these two extremes must 
be avoided, but each of them asserts that his own religious 
philosophy is the very one and the only one which hits 
the happy mean, and so escapes alike the lifeless Deism 
which isolates man and God, and the unmoral Pantheism 
which identifies them. Our question accordingly is. 
Which of the two, the Ethical Theist or the Absolute 
Idealist, is most successful in making good his preten- 
sion ? Let me now ask jmu to consider carefully what 
Prof. E. Call'd has to say on this matter. Ills clearest-.^ 
utterance is, I believe, the following ; i- ' 

“It becomes possible to think of man as 'a partaker in the 
divine nature/ and therefore as a s(ill'-conscions and self-deter- 
mining spirit, without gifting him witli fin alisolute individuality 
^ which woidd cut luin olf from idl union and eonannnian with 
Shis fellow-creatures and with (lod. I do not deny that there 
iare many dillicultics in this view, dillicultics with wliich I have 
not attempted to deal, but it seems to me that tliis is the only 
line of thought which makes it jxxssilde to escape the opposite 
absurdities of an Individaaiism which dissolves the unity of the 
universe into atoms, and an alrstract Monim. which leaves no 
room for any real individuality' eitlier in God or in man ; not to 
speak of the still greater absurdity of holding hoth of these one- 
sided views at once.”’- , 

If I had seen no more than this passage, and were not 
’ The Evolution of Religion, Vol. II. p. 84. 
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acquainted Avith the context and with other -writings by 
Prof. Caircl, I should be inclined to say that I heartily 
agreed with it. All tlxrough the long note, of which 
^ what I have quoted is the concluding paragraph, there are 
clear indications of the great influence which Hermann 
Lotze’s writings have had over the author’s thought.. 
Evidently Lotze and Prof. Caird are aiming at the same 
result, namely, to rca(-]i a religious philosophy which 
sacrifices notliing really valuable in man’s individuality, 
and at the same time does full justice to Tlie uniyers^ 
immanence of God in nature and humanity. And if 
Prof. Caird liad devote al a, lecture or two to maldnc: clear 
his philosojthical position in relation to Lotze or to Dr. 
Murtineau, instead of giving so much space to extreme 
Deists and extreme Pantheists (specimens of whom are 
comparatively rar(i), lie might have done a most essen- 
*’'‘**'tial service in extricating many perplexed minds in the 
present day out of their mental entanglements. For the 
faet is, that llcu'mann Lotzg, as a careful student of the 
various forms of German Idealism, went through pre- 
cisely the phase of pdiilosoplucal development in which 
the two eminent brothers Caird now find themselves, but 
after a careful survey of tliat speculative region he came 
to the coiuilusiou that i t was not suitable for a 'permanent 
mental settlement, and so he journeyed on; and, as I 
have before said, I cannot help thinking that before very 
long a large section of the Heo-IIegclian party will, in 
like manner, strike their tents, and, following the examifle 
of Lotze, will seek a WeUanschammff in which their moral 
and religious consciousness will find greater satisfaction. 

What, then, caused Lotze to move on ? Simply this^, 
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that reflection forced him to the conclusion that the 
•words “sin” and “moral responsibility,” without the 
possibility of real choice, without the presence of any 
alternative, are voces et prwterea nihil, a delusion and °a 
sham ! It was in vain that the siren voice of Idealism 
whispered in Lotee’s ear: “ Surely if you make the choice 
yourself, if you are not determined to choose by some 
influence external to yourself, if your moral decision is 
the expression of your character, it is your own choice, 
and therefore you are properly accountable for it.” To 
this “soft” Determinism, as Prof. William James, of 
Ilarvard, aptly calls it, the reply is: “If my conduct 
follows, as Absolute Idealism says it docs, in this inevi- 
table way from my character at the prcisont moment, and 
my character now is determiiK'd with like inevitableness 
from my character of yesterday, and I ha've never had 
the slightest option in regard to the kind of character 
conferred upon me, then you may call my behaviour at 
any time aesthetically beautiful or ugly if you like, but 
morally good or morally bad it cannot be.” And when 
the Idealist replies that “ an indeterminate choice ” is 
really quite incomprehensible by the human mind, Lotze 
answers : “ Of course, it is incomprehensible and inex- 
plicable, for if it were comprehensible and explicable by 
the human intellect, if, that is, it could be seen to follow 
necessarily from the pre-existing conditions, it, from the 
very nature of the case, could not be a morally “free” 
choice at all.” ^ But, adds Lotze, this exercise of really 

^ “Den'n angenommen, die Freiheit sei, so liegt es in ilirem Begriffe 
selbst, dasz es einen ‘ begreiflichen’ Vorgang ilirer EntsclieiJung nicht 
geben kann, weil dies voranssetzen •vvlirde, dasz die Entschciduiig 
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free clioico is not the only fact the ‘‘how” of which is 
wholly incompvohcnsihlo by the human mind. We can- 
not comprcli(!ud how the mind moves the muscles, or how 
a moving stone can set another stone in motion ; and if 
the Hegelian sliould reply that bodies have no reality 
save as groups of thought-relations, there still remains ' 
foy him the insoluble problem how the Absolute calls 
into exisb'.iuM', thes('. “reproductions” of Himself which 
form our individual selves. It is, therefore, wholly futile 
to seek to invalidate man’s consciousness of freedom of, 
choice in niommds of temptation on the ground of its'^ 
“ incoinvdvalril i ty.” 

If tlie final cause or supreme end of the Absolute in 
calling tlui cosmos into b(ung was to produce a universe 
of which Aristolle, or Hegel, or Miv Spencer, or some 
other intclh'c.tual giant, would be able to give a complete 
account whidi should be exhaustively intelligible by man, 
then, of cours(g the con lcrring of the faculty of free moral 
choice on His “n'productions” worddhave been eschewed 
as being ([uil(i incompatible with the object aimed at. 
But if the final cansc! of the eternal creation of the cosmos 
is not ■jirirnai’i ly the present satisfaction of the full demands 
of man’s questioning intelh;ct, but rather the institution 

diircli eiiKi RHilK'nloInjii cin.'UKldr bodin^rmclor ITinst,iin(le, also nicht 
‘frei’ " Loi/H’s ilnuulziujc dvr § 61 ; 

compiiro L(»iz(i’s (IriafdrJiijr. dvr jmtrlisrhai Philn.sophwj § 18 , and 
Lotzo’s Vol. L ]). 288 if. No student of tins subject! 

should miss rc’adin.i^ Dr. Marlineavi’s masterly cliapitu' on ‘‘Determinism | 
and Ffee-wiil/’ in A fSfifdi} of iivfv/ioHy Vol. 11. Compare with GreeiFs \ 
chapter on tlu*, “ KnaMlom of tin Will/’ in the Prulcdoinma to Kilncs^ ^ 
an acutely re-astmed pamplihd on “Freedom as Ethical Postulate/’ by 
Prof. James 8(ith. 
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of the highest personal relations between the Absolute 
and His rational offspring, then it is indeed inconceivable 
how this end could hav(i been gained save by imparting 
to man a measure of real moral freedom. And if bV 
the conferring of this most precious, but “ incompreheji- 
sible,” gift, scientists and academic philosophers are 
subjected to a certain amount of dissatisfaction, probably 
the infinite gain both to God and to humanity may well 
compensate for an occasional hiatus in those imposing 
expositions in which some eminent savans and philoso- 
phical thinkers seek to give a logically connected account 
of God and of His modes of manifestation in tlie univeu'se. 
It is no doubt perfectly true, as Prof. Caird remarks, 
that the insistence on the existence of an alternative in 
any of our moral decisions “ offemds science by the asser- 
tion of a kind of freedom in individuals which seems to 
be the negation of all laws of causation ; and it offend? 
philosophy by the denial that there is any point of view 
from which the differences of things can be brought 
back to a rational unity.” ^ The expression “rational,” 
however, in this passage may possibly belong to that 
frequent form of fallacy to which our logical handbooks 
so properly call attention under the head of “ question- 
begging” epithets. If by “rational unity” Prof. Caird 
simply means a unity wholly comprehensible by the 
human intellect, the statement is no doubt unimpeach- 
able ; but if this epithet is meant to insinuate that a uni- 
verse involving the existence of intelligent beings ngorally 
free would be, from the Divine point of view, an irrational 
universe, I venture to think that the statement is about 
^ Evolution of Religion, YoL II. p. 24. 
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as false as falsD can for tlio conferring on man the 
faculty of moi'al IVcHaloin is, I a])preliend, an indispensable, 
feature in that suprtanely rational scheme of creation 
through which llu', eternal love of God seeks to confer 
the highest possihh'. hh'ssedness on the creatures who' 
are fashioned out of Ills own substance and made after! 
His own imagu. 

I am, aei'.ordingly, utterly unable to sec how Prof. 
Caird’,!i “.Ab.solut(! bhialisiu,” which manages to offend 
neither (;xclusiv(i sehaitisis nor exclusive intellectualists, 
can at tlu^ sauu! liuu^ fulfil the needful function of being a 
true and satisfactory mean bi^t, ween Deism and Pantheism. 
So far as I can uuderstaud his position, it is simply uuraitih 
gated Panthi'ism, for ae.cordmg to it every moral decision 
whio^rmun comes to, be it (‘ailed noble or be it called base , . 
is an act for which no human being, but only God, is ' 
responsible, h’or where in Prof. Caird’s account of the 
matter does real human initiation come in? At no single 
point, d'he Ahsolute, manifesting itself through the 
processes of evolution and heredity, is responsible for 
every man’s special character, and every one’s conduct 
follows inevitably from his character and his environ- 
ment.^ 

^ iSinco. iJut abovf* prilifiism was wriUon, I have met with the follow- 
ing expribssiGn of a .similar judgment on the ethical aspect of 
Absolute Idtiaiism, in a papm- cmtitled, Criticism of Current 
Idealistic Tiu^nries,” hy tin*, lion. Arthur James .Ikllour, in a recent, 
immher of Muid {( )et. 1 81):i) : “ Now it may seem <at first sight plausible " 
to describe that man as fnui whose Isdiaviour is duo to ^himself' alone. 
But without (pmrrelling ove.r words, it is, 1 think, plain idiat whether 
it bo proper to (;all him lrt;e or not, he at least lacks freedom in the 
sense in which freedom is neetissary in order to constituto responsi- 
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In reading tlie brilliantly written Gifforfl Lectures 
by Prof. Caird, for whose genius and philosophical learn- 
ing and acumen I have the liigliest resiiect, and also 
the newspaper reports of his eloquent brother’s recent 
Gifford Lectures on Natural and Pevealed Eeligion^^’ 
I cannot but feel how much decqier and more ennobling 
would be the moral and spiritual response winch these 
thoughtful and graceful utterances Avoiild evohe in the 
minds and hearts of their hearers and rcachu-Sj were it 
not for this depressing fatalism which, pervades them 
and so seriously weakens tlicir etliical and religious 
force. In his first Gilford Lecturcj PrincipalJohn Caird 
says : 


''By its cardinal doctrine of tlic miily of (Sod and man Ohris- 
tianity dissolved tlie dualism a^nd lu’idgv.d the gulf hidAvcen the 
finite and iiiHnitc wliicdi, a, part from (f rristia.nily, was never 
spanned, and by its conception of tiio scif-rca.1 ideation of God in 


bility. It is impossible to say of liim that lio “ovi,£,dit/’ and therefore 
lie ‘'can,” for at any given uiouiciit of his life liis next action is by 
liypothesis strictly determined. This is also true of every previous 
moment until we get back to that point in his lil'e's history in which 
he cannot in any intelligible sense of tlio term be said to have a 
character at all. Antecedently to this the causes wliicli Iiavo produced 
him are in no special sense connected with his individualiLy, but form 
part of the general complex of phenomena w^liich make up the world. 
It is evident, therefore, that every act which he performs may be 
traced to pre-natal, and possibly to purely material antecedents, and 
that even if it bo true that what ho does is the outcome of his charac- 
ter, his^charimter itself is the outcome of causes over wliicli he fois not, ^ 
and cannot by any possibility have, the smallest control. Simh a 
theory destroys responsibility, and leaves our actions the inevit.able 
outcome of external conditions not less completely than any doctrine 
of controlling fate, whether materialistic or theological” 
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humanity .soU'od tlui i)roblum which kiniccl the greatest minds 
of ancient times.” 


’ There is, undouhtodl}’-, a great and important truth in 
this statcnu'nt ; but if Principal Caird holds, as it is 
clear from liis latc'r lectures on the “ Problem of Evil” 
he does hold, tliat moral evil is the product of human 
volitions, and that tlu'sc volitions could not possibly or 
conceivably have been other tlian they aetually were, he 
empties of all r(vd content his eloquent remarks about 
“sin,” “rcpentanct!,” “moral responsibility,” &c. How 
he could p('rsuade himself that, Avith his philosophical 
theory of humaii (jouduct, Ik- (iould consistently use these 
words in tlu! s<mse in \vlii(;h Jesus of Nazareth used them, 
is a psychologhiul prol)lem which nothing that he says 
enables us to solv((. (Ihristianity, of a truth, does bridge 
the gulf b(it.AV('(m («od and man, but certainly not by the 
simple llegiiliau expedient of making the Avill of man 
only the Avill of tlui imrnaiumt God under a different 
name. Jesus surely imuiis by “Sin” something infi- 
nitely doc‘]»{'r and more! ontological than it is possible for 
those thinkers to uuiau who accept the Spinozistie and 
Hegelian dogma that the riuil is the rational and the 
rational the r(!ul. I can oidy suppose that the minds of 
the loctuiAu- and of his sympatluitic hearers Avero so satu- 
rated Avith the lAunaius of Calvinistie ideas, Avhieh for so 
long a time fettered S(!ottish theological thought, that 
the iptrinsic incompatibility of this “ soft” determinism 
with Christian ideas (jf sin and genuine moral accounta- 
bility quite escaped tlioir notico. Princii>al Caird can 
hardly have seen, as I have seen in several cases, hoAV 
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effegtKjg Jli.is Hegelian Idealism lias been in undermining 
and destroying all real interest in theological thought 
and in religious devotion. My own experience quite 
,|bears out the remarks made not long ago by the veteran 
German philosopher, Dr. Schaarschmidt — for many years 
the editor of the philosophical journal, the PJdlosophische 
Monatshefte — ^who, in an article, Zur Widerlcgung des 
Determinismus^ thus gives the result of his life-long study 
of the various phases of “hard” and “soft” Determin- 
ism : “ I regard the deterministic view of human nature, 
be it connected with foreign Positivism and Empiricism, 
or with native Pessimism and Pantheism, as among the 
most influential {folgenschwersten) errors of the present 
day ; ” and the whole drift of his paper is to justify 

i the, conviction that “the vitality of Ihdigion, no less, 
tlmii that of Ethics, depends on the recognition of real 
Freedom of the; Will.” 

I have dwelt at some length on what I conceive to 
be the fatal defect in this, at first sight, fascinating 
“idealist” theory of ethics and religion; but I am by 
no means blind to the great and permanent gains which 
philosophical thought has derived from the speculative 
movement which began with Fichte and culminated in 
Hegel. It cannot be denied that it is impossible to study 
the Hegelian philosophy, either in Hegel’s own works, 
or in the writings of T. H. Green, the brothers Caird, 
Mr. D. G. Eitchie, or of the many other able writers of the 
same school, without feeling that whether we accept its 
fundamental principles or not, we have derived from the 
study a most powerful stimulus towards a reconst ruc ti on 
of a large portion of our mental furniture. A careful 
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study of Ilogcliauism may, and does, I think, suggest 
the criticism which loads at length to its own rejection 
as a complete system ; but, for all that, it bas been a 
’ great educational influeime, and none who have come 
ij^d^ this intluenec will go out from it with precisely 
the same philosophical views with which they went in. 

Allow mo, then, to enumerate one or two of the 
important j;:u ns Avhich present thought appears to owe 
this idealism. In the first place, it has helped to lift 
off from the modc'ru mind that paralyzing notion of the 
merely rchitivc values of all knowledge Avhich the Kantian 
philosophy, with all its nuiiits, left pressing like a night- 
mare upon hurojxiun thought. As llegcl himself said, 
Kant tells us what arc the ways in which we cannot help 
thinking, and then adds that for that very reason these 
ways do not appear to lead to any true insight into the 
reality, riiilosophy, accordingly, owes a debt of grati- 
tude to ITfjgtd for having reinstated thought in its true 
lights, as being capable of giving man a genuine and; 
progressive insight into the nature of reality. Another 
direction in which, I believe, Hegelian speculation has 
effected a permanent gain, is in getting rid of the old 
notion of Matbor as a mysterious substance wdth proper- 
ties wholly unlikcj and incomiiarable with the properties 
of Mind. It attcunpits, indeed, to outflank Materialism 
by the simple dcwiiai of allowing the most thoroughgoing 
materialists to have their full say, and then turning 
round on tlnun with tlie remark. But how about your 
material atoms and brain molecules? they have no real 
cxistenc(! save us objects of thought, and therefore the 
very thought, which you say your atoms produce, turns 
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out to bo the essential pre-con<litioii of their own exist- 
ence. I am inclined to tliiiik tliat this sliort and easy- 
way of refuting matcu-ialism proves, like most very short 
cuts, to he a misleading road; hut, nevertheless, it is 
largely owing to idealist thinking that the supposgd 
Wpassahle chasm hetween mind and niatt(!r has been 
bridged over, and the two have been linked together in 
;the difierent systems of ideal or spiritual ri’alism. 

A still greater gain than any I liave nientioned to the 
philosophy of ethics and religion, is the clearer insight 
which Ilegelianism has given into tlie truth, on which I 
have insisted so often in these Lecitures, that i-eciprocity 
of causal action is ineonccdvable, that the fact of know- 
ledge is inexplicable, and the presence of absolutely 
worthful ideals in our conscaousiu'ss wliolly uniicconnt- 
ablc, unless we believe tliat bein'ath tlie partial dualism 
which separates mind from mind, and all finite and 
dependent minds from God, tliere is a detiper unity of 
substance which, by its imrauiumt presen(!<i in each and 
all, intcr-rclates part to part, and vitally connects every 
part with the unitary life of the Wliole. In the earlier 
portion of this Lecture I liavo said that, in my view, 
! Hegelians have carried this most true and important 
idea of the essential unity of God and man beyond its 
I legitimate limits, and by denying that God has given to 

I the Will of man any real power to put its(df in antagonism 
to His Will, they have undermined the basis of Ethics, 

I have turned Theism into Pantheism, and converted human 
individuality from being a real other” than God into a 
jraere finite phase of God’s Eternal Life. Nevertheless, 
I believe that Hermann Lgt^ was much helped by a 
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study of Id(!M]ism to tliat conception of a substantive 
Blonism mubirlying the partial Dualism and Individual- 
ism wliicli is presented in nature and in humanity, and 
• ivas thus cnaliled to give to his philosophy of physics, 
[ithics and religion that solid and rational foundation in 
(ho indcstriKitiblc facts of (.consciousness upon ’which in 
the main it appears to me to securely rest. 

Tlncre is another thought, at least as old as Aristotle, /' 
which II('g(il and his followers deserve the credit of 
liaving cmiplmsixKxl and (hevdoped in a most suggestive 
and fruitful way, viz. the idem tliat in an (i rggpism a 
complete knowledge of any one of its parts, or of any 
sdage in its process of growth, implies a knowledge of 
the wliolc ; so that in studying the nature of a plant, or 
the evolution of the cosmos, the motto of the Ilegehan 
is, as has Ixmui w(dl said, lleMjrkc Jineni; and so with good 
reason they leel sui’c that Mr. Herbert Spencer’s mode of 
explaining cosmical evolution cannot possibly turn out a 
eomphctc! succ(css. On the merit of Hegelianism in this 
(lirection, I’rof. W. James of Harvard says,^ in his bril- 
liant and humorous way, some words to the point : 

“The prin('ip!<; (if eDiitnulie-tdriiKiSs of identity and the 
identity of <'.ontiadii'(.orii;s is tlu! essmice of the Hcgeliiin 
system. l>u). what principally wa.sli(;s this priaci])le down with 
liiost hcg'iiinei's is (Jn^ i'iHidiina,tion in whi(di its author works it 
with another jirinciple, which is by no nu'ans charaeteriLstic of . 
'his system, and whie.h for want of a l)etl,(vr nanic might he (jailed 
the ‘jirinc.iple of t.otality.’ This ]jrinei]de says that yon cannot . 
adeipiateJy know e.vmi a, ]ja,rt until you know of what it forms a . 
jiart. As .\risto(li5 writes, and ile-ge.) loves to (piotG, an ampni- 
tated hand is not evmi a. hand ; and ms Tennyson says: 

^ Atimt, April, 1882, p. 105. 
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^Little flower — Bui if T could undersiaiul 
Wliat. you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is.’” 

As Prof. James afterwards reimirks, it is obvious ''that 
until we have taken in all the relations, imraediate 4 )r 
remote, into wliicli the things ac-tually enter, or j)oteii- 
, tially may enter, we do not Icnow all ahoiU the thing.” 
fiPnt when Hegelians jumj) from this sound Aristotelian 
1 doctrine to tlui wholly dilhaa'iit (hKitrino that tlui relations 

I constitute the rcaliUj of tlie thing, tlu’y perform a very 

II cpicstiouuble feat of intellectual gymnastics. 

Having thus endeavoured to appraise, as I'airly as I 
can, the permanent good which Hegcilian sp(;culation 
has, directly or indir('.ctly, confea'n'd on philosophy, I 
will now reeal your attention to what appijars to me to 
he the fatal defect in the system. Its chief dcsh^ct I take 
1 to be tliis, that in representing botli nature and man as 
! merely moments in the self-evolution of the Idea, or self- 
I existent thought-pwinciplc, it dc;prives both physical and 
{ psychical existences of that degree of selfhood or inde- 
I pendent reality which is, on the on(s hand, needful for 
I any satisfactory science of the cosmos, and, what is far 
i more important, is quite indispensable for a satisfactory 
rationale of man’s ethical and religious C(msciousness. 

The limits of these Lectures do not allow of my criti- 
cizing the grounds on which and others maintain 

that all that we call rqality in nature has no other mean- 
ing than is implied in the fact that physical things are 
thought by some self-consciousness. In a previous Lec- 
ture I have glanced at this subject and pointed out that 
Green’s theory of "reality” is quite incapable of giving 
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any mtolligibin explanation of tlie i-eality of pains*"and 
pleasures to irrational aiiirnals tliomsclves. Practically 
the furtlicr discaission of this subject is hardly, I think, 
called for, seeing thiit the popular theories of evolution 
kiye, for tin'- noiico at all events, taken all life out of the 
pretensions of idc^alisin, whether it be the sensational 
idealism of IMill, or tlio rational idealism, of Green, to 
resolve the dynaniie sfapumees of the cosmos into a neces- 
sary sucw'ssiou of relations in the human or Divine con- 
sciousness. You will no more persuade the evolutionist of 
the present day that tlui formation of solar systems, and 
the sucei'ssive stages of geological and biological evolu- 
tion, have no other laaility than that they arc necessary 
stages in the tliouglit of the hlternal, than, in that won- 
derful stoiy, “ Phrougli the Looking-glass,” Tweedledum 
and Tw(;edlede('. w(n-(! able to convince Alice that she was 
nothing mores than “a sort of thing in the Eed King’s 
dream.” ^ d’eH the sciimtist that the facts of cosmieal 
evolution ar(^ tlie snce.cssive manifestations of the Will, 
or energizing of («od, as well as of Ilis Thought, and 
3’ou may, p(U'liaps, <uirry him with you. What science 
imperatively dmaands, and will never cease to demand, 
is a real (bjHtnulr ground and cause for the eternal 
sequences of natural [dieiionuma, and no subtile mani- 
pulation of the idea of Forec; will (.iver succeed in supply- 
ing the plaeci of tlui real force, with whoso presence and 
activity neilln'r <^ommon sfvnse, nor science, nor sound 
philoiiophy, can possibly dispemso. At any rate, every- 
body knows that his own will doe.s not derive its reality 

^ Sco tlio kti“. I’rof. W. Iv. Clillia-d’s Ludures and Essays, Vol. IL 
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simply from being mi object of tlio Etoriial Siilijcet, at 
by necessary analogy lie cannot belp concluding tli 
both the energies of nature and the souls of aninn 
have some other Indd on reality than is expressed 1 
referring them to the objective side of the Eternal S^' 
consciousness. 

Ilowcvcr, in this course of Lectures ive are not 
much concenu'd with the qiu'stion of tlu'. kind ai 
degree of reality wliicli Absolute'. Idealism allows to t 
ccaitrcs of force in nature or to the souls of animals. T 
crucial question with us at pri'sent is ; Wlmt kind 
realij^, and what degree of rc^al (iausality, docs IIcg( 
ianism allow to tlie human individuality, to this Pc 
soiial Self with whose charaetc-r and i-csponsibility bo 
Ethics and lleligion arc so vitally concerned? I hope 
have made it clear to you that in rc'gard to the imiverj 
features of our consc'iousnc^ss, in regard to our roas 
and to the essence of our ideals, there is no rccal dnali! 
between man and Go(l_| but the common coiiscionsnc 
of mankind declares that in the cases of tlie IF//(,whi 
constitutes the essence of each man’s individuality the 
is a real dualism, and therefore a possihk'. untagonis 
between the will of the dependent sj)irit, man, and t 
"Will of the Absolute and Universal Sj)irit, God. I a 
maintain that sucdi real duality of will, and not t 
a'P 2 )earan(:c of duality, as Mr. E. II. Bradlcjy puts 
is the essential condition, not only of all true; cthi' 
relations between man and God, but also of, the 
personal relations between oxir finite minds and 1 
immanent Eternal in which consists the highest hlcssi 
ness of man, and, if the deepest intuitions of ma: 
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spiritual cxpci-icnco tell true, the highest blessedness of 
God likewise. Tt is on this field of thought that the 
great batthi ol' tlu^ ivligious philosophies — the battle 
b’otween the hlthieal I'lieism of such thinkers as Lotze, 
Ritscjhl and Dr. IMurtincau, and the Absolute Idealism 

Hi 

of IIeg(d and his disciph's — will have to be fought out. 

Jjoct lie, in oiu^ of his jiooms, says : 

war (ha* AVtiltamneistcr, 

hhihliD Man.u’fl, darmn J^aliar Er Geistcr.” 

Let us, accordingly, cousid('r whether the Hegelian 
account of tiiesi' “ ('/c/.vAv” — wdiich, in Goethe’s view, 
the great World-niast('r jirojects, in some way ineom- 
jirohensihhi to tis, out of Ills own substance that they 
may be a n'al ‘Dithci’” to Himself, so that He and they 
may enter into responsive and laKaprocal personal rela- 
tions — let us consider, I say, whether the sort of indivi- 
djiality which in Iliigel’s view is conferred on man by 
God is really such as, on. the! one hand, to allow of true 
ethical relations between unin and God, and, on the other 
hand, to meid; that et<;nial need, or, I should rather say, 
that Eternal Tiovi; in God, in whi(;h the manifested uni- 
verse, with man as its culmination, has its perpetual’ 
ground and sonreu'. If Divine Love has called into 
existence th(!sc human individualities that they may be 
able in a nunsun' to umhvrstand Ilis essential character, 
and .so of responding in an (nau’-increasing degree to His 
infinite P(n-h‘e(ion, tlien sui-cdy tluise individualities, these 
Geisbr. are (aids in thems('lvos of God’s Eternal energiz- 
ing, and the pi'c'servation of their separate reality must 
be a matt(;r of (piite infinit('. importance in the cosmical 
economy. Iltauai tlie (piitc limitless value sot upon each 
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liuman soul iu tlie world’s highest and most influential 
religious literature; and quite in accord with this is 
Kant’s assertion that the only thing which possesses 
absolute value in the universe is a “ Good Will.” 

As I before mentioned, tlicrc are solid grounds for 
concluding that this high estimate of the value of the 
individual soul is mainly the outcome of Hebrew and 
CTlinSian infltionces, and that the germ of this great 
truth may bo traced back to the sjKM-.ial prominence which 
the higher minds among the ]Iel)r(nvs gave to moral 
conduct and to tlio ctliical consciousness. To recal 
what I said in the last Ijcctnrc; just as tlic belief in 
an external world has arisen out of tlic experience of 
resistance to our volitional efforts, so whenever tlie 
ethical experiences of life receive; steady attention, it is 
found that in th(;se cxp(;riences man encounters an autho-' 
rity which is felt to be ontir(;ly distinct from any pro- 
du(;t of his own finite individuality, or of the collective 
individualities of the society of which lie forms a part. 

indestructible facts of consciousness will always save 
f mankind from being permanently the slave of ranth.eistic 
a ljusions : first, the rational consciousness that our finite 
'selves are not primitive or self-existent, but are depen- 
ilent on a deeper and Absolute Keality; and secondly, 
Ihe ethical consciousness that our personal wills are 
;^pablo of being resisted by the inner self-revelation of 
» higher and Absolute Will. When an ideal of conduct 
whose worth we recognize clashes with our own per- 
sonal desires, we cannot give any more satisfactory 
interpretation of what wo feel than in saying that an 
infinite source of authority reveals its presence in our 
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sclf-consciousnesH, enjoiniiig this, forbidding that; and 
all other interests in life are felt to he really subordinate 
in importance to man’s harmonious or antagonistic rela- 
• tion to this f(dt inner authority. Out of this experience 
springs a vc'.ry clear conception of a real distinction of 
Causality in God and man; and when this distinction is 
attcndc'.d to and fairly estimated, it wholly prevents the 
possibility of regai-ding man as a mere phase or mode 
of manifestation of tin; Mtcrnal Unity or Self. 

'*"Lot me now laife.r to some of the grounds which, in 
my view, justify tlu! elmrgi; that Hegelianism ign ores or ' 
undervalues individual pei-sonality, and tends to explain 
away and disHi]:)at (! t hat; nail and vital distinction between 
the W'ill of the individual man and the Will of God 
on which all gimuino conviction of moral responsibility 
ultimately rests. 1 will Ix'gin with a passage out of 
llogiil’s in whicli ho hrieliy describes the 

relation of God to man and nature. 

“The gdiid,” lie say.';, “ the alwnbitegood ctonially accomplishes 
itBoll' in the wut'lil, with (he. result Unit it is already accomplished 
in and for itself and does not reipiirc to wait for us. That it 
ilocs .so wait i.s (he illu.aoii in which wi; live, and which is the 
sole active prineipli; ujiou which iuterc.st in the world rests., 
The idea, in if-s pr<ieeas, caii.se.s this illusion to itself, .sets another 
over against itself, mid its whole, action consists in cancelling 
this illHsioii. Only from this error iloes the. truth .spring, and 
liureiu alone lies the rei-oiieiliatioii with error and tinitude: other- 
ness or error a.s emieelled is itself a neeessary moment of truth 
which is only iu so far as it makes itself its own rc.sult.” 

^ TFwr/v, Vol. \'r. ]). 1.5. Somi! excellent critical remark.s |/y 
Eo.'<mini on this pu .sajy will be limnd in I’rof. Thomas Davidsohks 
PhHos(Jj[/hical fii/st' iiL of ]). 14 - 5 . i 

X / 
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From Hegel’s way of viewing liumnn life, then, it 
follows that both the finite individual himself, and all 
that we find most interesting in the individual, his moral 
struggles, his gradual growth of character, are, when 
looked at from the high philosophical standpoint, or, .as 
Spinoza would say, S2ih Kpodc ccternitaik, part of an end- 
less series of transient illusions. Goetlic’s WeUemneister 
would surely find little relief from, the sense of friend- 
Icssness in the timeless consciousness of this alternate 
j)Ositing and cancelling of illusions. 

And here a finv words scorn called for on this doctrine 
tluit the Eternal Self-consciousness is Unirkft.'i . Gre^. 
in the First Book of his “ Prolegomena to Ethics,” says 
that every act of .knowledge in the; cas(i of man is a 
timeless act. In com])aring the difiertmt aspects of the 
stream of successive phenomena the mind must, he says, 
ho itself out of time. I cannot my'sedf feel the force 
of his reasoning. Surely all tliat is netided for such 
knowledge is that the self that knows should remain 
really identical with itself througli all the suce.cssive 
(dianges in its conscious states. And thoiigh we are 
♦entering a purely spccidative region when we ask 
whether Time is an essential condition in the very 
nature of God, I cannot for my own part see any sound 
reason for the conclusion that the eternal series of physi- 
jcal and mental phenomena, which to us arc past, present 
land future, are all ecjually present at once to the self- 
I consciousness of God. Hot only is such a statement one 
which conveys no positive idea to the human mind, and 
which if true would make man’s moral freedom a self- 
contradiction. hut it appears to me to deny to the Supreme 
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Being all tlioso aspects of conscioxisness wticli lend inte- 
rest to our own life. If tlio consciousness of tlie Eternal 
is timeless, then, as ll(\g(}l says, to Ilim our individual 
selves and our devdopnumt of character must appear as 
illusions''; hut it He waits to see the issue of that moral 
freedom whicdi Ilc^ has conferred on us, and at every 
moment out of the riwerved possibilities which He keeps 
in His own hamls mmtralizcs as effectually as possible 
the temporary disorder that our misused freedom may 
oceasion, then the r<datioii between the individual soul 
and God is of pm'iadual axid ov<w new interest to the 
Eternal as well as to man; and instead of the Hegelian 
idea of God’s sclf-consc.iousness as an eternal cancellins: 
of illusions, we hav('. the. (Jiirist.ian idea of God as taking 
an infinit<dy varied intirest in tho history of the plurality 
of real individuals whom His creative love calls into, 
cxist(>nced 

Tho (jsseutial inability of Absolute Idealism to extri- 

1 On tliiH diHiGult {|U{\siioii of (JocTh rtilniion to Time, Prof. Jamos 
of Harvard, iu a vt‘ry ahln arlic.lG on ‘‘The Dilemma of Determinism,'' 
ill tho Unitarian llvrit'ir for 1 884, write.s : “Is not, liowevor, the 
“timelosH mind’’ ratiie.r a ^^ratuitoiB fiction? and is not the notion of 
oteniity bein^h'; at a .stn^ce to omniscience only just another way 

of whackii)',? upon us tint hlnck-uni verse, and of denying that possi- 
hilitieH exist Hut point to lie ]>roved. To say that Time is an 

illusory appearanet*. is only a roundabout way of saying tliat there is 
n(T*i’oal plurality a ml that the frame of things ia an absolii^Q ..Unit 
Admit plurality, and time may ho its form. To me, starting from the 
appearanta^ of iilurality, speeadatlons about a timeless world in which 
it cannot exist are about as idle as speculations about a space of more 
than three dimonMions— -good intelhictual gymnastics, perliapKS, but at 
bottom tribes, ////yo' S<;(3 also Mdayhysics^ p. 268ff., 

whore, in o])po^ition to Kant, Lotze emphatically contends for the 
trausccndcntal validity of I'inie. * 

x2 
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cate itself from fatalistic and Pantheistic conceptions of 
linman nature is most clearly exhibited in Green’s ‘‘Pro- 
legomena to Ethics.” And it is most clearly seen hero 
because the ethical intensity of Green’s own mind always 
prompted him to take an estimate of personality antitliefic 
to that which the idealist philosophy allows. In fact, he 
uses language at times which is altogether Kantian and 
not Hegelian. Thus he says ; “ In virtue of his character 
as knowing, we are entitled to say that man is, according 
to a certain well-defined meaning, a Fre-c Cause.” Tlie 
reading of the “ Prolegomena to Ethics” docs not enable 
me to see how man can be supposed, on Grex-n’s tlieory, 
to have either original causality or frc('(lom. For what 
does Green mean by an individual man ? His acicount 
of man’s origin and nature is as follows : wlnm, in the 
course of the development of tlxe objective side of God’s 
thought, a particular organization, the human body, 
appears, then God’s eternal self-consciousness reproduces 
itself in connection with this body. To use his own 
words : 

“Our coiLseiousncss may mean either of two things; eithe.r a 
function of the aninial orgunism which is being made gradually 
and with interruptions a vehicle of the eternal consciousness; 
or that eternal oonfieiousuess itsedf as making the animal orga- 
nism its vehiede, ami subject to certain limitations in so doing, 
Vait retaining its essential characteristic as iudc!])('n(l(*nt of time, 
as the determinant of becoming wliiidi has not ami dues not 
itself become.”’- 

r 

It thus appears that man is regarded by Green under 
two aspects, first, as a mere individual having a beginning 


^ Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 72. 
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and a liistory; and, socond, as the eternal or timeless 
consciousness under certain limitations. Unfortunately, 
it is a groat source of confusion in Green’s reasoning that 
he uses tlio term “ consciousness” in a double sense, at 
oiwi time meaning the self-consciousness of the indivi- 
dual man, at another the Eternal Self-consciousness ; for, 
indeed, ho cannot consistently with his first principles 
distinguish the two. 

Let us see, then, if in cither of these aspects of human 
nature wo can find any point where man as an indivi- 
dual excrcis(',s any frc('., self-determining choice. Green’s 
main contention is that what is properly called Determi- 
nism miians natural causation, as when a moving body 
moves other bodies, or when an animal acts under the 
influence of its strongest appetite ; and he maintains that 
man’s moral (jhoiccs do not fall under this category. 
Gretm beliiives tliut he can avoid determinism by main- 
taining that a man’s motives, when he makes a moral 
clioice, arc not influciuics outside of a man’s self, but are 
an integral part (fl‘ his own nature or character; and 
theiTiforo to say tliat a man is determined by motives is 
to say that he is self-determined, that is, free. In order 
to make this intelligible, Green entirely alters the usual 
meaning of the word “ motive.” The contention of the 
bclicvver in jfree-will is that man, in the critical moments 
of tc'.mptution, is not merely a theatre on which conflict- 
ing motives contend, but is himself able, by having his 
power of attention at his own free disposal, to so act 
upon his own ideas or emotional states as to make one 
or the other tlie dominant one.* Now Green departs 
altogether from past pliilosophical usage; he calls the 
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above competing influences, so long as a man’s mind is 
not made up as to wbicb of them he will chose, not 
“motives,” but mere “solicitations of desire”; they do 
not become motives, he tells us, till the self-conscious- 
ness has identified itself with one or the other; then 
they are changed into motives, or elements in the self], 
which, under their collective influence, presents some one 
line of action to itself as its greatest good. 

Whether Green has done any service to psychology 
by this change in the meaning of the word “motive” is 
doubtful, but at any rate it does not affect the point at 
issue between him and the believer in free-will, but only 
alters the phraseology employed. Green says the self 
makes its motives by identifying itself with one solicita- 
tion of desire rather than with another. Here, then, is 
the point at which, if anywhere, free-will is exercised. 
The libertarian, accordingly, wishes to know from the 
idealist whether the self has any power of alternative 
choice in thus identifying itself with one solicitation of 
desire rather than with another. It is of no avail that 
Green tells us that the very fact of our being able to 
know that we have these several solicitations of desire 
shows that we arc the vehicles of an eternal or timeless 
self. That may or may not be, but the question at 
? issue is ; Have we as individual selves, selves with a 
History and a character developing in the direction of 

( good or ill — ^have we a power of preference, a choice 
of alternatives, in the act of identifying ourselves^ with 
a certain solicitation of desire ? Here is the impor- 
tant point ; and here -it is that, evidently against his 
own natural impulse, the necessities of the philosophy 
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Ke has adopted compel Greea to give sach an aeoonnt et 
the human personality as virtually makes 
drll’s history and the growth of that mdivrdnal-s Ma- 
tter as much a matter of natural or necessary eausabon 
as is the development of a tree or of any one of e 
imuls What is the indmdual, man, aecqidmg 
r&err A particular ^0 of character. And what 
irtrs“'will ? This same character expressing itse in 

action. 


aUbLUiA. 

, I + lua liiinself. His clia-xacter 

.. A man s J , ^ ,h»t he is and 

„ec«anly » any particular oon- 

“on M Urn diflamnt, tut only through the man 

beinu’ ^ 


Tt is clear then, that there is not the slightest oppor- 
It IS cic, , ’ f , freedom of will in human 

tunity for the exercise ot true tieeuom 

nature as Green depicts it. , ■ Qreen’s 

In truth, there is no real individual . n._ 

view ■ That which imm in our nature is o” “ 
ijidual self, hut God’s timolcss Self using us as i j 

iwo look into onr conscio" — o^tompj 
t-ition we hecome aware, I believe, that _ 

Q ir’ins’illv acts by way of attention upon our mental 
f ^ to the mode in which we employ 

states, and choice morally good 

this -acu^y 0 a Martineau pertinently ^tsy 

or morally hat. _ ^ and above the caused 

“Is there not a Causat oetj, ov ^ ^ ^ 

4' or rather the stofc 

1 Gieon’s Works, Vol. IL P- 318. 
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left as a deposit from previous behaviour?”^. Now the 
characteristic feature of Absolute Idealism is that it will 
not recognize the existence of this Causal Self, though 
I believe every person is distinctly conscious of his own 
activity as such a Causal Self every hour in his life. 
But the Absolute Idealist resolutely ignores its existence. 
And, indeed, Mr. F. H. Bradley, in a long paper in 
Mind for July, 1886, entitled, “Is there any Special 
Faculty of Attention?” takes sides with J. S. Mill in 
holding that when we say we voluntarily attend to an 
idea, this only means that the idea in question happens 
to be more vivid or interesting than any of the imme- 
diately preceding or attendant ideas. It would be diffi- 
cult, I think, to find a more flagrant case in which the 
clear deliverance of consciousness has unconsciously been 
perverted to meet the exigencies of a preconceived philo- 
sophical theory. 

Of course, if the individual self has no causal power 
it has no real existence ; on such a theory of human 
nature, all that our self-consciousness is capable of is 
simply Icnowing, and in knowing it is, in Green’s view, 
nothing but a vehicle or phase of the timeless self- 
consciousness of the Eternal. Having thus handed 
over all that specially belongs to us as individuals 
to the action of natural or necessary causation, it is a 
mystery how Green could have imagined that he had 
left to the spirit of man any real freedom or genuine 
\ responsibility. And that Green’s idea that moral *free- 
dom is possible to man in the absence of the recognition 
'of any true individual self, capable of choosing between 
1 A Study of Religion, Vol. II. p. 227. 
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alternativo possibilities and of exercising its causality in 
attention and volition, was simply a self-delusion, is 
strongly confirnuid by the fact that one of the ablest 
and most canu^st of the disciples of Greenes school, 
Samuel Alexander (now Professor of Philosophy in 
Owens Colleg<^, Mamjhester), has felt himself logically 
compelled to depart altogether from Green’s conclusions 
on tills ([iKistion. In his work on Moral Order and * 
Progress,”^ he writes: 

(’a.imot (lisl.{nj>;viish limnan action from other kinds of 
causation a.s being S(‘Jf-(l(*,t(‘,rnniic(l in the sense that the process 
of willing go(*s on wholly within the liunian mind — that nothing 
can {iFle.e.t tlui niiuds aeliion ex('e,|>t so far a,s it becomes a inotive, 
and tluit a. ina.n ae.ts thus from his own nature. For the same 
thing stat,t‘d g(‘nera,lly is true of a, 11 action even in the inanimate 
world. All a-e.tion is a ycw^/ nisult of the nature of the thing ‘ 
aricHditul and of lba,t whieJi aribets it. All action in this sense is 
e(|ua.lly se.lf~d(jtermi nation a,nd e(|ually compulsion. The differ- 
c.tico ]HdAV(M*.n liiunan and otlun- a-cliou lies not in some special 
clumu'.te.r of the, mind s unity, hut in the liighcr development of 
the nientad stab^s; iho mind in willing is aware of wliat affects 
it, tlH‘, wa,ll is not. Put this <lillerence docs not invalidate 
(!a,usation ; it only shows that we have causation working in a 
(lidenmt s\ibj(‘.ct. The (tonscionsness which makes such a differ- 
cnee to human n-efion, a.n(l on account of which human action 
is justly di;sc,i’ilH‘d ;ls s(‘lf-<h‘t(U’mi nation, is som(‘.t]iing merely 
plKUioincnal, not som(*.thing which puts an absolute barrier 
between it and otluir action.'’ 

Prof. Alexander docs good service to philosopMcal 
thought in thus working out the necessary logical con- 
sequences of tlie id(ialist’s denial of true causality to the 
individual self. Take away this causality, and, as Prof. 


1 P. 337. 
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Alexander virtually admits, man becomes, so far as real 
responsibility is concerned, on a par with the tree or the 
’stone. His moral character is, on this theory, an inevi- 
table growth; heredity and circumstances are the sole 
arbiters of his ethical destiny. 

How, then, about the moral sentiments — the senti- 
ments of praise and blame ? Can consistent followers of 
Hegel still continue using the terms “moral responsi- 
bility,” and “remorse” for wilful wrong-doing, in the 
same sense which these words bear when spoken by 
those who believe that in temptation alternative possi- 
bilities of moral decision arc open to a man? Green 
evidently supposed that his disciples could continue to 
employ this phraseology, for he argues that Esau might 
very well have felt remorse for his conduct, because, 
though the action which expressed his nature was the 
joint outcome of his circumstances and character, yet as 
the process of personal development involves the reaction 
upon circumstances of the self-presenting and self-seeking 
Ego, Esau was bound to regard the act as in a true 
sense his own, and therefore to reproach himself for it.'^ 
To this the reply is, that if the self-presenting Ego had 
possessed any faculty for doing anything beyond simply 
knowing the successive changes in its own character, 
Green’s contention might have some basis ; but how any 
one who sees in the whole course of his mental and 
moral development nothing but a process, every stage of 
which was inevitable and admitted of no possible ,alter- 
native, can consistently feel remorne for his past deeds, is 
to me wholly inexplicable. Regret and msthetic senti- 
^ Frolcyomcna to Eihioi^ pp. 99 ff. 
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mcnts of rcpiigiuuico, at certain phases of his career and 
past character, he may very well feel ; but if he feels 
what is commonly called remorse, it must be because his 
philosoplucal couviedions have not yet had time to duly 
niodily his sentiments. 

On this point, Spinozisra and Hegelianism, if consis- 
tently thought out, come precisely to the same thing, 
and Spinoza’s words in the Elhicu must, I believe, find 
an echo in every thiulcer who, like Professor Alexander, 
has mentally carried out Oxford Hegelianism to its 
inevitabhi issiuis. Jt(!p(;ntan<;o and Itemorse are senti- 
ments which, in Spinoza’s view, have no rational j ustifi- 
cation, though for the good of so(;icty it is desirable that 
vulgar minds should not be prematurely enlightened in 
regard to this matter; and this is what Spinoza’s words 
come to, for ho says in his fourth Bpyk: 

“ is imf, a virtue; that is to say, it does not spring 

from reason; on tim contrary, the man who repents of what he 

has doin', is doulily wretelieil or impotent It is not to ho 

wondered at, liowever, tliat prophets, thinking ratlicr of the good 
of till' c.iimmunity than of a few, sliould have commended so 
greatly humility, repentance and reverence. Indeed, those who 
arc Huhjeet to these sentiments can be led imich more easily 
than others, so that at host they come to live according to the 
guiilanee of reason, that is to say, become free men and enjoy 
the life of the blessed.” 

Ho doubt T. H. Green would have repudiated this 
distittctiou hetwcon a philosopher’s esoteric and exoterie 
teaching, but I doubt whether, if you come to the con- 
clusion that there is in man no causal self, and no con- 
ceivable or possible alternative in any case of human 
self-determination, it would ho possible for a true lover 
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of his fellow-men to find any legitimate stopping-place 
short of Spinoza’s position. Still, the very fact that you 
feel doubtful whether it is for the good of mankind that 
you should indiscriminately disclose a supposed truth' 
inevitably suggests the doubt whether your philosophi- 
cal doctrine has a sure foundation. It appears to mo 
self-evident that the emotion expressed by the word 
“remorse” is wholly irrational if Green’s view of the 
mode of the development of character is correct. As 
Coleridge says in his “Aids to Keflection; ” “With a 
' deterministic system of human nature, not all the wit of 
' man, not all the Theodicies ever framed by human inge- 
nuity before and since the attempt of the celebrated 
Leibnitz, can reconcile the sense of llesponsihilUij, nor 
■ the fact of the difference in Kind between Retjrat and 
ReniorscR If, then, the followers of Hegel dis;dlow the 
existence of any alternative possibility in man’s moral 
self-determinations, and yet continue to use the words 
“ought,” “responsibility,” “desert,” “merit,” “sin,” 
&c., they use them, as Professor Sidgwick remarks,^ 
“ with quite new significations,” for the view taken 
concerning the possession by man of true freedom of 
choice “is the pivot on which our moral sentiments 
naturally turn.” 

I cannot within the limits of a Lecture do more than 
glance at the objections to the Libertarian view of .man’s 
moral conduct. There can be no doubt that j ust at 
present the doctrine of Free-wiU is very unpalatablg to a 
J la^e proportion of scientists and philosophers; still, who- 
* ever reads the chief philosophical periodicals of England, 

^ Tko Methods of Eihics^ chapter on “Frce-vvilL” 
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America, Frauen and Germany, will be aware tliat there 
are not the smallest signs of any falling off of interest 
and Adgour on the libertarian side of this controversy; 
indeed, within tlu; last two or three years that side has 
Ivsen supported by an increased number of able advo- 
cates.'' In Prof. Ahixander’s work on “Moral Order and 
Ih'ogri'ss,” occurs the strange statement that only two 
writm’S of nolo now take the Free-will side, these two 

^ 11, is l,ni(‘. tliat SGiUG of idc.'ilist thinkers have of late taken to 
vrry disdaiiirully of nil wlio take the Free-will side ; and it 
looks jis if on*, loii'.^ it. will ivijuire some little moral courage to profess 
yi)ursoir a Liheiia-rian in cprlaiu schud circles of Oxford culture. Mr.. 
F. n. lirmlk'y, for insian<M‘, in his recent tlnmghtful work on Appear- 
ancr tnal liraUfH (p. l-kl), writths: “ Gonsideretl either theoretically 
or ]>rac.iit‘ally, ‘ Fnte-wiir is, in sliort, a mere lingering chimera. Cer- 
tainly no wrltm' who I’cspiuds him.self (nin be called on any longer to 
trijat it seriously/^ 11. {i|ip(‘u,rs, then, that whoever thinks it worth 
while to discniss tlni ns'isons which have made Lotze, Martineau, 
I'Mward Zeller, Iteuouvim’, tVac, linn hilievens in Free-will, and have 
led Kant to assert that a sinful act could have been left undone,”' 
runs at ])r«*.-umt tlie. risk of iKding considered sornewdiat wanting in “ self- 
re.spfudi.” 1 cannot hut think that lf\\ Fradlcy liavdly appreciates the 
Vffry dtjep fonmialions in oui* moral con.sciousiicss oii which the belief 
ill our moral fniedom n*sts. ihven those wlio theoretically reject it 
practically ace(‘]>t it at times in jiassing judgment on certain acts of 
and otlnu's. It is one of those beliefs to which the fami- 
liar lim^, Krpr/lus vnluTfuii farm tamm 'impm nxnrrnt, is eminently 
applicable. Ilie kcenc.st criticism newer wholly kills it; and if it is 
contiunptuously ])itchforked out of academic lecture-halls and college 
ceunnou-rooms, it picks itself up vmy speedily, and soon puts iii an 
appearance again. ludtuHi, X have little doubt that could we, like 
liip van Winkle, take a long nap and waken up in the year 5000 or 
lOOOf) A.n., it would confront us amid the nio.st highly evolved social 
and intellerXvual (jonditiruis, and the old controversy would he going 
on, with the l^ibertarians as numerous and as sanguine as ever. 
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bein'? Lotze and Dr. Martineiiu. We are all more or 
less apt to think the 

“cackle of oiir konrg. 

The murmur of the world/' 

and no doubt in the philosophical circle in which Pro/. 
Ale.xandcr’s great ability gives him a distinguisted place, 
the current idea is that highly educated Libertarians are 
now an almost extinct race of which only one or two fine 
spcciihehs still linger in existence. The Libertarian 
cause is, however, by no means so hopeless and help- 
less as Prof. Alexander imagines. When we glances 
over the list of recent distinguished thinkers, and find 
on the Libertarian side (in addition to the two eminent 
men whom Prof. Alexander specifics) such thinkers as 
Penouvicr and Fonsegrive in Franco, Edward Zeller, 
Kuno Fischer, Dr. Schaarschmidt in Germany, Prof. W. 

^ James and many others in America, we cannot doubt that 
Ithere exists reasonable ground for the expectation that 
/Free- will will not only, as heretofore, have the support of 
■ at least nine hundred and nincty-nhre out of a thousand 
of ordinary mortals, but also that it will b no moans fail 
of adeqxiate representation even in the highest ranks of 
philosophical culture. 

In one important respect Green has quite failed to rea- 
lize the true position of the believers in the freedom of 
the Will. He says that on their theory a man may be 
something to-day irrespectively of what he was yesterday, 
and something to-morrow irrespectively of what he is 
to-day.” This is not the case. The Libertarian never 
dreams of supposing that a man can act without motives, 
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and wliat Ids motives ai-e is strictly determined liy what: 
his charact(!r is at the time. What is a temptation to a 
man in one stage of moral development may cease to he 
a temptation in the next stage ; and the acts of self- 
dptermination which modify a man’s character to-day 
alter tb<i eliaraeter of tlie temptations or moral problems 
with whieJi he may liavc to deal to-morrow. In every 
temi)tation a, man feels the infinence of at least two 
motives; and wlnm ho has decided, you may always in 
one or olhcir of tlie.se motives see an apparently adegxiate 
explanation ol' the choice : it is only in our self-eonseioas- 
ness that tlu' evidence lies that our own self’s free causal 
activity in the way of attention counted for something in 
making one of the motives the prevailing one. 

Following in. the stops of Green, Mr. F. H. Bradley 
declares tliat Free-will is synonymous with “ Chance.” 

“We. must, insist,” he says, “ Uiat every act is a resultant from 
psychical conditiinus. 'I’his would lie denied by what is vulgarly 
calliid I''riie-\viil. 'I’liat a,tteini)ts to iiia,ke the self or will, in 
absl.rae-t.ion I'roni e.oiicrete e.on<litions, the responsible source of 
ciuiiluct. As, howeve.r, taken in that abstraction, the self or will 
is nothing, ‘ Krec-wiU’ can merely mean (Jhaneo.”^ 

As I have before pointed out, our personal conscious- 
ness appears to m(', to emphatically endorse Dr. Marti- 
neau’s assertion that man is a Causal Self, that is, he not 
only has mental states, hut can attend to, and act upon, 
his own i(l(!as and motives. In a moment of temptation 
ho not only discerns which is ethically higher among the 
various impulses which arise out of his character at the 
time, but ho is able to freely select among these confliet- 

^ Appctimnci; and Ruulily, p. 43& 
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ing springs of action, and by attending to and empha- 
sizing one, to cause that one to take etfoct on conduct • 
and the contention of the believer in Free-will is, that if 
man does not possess this power over his springs of action^ 
he cannot, in any true ethical sense, be called “respon- 
sible” for the growth of his character. Accordingly, 
Mr. Bradley’s charge that Free-will means Chance comes 
to no more than this, that some of man’s self-determina- 
tions are intrinsically incapable of being predicted. Now 
‘ the obvious answer to this is, that in a universe which 
is to subserve the highest moral and spiritual ends, a 
limited area of this contingency, which Mr. Bradley 
terms “chance” (but which I should term the sphere of 
man’s free causality), is an indispensable constituent. 
Were that which Miv Bradley calls “chance” wholly 
eliminated from the universe, and man so constituted that 
adccpiate psychological insiglit would give an exhaustive 
explanation in every case why one man becomes a saint 
or a hero and another man. a hypocrite or a scoundrel, I 
venture to maintain that not only would all ctlucal terms 
have to be emptied of their now recognized meaning, 
but the drama of individual life and of human history 
would be deprived of all that makes it most interesting 
to the mind of man, and, so far as we are able to sec, to 
the mind of God also. 

I It will be evident from what I have said that man’s 
moral freedom can cause deviation from the uniforni order 
of psychical seq[uence only within very narrow li mit s ; 
still within these limits there is a sufficient basis for 
responsibility. ' The vast majority of every man’s self- 
determinations' involve no temptation, that is, no inner 
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moral stnijjgic ; they arc tlic inevitaWe expression of his 
formed character, and might . bo fnlly explained by any 
one who had full insight into the dynamics of his inner 
life. The only ieatures of the moral life which are intrin- 
siplly la^yond t he reach of prevision are those in which 
tenipIMion comes in. In such case.s, the agent is not^ 
merely giving ('xpression to liis already formed character, 
but is by liis voluntary self-determination changing that 
charndvr for good or ill. Only, then, in the compara- 
tively rare instam^cs in which the soul is called upon to 
dccid(>. h(!tw(aai tlie cravings of its lower self and the 
invitations and injunctions of the ideal, or between its 
previous moral ideal and some luiwor and higher ideal 
which puts in its authoritative claim, do we come upon 
the crilical ])oints in a man’s changing moral history, in 
th(i casci of which true freedom of choice is exercised, - 
and tluaa'fori' ciat ain foresight of the result is impossible. 
Though such critical (dioiccs arc comfiaratively infrequent ’ 
in most imm’s liv<!S, it is to the behaviour of the true self 
in su(;h. monu'nts of cthicial trial that the moral worth or 
worthh'ssness of a man’s character is mainly due. Still,' 
even wlnm th(! chara(!t(;r is undergoing a decisive moral 
chang((, this (!hang(i ordinarily makes but a very gradual 
alteration in tfie man’s outward actions, so that it is not 
at all surjirising that, notwithstanding free-will, moral 
statistics presiawc much gimeral uniformity, and that we 
can in the very large majority of cases safely predict how 
a perpon whom we know well will act. Free-will is by 
no nnums that stsrious disturber of unif ormity o f law-and 
possiiinily of prcivision which its opponents .. are, -Kflut 
to assoi't, it,.tp..b.o. It is indispensable as a rational 
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ground for moral responsibility, for the existence of real 
merit and demerit, for the judgment of approbation and 
disapprobation ; but what is necessary for the securing 
of these all-important ends is quite compatible with a 
modest science of ethics and witli a philosophy of hijs- 
tory which does not lay claim to a near approach to 
omniscience. 

To sum up, then, the chief results of our inquiry : it 
I appears to me that the Ilegelian philosophy of nature, 
^ ethics and religion, lacks a solid foundation in the ulti- 
' mate and indestructible facts of our solf-conseiousncss. 
I As Idealism cannot allow to the individual man tho 
I possession of a real and permanent Self,, to wliom a 
'■ certain independent causality and freedom of action 
' is delegated by the Eternal, it is compelled, however 
reluctantly, to represent individual human spirits and 
their moral history as merely transient phases in an 
i eternal process of thought-evolution — a process wliieh 
i appears to the human mind under an illusoi’y temporal 
I and successively developing form, but which is related 
‘ as a completed whole to the timeless Idee. 

This d(mial of any real and permanent individuality 
and causality to man as di.stinct fi’om God has for its 
necessary counterpart the cfl'accincnt of any elfectiye 
distinction between God and the world of matter and 
■mind. God, when thought of by abstraction as distinct 
' from nature and humanity, becomes merely the Logical 
Subject which serves to unify the collective groups and 
series of cosmical phenomena. The existence and laws 
of succession of all physical and mental changes involve 
their indivisible association with, and relation to, a time- 
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less principle of thought. But as this timeless principle^ 
exhaustively manifests itself in phenomena, and theses 
phenomena find tlu'ir sole and sufficient explanation in 
the relations among themselves vs^hich science and philo- 
sophical rci lection gradually discover, God, being equally- 
a factor in all phenomena and serving simply for theirj 
logical unification, may, as a late student of Balliol 
acutely rcmiarks,^ be safely treated by the consistent 
idealist, both in the study of nature and in the study ; 
of mind, as what the mathematicians call une qmntitel 
And that this complete merging of all 
theological iidm’ost in a ])urely scientific and philoso- 
phical intci‘(‘,st is the inevitable outcome of the system, 
is confirrmxl by the: fact that it is not with Theology, nor 
witli anything dire-ctly connected with Theology and 
Worship, (hat (he majority of the more gifted and high-i 
min(l('.d young T (h^il ists aro now chiefly concerned. Ethics 
and Sociology have; in tluur case practically supplanted 
and nvplaced to a ven-y largo extent the interest which 
was formerly f(^lt iu religion and in the worship of the 
Eternal. Notwitlnstauding Green’s and Principal Caird’s 

^ Rifit/ics of fhi' Rjihlnx : a tSindi/ in tha Phlkmphij of Evolution^ by 
a Troglodyid, \K 

- Homcj sncli as Pro£ Eoyce of Harvard, maintam that 

tliB Ktorniil Onii knows all physical and psycliical changes; othersf 
refuse to prtnlieaiu self-consciousness of the absolute principle of unify| 
iiig Thought; hut all, I believe, are at one in declining to appeal, 
the (liiv.ei vfdilinUfU consfddy <>( God ; and hence it is that Mr. Bradle;^ 
and Ins antfrhtr.s arc so anxious to show that the volitional causality 
in aticuition, whiob is conuuonly attributed to man's true self, is a 
psy cho lug ical illusion. 
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cherislied idea that their philosophical views fm-nish the 
only satisfactory rationale of what is deepest in Chiistiau 
thought and sentiment, the fact remains that idealist 
interest and enthusiasm increasingly tend to find exclu- 
sive expression in the study of ctliical theory and in 
noble efforts to apply and realize ethical ideals in social 
and political life. 

There is another very serious difficulty, to which my 
limits only allow me to give a passing mention, whicli 
helps to still further weaken the Idealist’s interest in 
Theology — I refer to the only too prominent jtresence in 
the world of J^ral Eyil;^ This is a sesrious })rol)l(nn for 
Ethical Theist and Absolute Idealist alilce, and h(»w tlio 
former seeks a partial solution of it I have trich to show 
in the preceding Lecture.. But formidable as is the diffi- 
culty for the Ethical Theist, for tins A1)solute Lhsalist it 
is far more so. The Ethical Tlieist liolds that (lod, as an 
essential pre-condition of ultimately conferring (Ui man 
the highest possible good and blessediuiss, has dffiegated 
to him a degree of freedom of will, and so remhn-ed it pos- 
sible for him to make a bad use of tliis pri vih'go, and thus 
to mar and retard within certain limits the re;ilization of 
the Ideal and the Divine in individual and in social life, 
'lence in his view this sin and wickedness is an absolute 
I wil, but it is an evil which is permitted to exist by the 
! ilternal, because the effacement of it would moan at the 
i lame time the effacement both for God and for man of 
he possibility of reaching the highest spiritual good; 
ind though it is permitted to exist, the limitation of it 
is ensured by the reserve of possibilities which are still 
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open before tlui Divine Cansulity. But by the Absolute 
Idealist no port ion of Hub Moral Evil can be ascribed to 
the antagonistic causality of mail. In his view every 
feature in the profa'ss, tlie basest and crudest, as well as 
the noblest; and the most beneficent, are equally indis- 
pensable Inat uri's in that process of self-evolving Thought 
which tionst itut ('s t he universe. Every personal self-deter- 
mination or choicf', be it moral or be it immoral, is, from 
the highest point of view of the Hegelian, a perfect choice, 
seeing that it is “a function of the Perfect "Whole.” ^ 
This being tin; casc^, it is impossible, I contend, to see 
any valid ri^asou why tins principle of Eternal’ Thought 
and Etm-nal Love*, slionld, in its process of self-manifes- 
tation, take its way through all the actual depravity and 
suffering in the world, for in the view of the Idealist the 
Pausalily of dod is wholly unconditioned and unimpeded 
by any ])ossible counteracting causality on the side of 
the human -will. And if it be hard to see why there 
should bo so much that is morally repidsive in society, if 
the chara(d:(‘r of eacdi human being is precisely that which 
it must b(! ami, tluiiad’orc;, ought to be, it is still harder 
to reconcile with KUwnal Love the fate of the many who 
app(!ar to he unfortunate victims of this evolutionary^ 
lu'ocess. If it W(!re the tendency of Absolute Idealism ’ 
to eng(ind(ir and sni>port a faith in personal Immortality, 
wo might find in tliis faith some clue to the solution of 
this dark problem ; hut, if wc may judge from the latest 
utterance of one of the profouudest of the living thinkers 
that Oxford Idealism lias produced, the hope of a Future 


you JMi'. Ijradluy’-s dj-'peiara/ice and Beiditij, p. 508. 
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Life is likely to receive from this school of thought but 
very meagre encouragement.^ 

Here, then, I believe is an additional reason why the 
best aspirations and interests of many of the younger 
Hegelians are largely diverted from theological study 
and from united worship to what they feel is, at all 
events, a work about whose essential divineness there 
can be no doubt or question — the aiding to dissipate 
ignorance, to elevate social ideals, and to eliminate as 
far as possible all that makes for selfishness and vice. 

All honour to them for their noble, self-forgetful aims ! 
My only fear is (as I have explained in the previous 

^ Mr. Bradley thus summarizes the results of his rt^flcctioTi on this 
subject: •^And tlic general result to my mind is Iirieily this. Wlien 
you add together the cha.uee.s of a life after dciath — a life taken as 
bodiless, and again as diversely embodied — the amount is not great. 
The balance of hostile probability seems so large that the fraction on 
the other side to my mind is not considm-alile. And we may repeat 
and 'may sum uj) our conclusion tluLs. If we appeal to blank igno- 
rance, then a future life may oven have no meaning, and may fail 
wholly to be possible. Or if we avoi<l, this ^vorst (ixtreme, a future 
life may be but barely possible. But a [xissibility, in this senst^, 
stands unsupported face to face with an indennite universe. And its 
value so far can hardly he called worth counting. If, on tlio other 
hand, we allow ourselves to us(i what knowledge we ])oss(;ss, and if we 
judge fairly of future life by all the grounds wo have forjudging, the 
result is not much modilied. Among those grounds wc certainly find 
a part which fxvours continuance ; but, taken at its higlaist, that part 
appears to be small. Hence a future life must be taken as decidedly 
imx^robable loc. cit. xx 505. For a lucid exposure of the ambiguous 
‘ use of the word Self,” which pervades and vitiates Jlegers trgatmcnfc 
of the doctrine of Immortality, see Prof. Seth's ILiyaliaMmi and Fer- 
. sonality : ‘‘Even if we take IlegeFs argument at Ins own valuation it 
I is only the immortality of the Absolute Self which it proves x^- 
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Lecture) that this sociial interest and enthnsiasm is in- 
trinsically incapahle of permanently sustaining itself at 
a higli level, apart from a truer doctrine of man’s moral 
freedom and responsibility, and of his personal and ethical 
rQlationsliip to that supi'cme Self-consciousness on -whom 
all human spirits eternally depend. 


Lecture IX. 


ETHICAL THEISM. 


The pliilosoiiliics of religion between which the 
thoughtful mind is called upon to choose in the pre- 
sent day may be divided into Theism and Pantheism. 
Deism is an accidental, and now probably almost extinct, 
form of Theism which grew out of a particular phase 
of intellectual culture. In tlie seventeenth century the 
great achievements of science were in the direction 
of mathematical and experimental physics. Hence, as 
Dr. Martineau admirably describes it : ^ 

“Tlie imagination of men ran easily into mechanical grooves, 
and nothing seemed perfectly clear till it could he Itrouglit into 
the likeness of a machine; every regular consecution of tilings 
was apt to be described as v)kceL v-jion ‘ichcd ; every transmis- 
sion of force, as the operation of a weight or spring upon clock- 
work, and those who denied the free-will of man pronounced him 
a machine, or with the prophet compared him to clay upon the 
potter’s lathe.” 

Eeligious ideas, accordingly, were conceived in ana- 
logy with the prevailing scientific conceptions ; God was 
supposed to have constructed nature, and, according to 
some few Deists, to have then left it to work according 


i A Study of Bclirjion, Vol. II. p. 188. 
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to tho laws Iw had iinpusc^d upon it. Many Deists, how- 
ever, that (lod wils ever present and active in 

general law ; tuit, still, ('ven in this case, the law is 
regarded us a kind of (‘xtiU’nal force compelling matter 
tds taka' a particular shape and direction. And this 
meehanieal way of c.oneei ving of Clod’s action was not 
contiiied to the Deist.s, or adhe.rents of what was called 
natural ndigiou ; if, pervaded the minds of believers in 
what was called ri'Vi'uhjd ndigiou also, for revelation 
was regardecl as siuijdy a partieailar kind of external 
divine action, liy whi(di e.i'rtain ideas were imparted into 
the minds of the proidiefs, and tludr authenticity as 
coming from <iod sa(isra,e.t,orily provcul by tho working 
of inirae,h‘.s and the. I'uliilment of pni[»keey. lienee all 
know!edg<' of Clod, wlnm Diustic ways of thought were 
prevalent, was supposed to have its origin from without 
tint soul, either in the oh.siirvalion of design in nature, 
or in till' study <if tlu! supernatural revelations commu- 
uicafeii by (iod through tlu! iiibirmediation of prophets. 
As this Deistie way of thinking was brought about in 
inodern thought largidy by tin' iullueuco of science, so it 
began to pas.s away so soon as tin' main interest of science 
passcnl from mendy physical and material phenomena to 
the study of biology. 

As Aristotle had long before pointed out, in the case 
of an organism w(' have to do with the product, not of 
an extenuil force, but of an immanent idea — of a final 
caustxwhi<di seems to pi^rvado the whole body, and domi- 
nate every stage t)f thii jirocess of growth. The applica- 
tion of this idea to thi'ulogy caused in Europe a revival of 
tlu' idea of Uod (.'onuuun to many of the early Christians 
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aud to the Pantheistic thinkers of India and Greece, that 
God is not an external creative energy, but the immanent 
life of both nature and the human soul. The energies in 
nature are now conceived of, not as imposed on nature 
from without, but rather as being the modes of action 
of an indwelling life or soul. This idea of the imma- 
nence of God in nature and in the spirit of man is 
common, then, both to Theism and Pantheism. It has 
taken possession, in some degree, of all forms of reli- 
gious thought, and has given a new impulse to philo- 
sophy, to poetry and to ai-t. Herein lies the explanation 
of the statement which we now frequently hear, that all 
religion of the inner and deeper sort must be in some 
measure Pantheistic. For this assertion is certainly 
true, if by “Pantheistic” we mean that the life and 
evolution of every object of nature and of every rational 
soul implies the indwelling presence and immanent acti- 
vity of the life which animates and unificjs the whole. 
Put this conception of God as immanent in nature and 
the soul is not peculiar to what is technically called 
Pantheism; it is common to Theism also, and distin- 
guishes both Pantheism and Theism from wliat was 
formerly called Peism. Pantheism assumes two chief 
forms, according as, on the one hand, the idea of God is 
first derived by abstraction from the universal elements 
of thought implicit in the human consciousness, or, on 
the other hand, is arrived at from the study of the 
phenomena of nature, through the apprehension , of a 
common principle of which all the objects and forces 
of nature appear to be modes of manifestation. The 
latter Pantheism (now often called Agnosticism) may 
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l)c (Ii.st.hi"uisli(>(l as tluf lower or scientific Puntlieism ; 
tlie roi'incr, which is exemplified in such systems as 
those oi‘ Spinoza and Ij('i>;el, may be characterized as 
the ]ii.iii!er, or metaphysical, Pantheism. This latter 
Ihuitheism, inasmudi as it nigards God as a principle 
of thoupdil, and somdimes as a self-consciousness, is 
oftim hy its adh<‘ren(s, and hy historians of philosophy, 
termed a spciaes of 'I’heivsm. In order, therefore, in the 
[iresent, Lecf nn*. to distint^uish my own position from the 
[lo.sition oecupied hy the llc'C'elians, or Absolute Idealists, 
it will he (•onve.nient to borrow from Dr. Martineau, as 
a name for tlu; form of cosmietd theory which, in my 
vimv, best ('xplains the facts of man’s moral and reli- 
gious <'xperien<u«, tlu' natiui, Klhiml Theism. 

From what. I have jtrevionsly said it will follow that ’ 
there, is much in eommun laitween the higher Pantheism 
and that Fthieul 'riieism to which I irow wish to direct' 
yonr attention, ilofh Tluust and Pantheist may feel in 
their minds ami hearts the in.'^piriting sense of relationship 
with the Uni verse ; both may he lifted above the common 
cares and interests of lile hy ideal imaginings and trans- 
figuring hopes ; bot h may leel the conflict between their 
jH'rsonal Hie, with its s(di-s(!(‘.king appetites and ambi- 
tions, ami that univ<‘r.sal life which is seeking unim- 
peded exprt;.ssion through tliiiir individuality. Both 
imiy feel all this; but they part company when,. they 
oom(> to reilisit on thi; rtial nature of the relation between 
themselves as individuals and that Universal Soul, that 
domin-.int Self of the Universe, as Dr. Martineau terms 
it, whieh (‘(tveals itself in the human spirit in the form 
of its purest and highest idt.uls. As I said in a inovious 
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Lecture, I Lclicve that the true relation of our individual 
self to this eosmical Self, or God, is more trvdy appre- 
hended when regarded, as it was particularly by thc^ 
Hebrews, from the point of view of our moral conscious- 
ness. And if we compare this Hebraic or ethical view 
of our relation to God with that feature in rautheism 
which represents the human soul us an efflux from, 
and reproduction of, the life which animates and unifies 
the whole, we arrive at a clear distinction betweem the 
attitude of the Pantheist and the Ethical Thoist in regard 
to the relation of man to that Eternal Life out of whicli 
lie emerges. The Pantheist sees in his own inner life 
but phases or modes of the life of the Cosmos mauifcstiiig 
itself under such limiting conditions as the particular 
stages of biological, intellectual and sociological develop- 
ment necessitate; and though, as he contemplates his 
own past career, he may see much that is repulsive to 
his ideal of beauty and perfection in the sensual and 
selfish passions wliich at times in his ease realize tlunn- 
sclves in his character and conduct, yet ho cannot consis- 
tently, as Spinoza admits, feel repentance or remorse for 
such phases of his existence, since from the Pantheistic 
standpoint they are all necessary temporal stages in the 
evolution of the Eternal Thought. To the Ethical Theist, 
on the other hand, the ideals which visit his soul and 
claim his allegiance are not simply influences from the 
Universal Soul which necessarily find a definite expres- 
sion in accordance with the particular character oLthe 
individual soul which feels them; they arc invitations 
and injunctions arising in the dependent soul by the 
immanent action of the Universal Soul, and the former 
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ij4, to a (MTfniii vary nnil extent, loft free to determine 
itself in fi vnur <tt' (tr ji^ainst these divine influences. The 
essential ditferenee, hefween tlio Pantheistic and Theistic 
iltlitnde of niiiui may l)i‘ realizial as follows. Theist and 

Pantheist, alike may with Wonlsworth conceive of God 

1 

as Gne — 

‘‘ W'Ijm .Uvrlliu-*; i : ilic \lt]\\ nf : till. 4 
Au'i th*' in-cau :in<l tin* liviiii;; 

Ait'i flG‘ Igg*' : k y. ntpl ill lilt* miii<l of imin: 

A iJi'i a piril, whifh iiiijM‘ls 

All fhiiik ;n ' fliin • all oljjonlH of all iliouglit 

Au'i r-li tiji-oii •!{ all iliiu^p/..'^ 

lint only an I'.lliieal 'I'lieisl could, with Wordsworth, 
address "Ihity " as “ Stern (luni^l)t(w of the voice of 
(hid"’; only an Kll!i<'a! 'I'heist could consistently say, 
witii llrownine;, that God's plan was — 

** I'm »G» air ffian ail'l thru IraVG liini 

Ahl«a III '*wu w<»rfl . ailli, to ‘^rievo liim." 

Dr, with I’l-nnysi tii : 

“ 1 Mil V. IP .i,rr Miipy WG kiiGW not liow ; 

< isu' wni .rir Mtn -, makr tln*in tliina.” 

Bo, t(HJ, it is <»nlv on !\thi(‘ul Theist wlio could cxclo-iui 
with Mareu Lulu hart le in l)ante\s Punjfilovw : 

\ r V. iiM .-Ur livin;' rvory Gaiiaa raftir 

Mill ii|G/,,iSal !m liiG hravtais, as if all things 

11, -V mf iir.'.- it\ iiiovrl with UnansGlvits. 

Il'ihi wt-ro o in yon wouM lx*, dnstroynd 
Fjrr Will, nrr auj Jn 1 i‘’G wotihl Un‘.n.t bn 
In ha\ in ■ jMy for g"G<i, or ^rinl Inr nvih ' 

Tlii‘ Kt liieal i;hei<t, Ihtau doi^s not l)(‘li('vc that tlie liighest 
aim of (uni in flit* east* ol liuinan spirits is tlic ineic 
devtdopnn ‘lit of reproduetiGns of liims(ili! undci temporal 
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limiting conditions, but ratlicr that Ilis own infinite love 
can only find adequate expression and response in giving 
existence to rational beings with some real power of free 
self-determination ; and that in order to bring about th6 
infinitely precious result that human mind and liearts 
should freely respond to the divine appeal, God vacates, 
in the case of man’s moi-al decisions, to some real extent 
the exercise of His own determining causality; or, as 
Browning expresses it : 

“ God, vvlioso ploaBiire Tironglit 
Man into lio.ing, stands a.w[iy, 

As it wore, a lianddiroadtii oil', to givo 
Itooni for the ncwly-niado to live, 

And look at Him from a p]ae(3 apart, 

And use liis gifts of brain and heart.’* 

How out of this distinctly personal relationship in which 
the Ethical I’lieist feels himself placed in respect to the 
Universal Soul, there arises that sense of union and com- 
mnnion witli the Eternal One, which (to again <iuoi() 
Dr. A. Euville’s words) “ is a source of secret (though 
it may he uridefinablc) comfort, of which those only can 
deny the reality who have never known it.” 

In Professor Seeley’s treatise on “ Natural Eeligion,” 
he represents what I have called Ethical Theism as only 
one form of Eeligion, and defines it as the religion of 
goodness, while he maintains that there are two other 
forms of religion which in the present day have also 
their sincere votaries. Besides the worship of Goodness, 
there is, in his view, the worshij) of Px'auty, which oftt'U 
constitutes the only religion of the artist ; and thei-cr is 
the worship of Truth, or of the natural laws in which 
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tiu! tiiiiiy nf fh<' ( ’osmns n'veals itself, and tto search of, 
iiiul reverfiifi' titr, trufh often becomes the only form of 
(levutiou to wliicli the savant surrenders himself. As 
VC 1iav(! hei'iire seen, there, is an ideal of truth and 
nudity in whiidi tlie seienfific man believes, and to the 
i.ttainiiieiit of tthii'h he may (a msecrato his powers; there 
is an iih*al <if beauty whieli th<’. artist discovers with 
iiicreasiu.n: I'leanios.;. ami to wliieh lu; si'eks to give more 
adequate doii ; there is an nhud of social perfec- 

tion of wlii'di every great sueial reformer believes he 
lias a pereeptioii, ami whieli he seeks to realize; hut, as 
was shown in I lie pasuige 1 hel'ore. quoted from Prof. 
KauweiihoiV, the man who wholly eoneiaitrates his atten- 
tion on one of tlie.-^!' aspi'els of the Universal Soul, which 
reveals itself in him, and thinks of and cares for nothing 
else, is in the pn .itiuu of a somnambulist who is under 
tiu* mastery of om* tixed idea. Tlie artist who is an 
artist and nothing mon* has not yet realized his own 
liuman natuiv, and the same is tlm case with the scien- 
tist on who.se soul nothing hut science makes a recog- 
nizeil elaini. Hut when the. whole of a man’s nature 
coiiii's ehuudv hofori' his eoiiseiousness ^as it must soouer 
or hit. r), then lie peivt-ives that these separate ideals 
have no absolute claim upon him -that tlie moral con- 
seioiisiiess muv at tinu'S require from the artist to forego 
his art. from tim savant to waive fora wldle the pursuit of 
seieiiee, wheiiev er moral reverence or the love of humanity 
demmids the saeriliee. Hr. Murtineau, in his '‘Types of 
[.jihieal Theor}',”' has ehsirly shown that as the moral 
nature of inau de\'eIops it reveals to him the relative 
^ \ ui. i I. cliapH. vl. anti viL 
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•worth of the sovcrnl springs of aotion within liiin; and 
the truly moral and religious man is always conscious 
of a higher claim upon him than his scimic.e, or his 
art, or Ids poetry, which on occasion may rsapdro him 
to leave his favourite pursuit and to ol)(;y th(^ etldcid 
summons which ])rocoeds from the Bupreme Boureo of 
all ideals. The so-calhul lieligion of tScimuH', if it is 
abstractly cultivated, eonstnntly tends to j)ass into de- 
pressing j\gnosticism ; and tli(‘ votary of lleauty can only 
reach the. liighest and truest loveliness in eoiijunefion 
with (hat moral revenmec', tliat, spiritual sens('. of rela- 
tionship with tlie. sounte of all p(U'fee.tion, wliie.h i'hldeal 
Theism recogniz(!H and inteusiti(!s. lleiiei', it Avill he 
found, I h(di(jve, that wldh^ a eol<l and narrow Deism is 
unfavourahle to a warm iut(;rest. in seiene.e, in art, and 
in the higluist braiiclK'S of literature, and wliih; Pau- 
tlioism has always a. teiideiu^y to suhonlinalc; the moral 
to the UK'ndy scieutifu!, artistic or literary, Mthical 
Theism proves at once (unirn'iiily favoui-able to an inte- 
rest in. science, in art, and in all social nd'orms, imismuch 
as it regards all tluisc; iihads as having their sour(;e. in that 
Universal Soul who is at the v(Ty e(mtr(i of maids per- 
sonality, and ri^cogiiizes in man’s moral perceptions a 
tru(! insight into the natnr<! of the Mtiu-nal, an authorita- 
tive guidance in all the vocations of life, 'fhere are, not, 
then, I conhmd, three possible religions, as Pr</f. Seeley 
appears to think tliere arc; for religion propiu- does not 
clearly show itself in Innnan natiin^ til! reviu-ence fpr an 
authority, manih'stcal in tlu' consiaenee, presmits the soul 
with a siqireim' idi^al, in which the ])res(mee and tho 
authority of the Uternal OiU'. are felt to he revealed. 
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As the soul, in its ethical and spiritual experiences, 
thus realizes the presence and the absolute worth of an 
Ethieal Ideal, it spontaneously conceires the source of 
this inspiration, and of the spiritual support which accom- 
panies self-surrender to this inner authority, under the 
form of P<u\sona1ity. And though reflection at once sug- 
gests that there arc essential limits in our human per- 
sonality which, can have no possible application in the 
case of God, yet there are substantial reasons for con- 
cluding that these limitations may he dropped without 
affecting the esscmcc of the idea, and that, in truth, our 
finite human personality suggests a deeper personality 
which is not, as ours is, dependent on another cause to 
create it, and on an external world to awaken and 
develop it. 

Pantheistic systems, in as much as they represent 
the personality of man as merely a limited phase of 
the infiidte and eternal Being, cannot conceive or admit 
of any true analogy between the personality of man 
and the nature of- God. Thus Spinoza says that the 
human intelligence has no more in common with the 
divine intclligcnco than the animal we call “ dog” has 
with tlu; constellation in the heavens to which we give 
the same name. If, , however, the human and divine 
intelligence were so utterly dissimilar, it would be quite 
unintelligible how it comes about that the human mind 
is capable of gradually interpreting that “materialized 
logiwd process” of evolution in which the Eternal Intel- 
ligence manifests itself. Hegel, in like manner, says : 

“ It is absurd to predicate personality or selfhood of the Infi- 
nite, which by its very nature is the negation of personality oy 
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Bciniood ; tlic (‘onihiiics und ('ontains 

all, and which, ih(‘.rclurc, cx<'iudcs nnUiiii-” 

To this Mr.W. S. .Lilly ^ (following Lolzc) pcnlinently 
replies : 

''This \v<»ul(l 1 h‘ tnu* if !N*ivnnality w«mv a liiniiatidn. But it 
i,s not. In the. pi’ojMU* saiisf* nl thf utcth It'jMaialily {Jf'irmrJi 
Sf’iii) ('a.!! ht‘ pi’t^lica t<*<l <»iily ol llii* Iiilinilt*. rri'lt‘r|, salflmod 
iiu‘;uis W hat^ wo call p<a . « aialif y <ir la'lihooij 

num, is hut Uk* liiiilc cj'lhicnoc fruiu ihc S.aijvi- nf It a in wliam 
aJonc- is iJcasoii, INu'Icci \\ ill, ilu ulliuialc reality 

contains w'ilhin ilstdf tlH‘ ('njulilion ni il,; nwn c i iru'-e. .Mud 
(loM vol, \'nr hi' needs the sUinidn,; ♦»! tin* ii"! tp lu 1 m‘ ciinsciou.s 
ol his own selfhood. He thies not neeti iha! . tinndn,; {o hrcoinc 
a person ; for t he not.-self does no! e/ve/. et ai tp ui ness ; it in 
in(U'(‘.ly the oeiaision of i(s nianih*; f at atn. 1 he id**a nt personal- 
ity, lil<(‘ all ideas, is fnllv ivali/.ed iudy in t!je Selfrv i ,i,Dit o)H‘ ; 
the oi'i.i*'ina,l of all exisOuie** uhieh Iran, rend, all our ideas, yet 
in traaise.e.n<iin,o includes them." 

ThiB Ahsohitn and Kternal lieiiig is nmnife.'diMl in flio 
hmnan conseionsness as th(‘ (iriginator of the. snails 
dopondiait (‘xislenm^, and of that supreme e! Ideal law 
which maids <l(‘V(doping moral iiisiohl ever tnont and 
more cl(‘ar]y aptjnduuids. In this ultimati* reality rtdi- 
gion sia‘s tlai Suprium* (Bind in wtnmi al! ideals are 
rctaliziul ; thc^ Ultiinato (irouiid and t atise of the IJiii- 
vers(‘ ; th(‘- >S(dl'-(‘xisteiit Uuiy out ah wlnmi all ilnito 
p<irsonalities proiMualj ami in whom alone ihaiVid iPr- 
soiiulity is realized. If this vi»wv of the Supretut* Puling 
tuk<m hy Mtliiiad d'heisin he the c’orreef nm% it loljowg 
that the .Pantheist ie <umeeption of thai as simply imnui- 
ncEt hi the pluammena tjf the. (’osmos is iinulispiatc, 


^ 7'/e. (h'tut JCtitJiii'lf p. « i i. 
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Pantheism and Theism are sometimes represented as 
maintaining, the one the immanency^ the other the 
tramccmhncy ^ of God. Theism, however, as now gene- 
rally -understood, no less than Pantheism, teaches the 
immanency of God in nature and humanity : but while 
Panthciism holds that God’s nature is exhaustively mani- 
fested in the cosmos, Theism maintains that the inner 
nature of God transcends all phenomenal manifestations. 

“ Tlie Pantlioist,” writes Dr. Martineau, “ can say nothing 
alliriiuitivo oi* (jeiTs agency which the Theist may not repeat. 
The. conllict Ix'.gins with the Pantheist’s negative proposition, that 
beyond the natiu’al ordc.vr oi' things, and prior to it, no divine life or 
iigcvncy c*,an ])e. It is this limitation of tlic supreme existence, the 
denial of a supra-nmndanc cause, whicli alone the Theist is con- 
cerned to rcisist It is simple ignorance both of the principle 

and history of bis doctrine to charge him with planting all divine 
agency outside of nature except at her birth-hour, at an indefinite 
distanc(‘. from its self-realizing purpose in the constitution of 
living beings. It is sufficient for him if God be somewhere more 
them the enmierds of nature, and overpass them in his being, action 
and perfection. Let this condition only be saved, there is no 
limit to th(^ admissible identification of what are called 'natural 
powers’ witli him, or of organic purpose with his design.”^ 

As Dr. Mai-tiiicau has further shown, the very fact that 
the universe is the manifestation of a Divine Idea, implies 
that the idea must transcend its phenomenal expression. 
And not only so, but the facts of man’s moral and spiri- 
tual consciousness remain unintelligible if the essence of 
the ^^upreme Being is supposed to be wholly exhausted in 
the natural order of phenomena which he calls into exist- 
ence. All real religious experience proves that the Abso- 

A Study of Religion, Yol. IL p. 150. 
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lute Being who etcwnully iniiniiV'sts His energy In the 
creation oi‘ the world ol‘ niatf(*r and of mind, still out of 
the niipledg<‘d fnMMloin of llis own (\ss(‘ntial heing enters 
into porsona'i (ionnnunion with flis rational ensitnres. It 
is, indecai, in virtiu'.of tliis transemidtmt tretalom of (hid 
as a Spirit that n^al union and (amnnunion lad waaai .Ilim 
and tlie human soul, which to many pea’seyns is a rirdi 
souna^ of [yeacc', and Joy and sfrcaigtlg Ikm-ouh'S possihha 
As Dr. Cha,rh.^B Beard tinc'Iy says, in his llibhcal, Iauj- 
tiiiaas : 


“Many s(M(ajt.i}i<' inc’n n<yw O-ll ns that, wo ar«* ovcrywlusMi 
in tlu‘. grip of la.w ; l.hoi’c* is nothing in niir lilV \vhi('h is not 
a,e.c‘.ount.nd for {yy our inherifann* aiat our mo imnuitsjt* ; if Utnl 
(‘.xists, Il(‘. uc-it.iic.J' oa II inyr will hreak a;.innlrr lln* humlsof faUi 
which (.i(‘. us flown; wo ('annot. f<‘i*j iIm* {oinh of Hi . haii'l upon, 
oiU’ personal life, and t.ln* l»es|, lhal is left, to u;', \a the faith that 
soiinhow ill a. gen(‘ral way, in wlueh ue loo shall fia\e onrshai’u, 
\go(yd will h(‘ the linal goal of ill,’ Ainl the only eseape from 
this spirit, ual iiiipris.onment lies in keopina: open a region of fn^* 
51.11(1 intinia.l(*. in{.ereonrs.(‘ between <ohI am! the human soul. 
!ri)e.re is tJu* less hitlienlly in this., as the esiuenee of sueh a 
regionhhe. r(‘ali{y of such an inlerei lur.e, aiN* pi'e<'i elv the mes- 
sage, whieh religions men in all ages- hrimg out <yf the depths oi: 
tinur own exjuTienee, t.(y i.hos<‘ who jia\«» le.;,; ill; ighi than tliem- 
selve.s. This they niinounee as 'the foiinlain dis-ht of all fJuir 
day, tht^ inast(‘rdight of all their serhigf and iji»t. tlndr light 
only, hut.their .stnmgth and cf m.-.olat ion. And as this (s\p(;ii- 
mu'e iuvohass a. scuic^s of facts as rt*al and a.'-; iitlle fty In* pushiMl 
aside a.s t!n^ (mihryiynie- tdianges and the. abort tnl tugans which 
a,n‘ rightly j‘ega.i’de(| its so full of im»aning, Ihdigion yet nttains 
lJi<‘ right (yf rc'sej’ving to Inu'self a. space in whieh spirif may 
iiHsit witJi spirit, on tin* om* sid<* in impul-a^ and .supj>orl, oii the 
4)thttr in aspir<itiun and sidf-surrmnh.'rA^ 

^ Thii p, 3U7* 
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TIk'sc profound utterances by Dr. Martineau and Dr, 
P)(':ir(l bring out into clear relief tlie fact of free spiritual 
intercourse iKitwecu tlie Soul of souls and tbe individual 
’soul. Tills i-eligious experience, which few persons are 
win illy destitute of, while to some it is felt to be the 
most. pr<‘cions and signiftcant feature in their lives, firmly 
esiablislu's tlie 'riicistic position, that while the immanent 
pre.seiKUi and activity of God is manifested in the orderly 
physical and mental phenomena of which science takes 
cognizanci!, the Inmsecndent ‘Adiion of God in human souls 
is no l(‘ss evidcuit in the authority of the conscience, and 
in the more or hiss vivid consciousness of infinite Divine 
sympalhy and support tlirough which the Eternal Self 
r(’S|)on(Ls to the spirit’s sclf-surroudor to the divine voice 
within. 

Most closely connected with this religious experience 
of communion between the finite Spirit and the Eather 
within it, is tlie tpiestion as to the continuance of that 
communion. Is this communion conditioned and limited 
by tlie life-time of man’s physical organism ? or is this 
present life but one stage in a progressive intimacy with 
that Eternal Being, whence man derives his self-con- 
sciousnesH, his moral freedom, his capacity for limitless 
thought and infinite affection ? If in calling into exist- 
ence spirits capable of increasing response to His Self- 
revelation, the Supreme Being summons them to a destiny 
of which this present life is but the prelude, it may at the 
fii-st glance seem most irrational that the same Love 
whicli purposed this Immortality should not have made it 
unmistakably (dear that such a career of unending deve- 
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lopmeiit lies before ea(;li rational sonl. We sbonbi remem- 
ber, bowever, that if Ethical Theism be a sound philosophy 
of religion, it would be an indisjxmsable feature in the 
creation of human spirits who should volioduril// {iim\ not' 
by compulsion or bribe) draw near to the Ktt'rnul thaj: 
tlie conditions of free moral choice should be e-ompletcly 
secured to mankind. Ihit could real freedom of (:hoi<!e lie 
])ossible if it were a strictly demonstrable certainty that 
the character which we fashion for ours(>lves here by our 
daily moral self-d(itcrminations would inevitably ull'ect 
our destiny through eternity? If earth is to riially a 
place for the growth of disintercisted virfm^ and goodness, 
then udenlificalli/ demomf, ruble, kmniileihje //.s lo the eternal 
coimiqucncos of moral eomhcel n/u.sl be v>illtlielil. As our 
great poet Erowning says, in his piad'ouud philosujdiical 
poem, “La kSaisiuz”: 

Onco lay down llio law, wiili N’niuro’ti idruph* ^^iifh (‘Oot'fH sncrml 
(lausoB Kiich, and httavru or hell dcptoids upon nian's <*arthly diMid 
Just UH Huntly as dt‘.])ciid.s tin*. sfrai;.di(' or tho t'rnnkod lino 
On Ids iiiakinpj point mnt‘t ptant, or wilh, or <•!, c witlnuit inolintt/ 
Thanw^rorUi indlinn* p:ood nor (‘vil dof.i m.-in, dMin*^ what, hi* ninst. 

Lay but down that law as sl riiiftcnl, ‘ Would..!. ( hou livo a;.rain, htt just/ 
As this oihur, * Would.-.t thou livt* now, ropuiarly draw thy hrttalh 1 
For suMpttnd thtj o]Herat.ion, s{rai;dit law’;-. hn*afh n'. tilf,; in diMlh-™-' 
And (provided always, man adtln*;s od \\ii i motlc ho t.^und ami ;banu) 
Frompt ami absolute obmiiema*, novor <louht, will I;t.w old.tin V* 


And not ordy would this deiinite and absolutely ecirtain 
knowledge of a retributivit iiereaftcr largely d(‘{»rive our 
moral choiciis of true ethical wortli by making self-Jovo 
.md virtiu! practically coineidmit, but as wo now see, in 
tire case of persons who biHKnae ahsor!)ed in real or sup- 
posed spiritualistic phenomena, the intei-esl in the uli'airs 
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of (1 k! after- world would be very detrimental to the 
aoliievcanout of the one thing needful here, viz. to the 
building up of a high moral character by virtue of 
earnest devotion to the realization of a lofty ideal under 
the social e(juditions of this present world. 

If, then, we arc right in supposing that the goal to 
which evolution tends is the development of free, self- 
cons(;ioa.s, rational beings, who by their own voluntary 
choice olie.y the injunctions and respond to the invita- 
tions of tlie immanent Universal Soul, we see that it is 
(^uite in accordance witli this supreme end of the universe 
that tlio soul’s higluist relations to the Eternal Self, and 
tlnu’ufore to the Euturc Ijifc, should not rest upon that 
basis of demonstrable certainty which characterizes the 
matlunnatical and physical sciences, but should be of the 
nature of Ihilief or Eaith, which admits of degrees, and 
the amount of assurance of which is largely dependent 
on tlic measun; in which we freely surrender ourselves 
to the claims of our higher nature — pass, that is, into 
practical sympathy and co-operation with that indwelling 
Father who is only truly known as lie is loyally followed 
and supromedy loved. 

But if demonstrative certainty with regard to the 
reality and conditions of man’s life hereafter is neither 
possililc nor compatible with the highest end of this 
present life, it is none the less true that it is indispensable, 
both for man’s happiness and for his persistent moral 
endeavour, that a faith in immortality (a faith which at 
times (piite reaches to moral certainty) shall be acces- 
sible to the human mind and heart. Such a belief, a 
thoughtful study of the cosmos, and of the highest phases 
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of human faculty and character as culminating features 
of cosmical development, tends, I maintain, to engender 
and to increasingly strengthen. It is in the contemplation 
of the eternity and infinity which our highest powers and* 
affections imply and require for their complete cxcrcitio 
and satisfaction, and in the consciousness of sympathy 
and ethical communion between the finite soul and tlie 
Universal Soul, that the belief in the continuity and inde- 
structibility of the personal relation between the human 
soul and the Soul of souls readies its maximum of inten- 
sity. But oven apart from these higher spiritual expe- 
riences, the insight into the history and tmidency of the 
physical and psychical universe, which our present scien- 
(ific knowkidge gives, affords of itself a strong presump- 
tion that both the rcsouivics of thii cosmos and the destiny 
of humanity e.xtend inddinitely beyond the limits where 
our finite powm-s of smisible perception rivich the end of 
thiiir range. For if we takii man as tlui manifestly 
highest production of the long i)roc(‘.ss of biological 
development, and study Ins powers and aspirations, we 
find that it we suppose physical death to be the end of 
tlie individual man’s lexistimci^, the fitness of means to 
(Hids, the symmetry and rationality whiidi appear to 
eharaettiriEO all the lowiir forms of organic life arc in the 
ease of man conspicuously missing. 

If we consider the upward trend of the brute creation, 
wo observe that the insentiisnt organic life of the vege- 
table is the necessary preparation for the emergence of 
the higher sentient forms with power of locomotion; and 
in sentient beings tlie nervous systmn, which at first 
merely subserves seusutiuu, motion and reproductiou, 
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begins at length by imperceptible degrees to prepare the 
way for intellectual life. A new differentiation in the 
brain, which commences almost imperceptibly and is for a 
long time quite subordinate to the nervous centres of mere 
feeling and movement, gradually assumes structural and 
functional prominence ; till at length the cerebrum, the 
organ which subserves intelligence, which in the lower 
vertebrate animals is hardly the size of a pea, becomes in 
man by far the most important portion of the brain sub- 
stance. In the human being, the development of physical 
size and shape appears to reach its acme and stops, the 
process of evolution now concentrating itself on the deve- 
lopment of the intellect and the higher affections, and on 
the more elaborate structure of the physical organ which 
appears to minister to these higher functions of life. The 
struggle for existence which has characterized the lower 
processes of evolution is gradually replaced by intellectual 
competition which results in the increasing development of 
man’s mental powers. But even intellectual competition 
is evidently subservient to something higher. Beneath 
all this rivalry which arises from man’s inheritance of 
animal passions, and from the application of intellect to 
furthering man’s craving for self-preservation and self- 
gratification, there gradually arise and come to the front 
in human nature new principles which do not lead to 
competition and to the development of exclusive indivi- 
dualism, but, on the contrary, completely transcend all 
individual interests.^ 

Though the occasion of the emergence of these higher 

^ for a more elaborate and forcible presentation of the above 
argument, Trof. J. Piske’s admirable little treatise on Man' a Dcstmy. 
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springs of action in human life is the growth of the 
sympathetic feelings -which have developed out of the 
gregarious instincts of animals, yet by virtue of the 
dawn and development of the rational principle in human 
nature, ideas and sentiments arise of a quite universal 
character; and these new principles carry with them 
an authority to hold in check, and if necessary to over- 
rule, the lower principles of competition and self-preser- 
vation. Hence arise in the mind living interests which 
cannot find adequate satisfaction within the range of this 
present existence — a desire to know which has no limits, 
a capacity for love which demands eternity, an ideal of 
moral rectitude and of beauty which advances to loftier 
heights as its lower forms attain realization, and so 
allows of no finite goal to man’s rational, moral and 
aesthetic pilgrimage. In the lower stages of animal life, 
the appetites and instincts all subserve the weU-being 
and reproduction of the animal’s physical structure ; but 
in man, springs of action, aspirations and ideals arise 
which altogether transcend the physical frame, which 
dominate the organism, use it for their own purposes, 
and, if occasion should arise, make man ready and -willing 
to sacrifice even his own physical organism for the attain- 
ment of some higher end. 

As Dr. Martiaeau eloquently writes : 

“ We here see the very impulses which begin as purveyors for 
the body ending with a conquest over its importunities, and a 
subjugation of it to rational, if not unselfish, aims. And, the 
moment we enter the inner circle of human characteristics, the 
interpretation of these characteristics as instruments for work- 
ing the organism utterly fails us. Who would ever think of 
referring the sentiment of Wonder to its physiological use ? It 
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jiciLlu'.r luil]).s Uie digestion nor regulates the temperature; it 
.succours no wealciiess, it repels no foe; the labour to which it 
inc.ifics, tlic enl.lmsiasin which it kindles, often detract from the 
iyiiuud perfection and consume the organic powers that serve 
it, iuul only e.levate the level and widen the relations of life 
ojiening to it iute.llectual interests and possibilities unlimited in 
extent and inexliaustilde in duration. ... It is not physically 
(.luit we arc. noble, r iind more complete for our libraries, or 
tliea,l,res, or ‘ SidiooLs of Atlums.’ 0(,)m passion, .sympathy, attach- 
ment, a, Iso se.rve in ns, no doubt, the same ends for which they 
moi-i>. or less e.xist in otlmr creatures. But how soon and far do 
thi'y tra,nse.end this useful fune.tion, and claim a good upon their 
own a.ee,imnt! ... If you judged tliese features of humanity by a 
pninjir.r.liir. inst.ea.d of a. re/.nifipcdwa measure, and asked yourself 
vli.il/n'.r t.hey look insf.ead (jf ■inJi.mca tlwy coma, could you hesi- 
tate to siiy: ‘ It is for these that we are made; these it is to 
whie.h we. must yoke oui- physical power in humble service, by 
whie.h we are to rise above it, and pass into a hfe of larger 
dimeiision.s.’ ” ^ 

As we iidlect upon considerations such, as these, we 
ani spoiiiaiieously led to the conclusion, that as there is a 
striking harmony in the lower stages of the animal crea- 
tion Indwceu the animaPs appetites and instincts and its 
iic.tual lil(>, tlie same must hold good in the case of man 
uIh.) ; and that, consequently, as in human nature there 
ari.s(i ideas and aspirations for which the limits of this 
earthly o-xisieuce afford no satisfaction, the explanation 
of this apparent anomaly must he found in the belief 
tliat the souP.s connection with its present physical organ 
is not; the whole, but only the preliminary stage, of that 
earcHir in the course of which its unlimited capacities and 
aspirations will find increasing exercise and satisfaction. 

Wliuther or not our true self first begins to exist with 

^ A Sludi/ of lld'Kjiun, Yol. II. p. 343. 
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our advent at physical birth we cannot say, but we have 
in consciousness clear evidence that this personality of 
ours preserves its identity amid the incessant changes of 
our physical frame. And if it be urged by the Pantheist 
that, though we are eternal in the sense of being a ph^ise 
of the self-existent Absolute, our individuality is finite 
and transient, and that at death the efflux from the 
Eternal Self, which appears for a short season as a per- 
sonal Ego, will flow back into the ultimate Unity out 
of which it arose, the Theist may well reply, that the 
rational presumption is, that personalities, characters built 
up by long years of patient loyalty to the Ideal, of self- 
surrender to Divine guidance, are infinitely too precious 
both in the view of each other and in the view of the 
Eternal to be allowed to perish. Dr. Martineau, in the 
second volume of “A Study of Eeligion,” ^ translates 
from “ Schleiermacher’s Life” a touching corresjpondence 
between Schleiermacher and one of his pupils, a young 
widow from whom a dearly beloved husband had been 
snatched away by sudden illness. This correspondence 
vividly shows how wholly unsatisfactory to the pure and 
loving heart is the Pantheistic doctrine of the state of 
the soul after death. 

“ I implore you,” writes the bereaved one to her old friend 
and teacher, “ I implore you, Sehleier, by all that is dear to God 
and sacred, give me, if you can, the certain assurance of finding 
and knowing him again. Tell me your inmost faith in this, 

^ P. 360. The whole of this deeply interesting correspoadence, 
with Dr. Martineau’s comments thereon, is most valuable as exhibiting 
in the clearest light the intrinsic incompetence of Pantheism (be it 
the Pantheism of Schleiermacher or that of Hegel) to respond to the 
reasonable claims of the foul’s highest and noblest affections. 
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Sclilcicr : oil ! if it fuils, T am undone. Speak to my poor 
hoaii : toll mo what you Imlieve. You say, his soul is resolved 
liaok— i(iiit,o nioltod away in tlie great All; the old is quite gone 
Jiy, it will uiivor eoiuo to recognition again; oh, Schleier, this I 

ciuinoL 

' Vmt Sclileii^’inaclicr can only reply: 

“ I low can I (lissijiiac your d(m])i}, (l(iar Jette? It is only the 
iiiKiuys of rjiiioy in her hour of tra.va,il tliat you want me to con- 
livni, li }h^ now is livinii; in (hnl, and you love him eternally in 
(lod, ns you knrov n,nd loved God in him, can you think of any- 
tliinij; nion^ olorious ? ” 

Tsothiiiti; {‘a,n Ix'. more pathetic than Bchleiermacher’s 
stnaiuous hut iiKdlV.ctual cflV)rts to bring consolation to 
this slri(^k(‘n luxiH; wliihi remaining faithful to his own 
ranth(dsti(j primuples. 

“ 'Fmo ill is,” he snys, ''that in tlie personal life the spirit does 
nol, liiui its essoner, hut only makes its apparition, — to bo 
rtnn*\\<*d, \v(‘ know not how: all lierc is beyond our knowledge : 
We ean only iin;igiiH‘.” 

‘'Ah, then,” sln^ thinks, "the a])parition has vanished for 
ever, that dea.r persoiiiil life whirii is all that I know; he is 
hdirenfrii'd no inor(‘ : gone to Guil, not to he kept safe, but to be 
eternaily lost in Him.” 

.Mu.si, rcusoimhlo is this protest of her loying heart, 
I'or, us Dr. Muriincau truly says, “ Love — knowledge — 
where persuiiH ure not: can there be a greater contra- 
<ii(,!tioii ‘t ” ^ 


' ki ri'^'anl 1o llicsi; ilfiopnr prolilms of the spirit, the insight of the 
hiclifi* .lilhiilioiis is ki'euer thuu tluit of the intellect, nncl the poet is 
mini a better euiili! than the siivant or the pliilosopher. Heirce such 
pncuis as ilmwiiing’s “ Kvelyn Hope” are not mere imaginations, but 
have in them an uiomeut of real inspiration : 
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But tlie doubt suggests itself, "WTiere, then, is the 
departed spirit? and where is the body whereby it is 
placed in organic and conscious relation with the cosmos 
and with other spirits ? Eeflection reminds us that while 
■recent science makes it evident that our actual knowledge 
of the universe is but slight and superficial, it at the same 
time suggests and renders probable the existence of far 
deeper cosmical resources of whose nature we have at pre- 
sent but a faint inkling. Our bodily senses do but admit 
to a perception of the outermost film of the unfathomable 
reality. With acuter senses, a richer world would at 
once open before our astonished vision ; and it is not at 
aU improbable that there exist different aspects of reality 
from those which we now perceive, to which new senses 
of a more subtile nature may give our spirits access. 
Even the scientific imagination, though it can penetrate 
far deeper than the senses, and reach that mysterious 
all-pervading ether which altogether evades our sensible 
perception, still starts profounder questions than any that 


“ Por God atove 
Is great to grant as mighty to make, 

And creates the love to re-ward the love ; 

I claim you still for my own love’s sake ! 
Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 
Through worlds I shall traverse, not a fe'w ; 
Much is to learn and much to forget 
Ere the time he come for taking you.” 


Of -a like character is that grand Threnody which the death of his 
heloved'.and gifted child wrung out of the heart of Emerson, in which 
occur the'i lines : * 

\ “ What is excellent 

\ As God lives is permanent : 

'y Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain; 

\ Heart’s love will meet thee again.” 
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it .solves. The dissipation of force, and tlie as yet -wliolly 
ujirovcaled secret wliy, in spite of that continual dissipa- 
tion, a past eternity has not brought the dynamic activity 
(if the cosmos to a standstill, snggests a transcendent 
source of new cosmical life and energy, and warns us that 
Imnian scicaico is by its very nature intrinsically inca- 
pable! of rc'aebing an exhaustive and fundamental expo- 
sition (rf the inner life and nature of the universe. And 
as t o tlu! (pnestion of a bodily investment for the liberated 
spirit., it is by no moans improbable that, as Swedenborg 
thought, (‘aeii soul in this present life, as its character 
forms, is tiushioning its own spiritual body — a body 
(!ith(!r h)V(!ly with the luamty of virtue, or disfigured by 
th(! inipTH'ss of selfishness and vice. We need not go in 
imagination into remote regions of space to find our 
lieavcm orludl; there arc depths of being immediately 
unnind and within ns wliich open limitless possibilities 
as to the “wlu!ro” and “how” of the departed spirit’s 
e.xisteiU!!!. Nay, I am inclined to think, with Kant and 
Lot/.e, that tSpace’ itsidf is but the mode or symbol under 
which finit(! minds, by the necessity of their constitution, 
pic.ture the! invisible relations of metaphysical reality; and 
wliih! this hemilicent constitution of our perceptive faculty 
is th<! condition of clear scientific insight and discrimina- 
tion, it at till! same time gives an appearance of isolated 
sejiai-ateiujss to things, and hides that deeper metaphysi- 

> If Space. lit! im (ihjfr.ti.ve reality, it mu.st bo conceived either as an 
att rihulc, (if (iml, iir as iudcpendwit of God, and co-eternal with Him. 
'I'll liiith Ilf these iilteniafives there appear to me to be formidable 
(.lijec,tiun,s which 1 am luiablc to .sunnonnt. In regard to Time, on 
the iither hand, 1 hayo in the previous Lecture given my reasons for 
di.s.s(:ntiiig fnmi Kant’s view. 
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cal connection wliereby all things, in spite of their par- 
tially independent existence, are yet on the inner side of 
their being inseparably connected mth one underlying 
and undivided Unity. 

If, then, neither physics nor metaphysics are capable 
of finally closing the door of negation against the possible 
realization of our infinite spiritual aspirations and quench- 
less loves, does not our moral nature also furnish sohd 
ground for the positive assurance that of the seeds of 
character which in virtue of our free ethical activity we 
sow in this life we shall assuredly reap the harvest either 
here or hereafter ? It is not immediately that either sinful 
or virtuous conduct works out its inevitable retributions. 
Sin and suffering are inseparably connected, and the 
suffering is at once the expression of Divine Justice and 
of Divine Love, for only suffering heals the spiritual 
hurt which Sin has wrought. As Dr. Martineau forcibly 
puts it : 

“ Our moral nature cannot run through its own cycle in our 
experience here. It announces a righteous rule which again 
and again it brings to mind and will not suffer to be forgotten, 
but of which it does not secure the execution. It is a prophecy 
carrying its own credentials in an incipient foretaste of the end. 
but holding its realization in reserve ; and if Death gives a final 
discharge alike to the sinner and the saint, we are warranted in 
saying that Conscience has told more lies than it has ever called 
to their account.”^ 

Further, is it conceivable that that wonderful thing 
called Character,'^ which grows stronger and stronger in 

^ A Study of Religion, Vol. II. p. 388. 

® “ Strange to say, it is in old age, when we are told all is decay, 
that the sinews of the spirit are more knit for climbing than the sinews 
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a good man’s life, ’wMcli is mighty enoiigti to bear up 
patiently under all disease and trial, which no tempta- 
tion, however mighty, can divert from its course, and 
"wkich grows firmer and solider as the hodg ages and grows 
w^eaker — is it conceivable, I ask, that this spiritual nature, 
whose life and growth is by no means parallel with that 
of our mere physical structure, should at the same time 
be vitally implicated in the act of physical dissolution ? 
Is it conceivable that the prophet, or great social reformer, 
whose personality was powerful enough to initiate a move- 
ment the influence of which extends over many centuries, 
whose will possessed such spiritual force that no induce- 
ment could make it swerve a jot from its allegiance to 
Eternal Duty and Eternal Love, should break up and be 
chemically dissolved and dissipated at the stroke of an 
executioner’s axe, or because a few nails are driven into 
its physical organ and vehicle ? 

Nor can I regard it as credible that the world’s greatest 
thinkers, artists and poets, of many of whom the genius 
was only fully recognized after they had departed this 
life, should wholly vanish from the sphere of conscious 
being, and never become aware of the sincere homage of 
admiration and love which a grateful posterity delights 
to offer at their shrine. We read with joyfulness of 
spirit George Eliot’s grand utterance ; 

of the hody were in youth, and the inner man is renewed day by day 
as by an elixir of life for the effort age has to make. As we grow 
oldef, even as the intellect gets weaker and weaker, spiritual things — 
love, joy, peace, quietude, temperance — grow stronger ! All the strength 
of the past lingers in our spiritusd life as spiritual poicer — Prom a 
newspaper report of a recmt sermon by the Rev. Stopford Brooke. 

2 A 
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“O may T join llio (‘Iioir invisiblo 
()rth()S(i immortal (load who Iiv(^ a,L,aun 
III miials made bedier by tJicir }»resoma*. !” 

but bow ccrtiiiuly !uul siiddouly would tlui inighiy ebanir 
of those noble words hub; away il; for tlu; “ cboir in/'i- 
xihl.iP'' wo W('i’o to r(!:id the “olioir i(iirini.'<riin(sy Kundy 
it is bcioiuise, tbou^'li invisible;, tb(;y an; l’(;If, to be; still 
livino- with Ooel, that tbe tbe)ugbt eel' llu;m is so full eif 
inspiration anel of poe;tie; pe»we;r. 

J)ut in iulelitioii toman’s inte'lle;e;tual anel meiral nature', 
tberre is our specially .spiriluitl, e)r re;lip;ious mifure' (wliiedi 
lie;s at tbe el(;e;[K;st be;art anel (;ore; e)f our lee'iu”-); anel the; 
spiritual cemscieeusne’ss e)f cenniminion willi, anel sympathy 
freirn, tbe immanent Mte;rnal is Avith many persons the 
tirmeest basis ibr tbe*ir faith in Immerlality. The; mem; 
tlie; se;nsc 'of pe;rseni;d redatieenship tee (ieiel eh'e'pe'iis^ the 
more reeligiem tahees a stnmg anel yiteil hedel upeeu us, :inel 
Ave reealizc meere fully our pcrseenal uniem with that b(e;nial 
eSeif, tbe; Fatlien Avithiu us, emt eef Avdieese; livin'^ pre‘se;ne‘e; 
arise all our aspiratiems for trutli, iill emr iele-als ed' pe;r- 
fection, all tbeese ye;arnine’s of elivim; b>ve; whiedi raise us 
eibovo our finite sehms, tbe mem; assure'.el ;inel ceenlieU'nt 
Ave;. become that ide;as ed' ele:atb ami tiual se'p:ir:itie)u are; 
Avdmlly iuapplieablc to this ielt spiritual i-eleitieenship Avitb 
the: cteernad Oause and (jlrennxd of :ill e;xist(;n(;e. We feel 
Avith Jejsus, “lie is not tbe God of the dead, but ed tbe 
livung.”^ 

^ This insiiimiivo faiili, tlial; Dib-ilh cjuimd bniak link of 
whitdi nniUbs tin*, liuiiii mind witli lint llnivttrsal Mind, is w<*ll (‘Xprcsscd 
in telni iiiKis wliicdi Kimtrson, in his Kssay on tin*. On'r-sauJ, (|n!)l(‘S from 
■Jlmiry More, tko thoughfcfui riahjiiist of the snventeeuth century: 
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It is not merely or chiefly for Ms own individual 
satisi action that man hopes for and believes in a Here- 
al ter ; it is not from egoistic motives that many noble 
souls cling witli such tenacity to the idea of Immortality: 
it, is rather because they feel that the Divinity which is 
imiiKUK'ut in their own consciousness would he baffled, 
confounded and disappointed, if this short life were all. 
All tlirougli the process of Evolution, Matter and Mecha- 
nism ha,ve appeared to be subservient to the advent of 
li uman self-cousciousncss — of a being of “ wise discourse, 
looking Ixd'ore and after,” and capable of ever-increasing 
])articipatioii in J )ivinc Thought and Divine Love. Shall, 
then, this self-rovcdation of God in the human conscious- 
lu^ss, to which all the earlier stages of biological deve- 
lopimait have slowly but surely led up, suddenly and 
irrationally break off just when the finite mind has 
awakened to a clear sense of its essential relationship to 
the Universal Mind, and is standing, with yearning gaze, 
<m the thre.shold of tlio infinite possibilities and hopes 
w'hiGi the felt immanence of the Eternal appears to at 
oiUH^ disclose and guarantee ? Shall the curtain of Death 
suddenly fall, and ])rcmaturely end for ever the opening 
drama at' man’s spiritual career, leaving it wholly incom- 
prehensible why this gradual ascent in the scale of life, 
tills emergence of caiiacitics and affections wMch tran- 
scend all finitude, should abruptly terminate in this sorry 

‘‘lint sGuls that of ]ii« own <^^00(1 life partake, 

Ihi lovuft as liift own self; dear as his eye 
I'hey arc to liiin : he’ll never tlicDL forsake : 

WhtGi they shall tlic, then God himself shall die; 

Th<;y live, tluiy live in Most eternity/' 
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fiasco, wMcli leaves matter and mechanism after all the 
real masters of the situation, — the lords, and not, as 
heretofore, the servants of the spirit’s higher life ? 

For myself, I eaimot believe that Death will thus 
falsify the prophetic presentiments of the Intellect, the 
Conscience and the Heart, and I will bring my treat- 
ment of this subject to a close with the following sober 
and forcible words by Prof. J. Fiske which give clear 
expression to my own conclusion : 

“ The more thoroughly we comprehend that process of Evolu- 
tion by which things have come to be what they are, the more 
we are likely to feel that to deny the everlasting persistence of 
the spiritual element in man is to roh the whole process of its 
meaning. It goes far towards putting us to permanent intel- 
lectual confusion, and I do not see that any one has as yet 
alleged, or is ever likely to allege, a sufficient reason for our 
accepting so dire an alternative. For my own part, therefore, I 
believe in the immortality of the soul, not in the sense in which 
I accept the demonstrable truths of science, but as a supreme 
act of faith in the reasonableness of God’s work.”’ 

The general result, then, to which the thoughts which 
I have sought to express in these Lectures lead, is this : 
that while our felt dependence on the Absolute, and the 
rational need of the eternal creative causality of the 
Absolute to explain, not only the existence of the infinite 
series of dynamic energies which make up the universe, 
but also their organic unity, compel the mind to a belief 
in the reality of One Self-existent Ground and Cause 
for the evolving universe, it is in the progressive* dis- 
cernment of the universal and authoritative ideals of 

^ Man’s Destiny, p. 115, 
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trntli, beauty and goodness, that the essential nature 
and character of the. immanent God is revealed within 
us. We are differentiations of His Substance, and in 
’the universal elements of our higher life His Being and 
(>,ur being are at one, for what is the Ideal in us is the 
eternally Heal in Him. In our most exalted rational, 
ethical and spiritual experiences we immediately feel the 
ju-esence, the sympathy, and the absolute worth and 
authority of the Divine and the Eternal. 

The rumm (Pcirc of this eternal series of differentia- 
tions of God’s substance appears to be, that, when the 
lilting stage of evolution is reached, rational spirits, who 
in their higher nature share His essential life, but as indi- 
viduals have a delegated freedom of will, may of their own 
voluntary choice respond to the injunctions and invitations 
of the indw(illing Eternal, and so enter into ever closer 
personal intimacy and co-operation with Him. Though 
in the lower stages of mechanical evolution the immanent 
(UKU-gy of God compels the action of the monads of nature 
l)y what we call physical necessity, yet this mechanical 
chai-acter of the lowest forms of God’s self-manifestation 
in the cosmos is simply the indispensable prior condition 
of a corning superstructure of rational and moral freedom. 
In the case of the self-conscious soul, the Eternal no 
longer wholly deals with it through necessity (either 
physical or psychical), but appeals to it, through its 
))rogri\ssive Ideals, to throw in its lot with the essential 
being: and aims of the Universal Spirit of the Cosmos. 
Hence arises a felt personal relationship between the 
dependent soul and the Father within it — a relationship 
based on the fact that man in his higher experiences 
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attains some conscious apprehension of the Infinite, feels 
aspirations and affections which have nothiug finite in 
their nature. 

And so the faith inevitably tends to arise that God, 
who gives to man this moral freedom and tliis advancing’ 
insight into His Perfections, will open up for liim an 
unlimited possibility of rising above tlic finite and the 
temporal, and of enjoying eternally in iiun-easing nu'asure 
that intimacy and sympathy witli Himself to whidi 
man’s life on earth is only the propiedeutic stage. Tlio 
infinite ciipacities and aspirations of man, as Pourrier 
said, predict his destiny ; and we can well imagine that, 
in view of the highest good of conscious union with 
Himself, the Eternal has been willing to saitrifice to a 
large extent the lower good of unvaried ])i!r.sonal easi; 
and comfort, in order that through the indispensable 
path of trial, temptation, suffering and sorrow, man may 
at length, by his own voluntary choice and effort, attain 
to spiritual blessedness, to that liarmonious inter-eoni- 
mnnion of tlie human and the Divine, which, only tlu'. 
freely proffered Grace of God, and the free and pca’sistent 
response of the huiiian will can ultimately realize!. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to say a few words on that 
immediate consciousness of God which, in my view, is 
so important an element in religious faith. Believing, 
as I profoundly do, that all wholly satisfying and effec- 
tive religious belief arises out of the immediate feeling 
of God’s sclf-rcvcaling presence in our consciousM(>ss, 
these Lectures will, in my view, have failed of tluiir 
main purpose, if they have not had some slight flavour . 
of that “ Divine philosophy ” which the poet Milton 
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found so “charming”; that is, if they have not helped 
my hearers and myself to realize more vividly, and to 
helieve in more unreservedly, that ideal side of our being 
'in wliich Gnd, as it were, lends a portion of His eternal 
life to us that we may by earnest thought and action 
make it at length our very own. If they have at all 
succeeded in rendering this “eternal” aspect of our 
liiglK'i- thoughts and sentiments more truly real to us, I 
doubt not they will have conduced to a firmer belief in 
(!od and to a clearer insight into His character. If so, 
tli(iy Avill also have', stimulated us to so use our moral 
j'fc'odom as to ris<'. above the atmosphere of low personal 
desires and ambitious which clouds the spiritual insight 
of the. soul, and to avoid of all things the hardening 
s(dlishness (the only real Devil and Hell in the cosmos) 
■which incapacitates the finer fibres of our heart and 
mind for vibi-ating to the throbbing of that Eternal and 
Universal Love which is the life-pulse of the universe, 
whose. unr(.‘sist('.d influence in human souls makes the 
musi(! of the world. 

spiritual Love is intuitively discerned to hold the 
higluist, pla<;o among the Ideals which testify to the 
immamiuce of the Eternal in the self-consciousness of 
man; and th(>. bright and hopeful feature in modern 
<uvilization is tlu; widespread practical recognition of the 
suprmrui divinity of this unifying sentiment which, in 
1h(i view of th(5 founder of Christianity, is synonymous 
witluGod. The power of this deep actuating principle 
is proving altogfither too strong for the restraining bonds 
of ladigioxis Dogmatism, and is shattering all theological 
eiH'ods which refuse to expand in accordance with its 
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etornnl and, thcrefrire, anthoritative claims. By many 
cultured persons at the present time this destruction of 
“ orthodox ” dogmas by the expansive force of broad 
humanitarian sympathies is supposed to involve the dis- 
solution of Theistic faith, and tlio coming roplacomei^it 
of churches by schools of high art and by societies for 
ethical culture. But, unless I Iiavc in these Lecture-; 
gone altogether astray from the truth, this very recog- 
nition of the intrinsic supremacy of I>ovo among tlie 
springs of hmufin action, so far from Ixnng indicative of 
the disint<'gi'ation and decay of Ethical Tiieism, is simply 
the outward sign that the living spirit of religious faith 
is liberating itself from the outworn formulas which now 
so often cramp and stifle its fn'.e expi’(;ssion. The theo- 
logy which is based on external and miraculously-attested 
Revelation has readied an apologelic and tottering stag(g 
and its downfall is evidently drawing near ; but in its 
place is uprising a theology sublime and b(;autifid — a 
theology which rests upon the indestructible! foundations 
of the felt immanence of the Kt(!rn:d God in man’s purest 
and noblest ideals, and on the consciousncjss of ,sym; :i- 
thetic re.sponse from the indwelling Ealhor to all aspira- 
tions and efforts through which man secfks to realize; in 
character and conduct that implicit divinity wlii<;h at 
once links man to God and all men to each other in 
closest brotherhood. 

To this Theistic faith of tlie futui-e the present fruitful 
study of the great religions of the world is richly, (ton- 
tributing ; for as accurate scholarship and philoso])hie 
acumen penetrates to the central formative princij)l(!s of 
each of these influential religions, this principle is found 
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to spring from true spiritual insight in some deeply reli- 
gious soul. These faiths, it is beginning to be clearly 
,seen, derive their life and power from the recognizing 
and emphasizing of some important aspect of the self- 
revelation of the Eternal in the rational, ethical and 
spiritual self-consciousness of man;^ and if the Theism 

^ In illustration of this truth, it is Tory interesting and significant to 
have the testimony of one of the most cultured and religious minds 
among the Hindoos, viz. of Mr. Jrotap Chunder Mozoomdar, the present 
leader of the Erahmo-Somaj or universal-religion movement in India, 
who, in the course of his Parewell Address, given on Dec. 5th, 1893, 
in the Arlington Street Church, Boston, U.S.A., on his way home from 
the Parliament of Eeligions in Chicago, says : “ I maintain that this 
simple religion which I have tried to lay before you has the power of 
absorbing to itself all the resources of all the great religions. Believing 
in nothing more complex than that God is and that he is good, that he 
is near and that he is loving ; believing in nothing more complex than 
that you are my sisters, my brothers, and my friends, — I have the 
spiritual wealth of all the great religions that ever flourished. What 
is there in the enthusiasm and energy of Islam that I cannot accept ? 
What ails my liberal religion that I cannot assimilate that energy, 
that fidelity, that monotheistic influence, that obedience to the laws of 
God ? What ails me that I cannot assimilate the marvellous benevo- 
lence of Buddhism, — its self-conquest, its kindness to man and beast 
alike, its tolerance, its equality of men and women, its poverty and 
simplicity h What is the matter with my simple theistic principles 
that I cannot absorb the wonderful insight of the Hindu into the 
spiritual constitution of the universe? Why should I not learn from 
him that introspection by which in his own sonl he beholds the glori- 
ous manifestation of his supreme Brahma ? Why should not I learn 
from Mm the law of self-renunciation, of absolute self-forgetfulness, and 
his devotion in life and death to the search for the glorious purposes o 
God tnd the carrying of them out ? Why should I not sing the swel- 
ling Psalms of David, which have reverberated for so many centuries ? 
And when we think of Christ and his beloved Father, is there anything 
that can keep me hack from the love of Jesus, the Son of Man? .... All 
the treasures of all scriptures that teach the dealings of God are mine.’’ 
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associated "witli tie name of Jesus of Nazareti is destined, 
as I believe it is, to be tie cosmopolitan faith in which 
all religious souls will finally concur, this will be for no, 
other reason than that the profound ethical and spiritual 
experience of Jesus revealed to him that the essence ®f 
the indwelling Eternal, and, therefore, the highest ideal 
that man can seek to realize, is sympathetic, self-sacri- 
ficing Love. 

And what maxes the faith of Jesus, not simply a phi- 
losophical theory, but a soul-satisfying religion, is that 
this supreme immanent principle of Love is with him no 
merely abstract quality in which all good spirits share, 
but is a living concrete reality whose actuating presence 
in the soul carries with it a sense of personal relationship 
between the human spirit and the Eternal of so real and 
intimate a character, that the intimacy of finite souls 
with each other is but the finite reflex and image of this 
fundamental divine experience. It is, indeed, a truth 
which every ^deeply- feeling and deeply- thinking mind 
cannot fail to recognize, that no human love is of the truly 
spiritual and eternal sort if it does not contain, as an 
integral factor, the sense of a still deeper relationship to 
the Eternal Self, or, as Jesus expresses it, to the Father 
within us. As the poet Lovelace says, in the graceful 
love-song from which I have before quoted, he could 
not love his sweetheart so much loved he not honour 
more,” so all true friends feel, with more or less vivid- 
ness, that their friendship would lack its most essential 
element, did it not involve a sense of deeper personal 
intimacy on the part of each with the Absolute Eeality, 
the Eternal Friend. 
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We experience tlie feeling of this Divine Presence at 
the very heart of our profoundest philosophic thinking, 
.in each act of resolute devotion to moral principle, and 
with special intensity in every act of self-surrender to 
the promptings of Humanity and Love. If this Abso- 
lute Presence which meets us face to face in the most 
momentous of our life’s experiences, which pours into 
our fainting wills the elixir of new life and strength, and 
into our wounded hearts the balm of a quite infinite sym" 
pathy, cannot fitly be called a Personal Presence, it is 
only because this word 'personal is too poor, and carries 
with it associations too human and too limited, to ade- 
quately express this profound God-consciousness. But 
we cannot spare the word “personal” in this connection, 
for we have no higher term ; and if we part with it, our 
description must needs sink to a lower level. And as I 
have before endeavoured to show, it is quite possible to 
retain all the essential and positive elements which this 
word connotes apart from those negative and limiting 
features which necessarily appertain to our finite experi- 
ences, and thus to discern in the highest forms of human 
personality a true, though not exhaustive, revelation of 
the nature of the Perfect Personality of God.^ 

^ In the Address by Mr. Mozoomdar from which I have quoted 
above, there occurs the following striking utterance on this relation 
between the prophet’s personality and the personality of God ; “ The 
personality of God, without which spiritual religion is impossible, is a 
trutfi which is revealed by human personality. The personality of 
man is a unique thing, and that alone enables us to reach the higher 
Personality from which these little units that we are have come. 

Human personality unfolds the great personality of God What 

would Christianity be without the central personality of Christ, and 
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From this point of view, Eeligion and Ethics are, as 
we saw in the Seventh Lecture, most intimately asso- 
ciated ; and ethical endeavour loses, I believe, a most 
important source of its own vitality if it dissociates itself 
from tliat sense of personal relationship to, and co-opera* 
tion with, the Soul of souls, which dissipates pcissimistic 
gloom, and kindles in the lieart of the social refoniu'r 
an immortal trust and hope which no frowns of soci(;ty, 
and no failures and disappointments, can wholly quench.^ 

tlio gro.'it apostil IS wlio woi-kcd out Ins wonticrful teacliings? It is 
tlieso ( Jodliko men, tlios(3 incarnations of God, tlicso cinbodinients of 
tlic 'J)ivino Personality, that have made religion to mo a jier.sonal 
matter. Our sorrows are so real, our sulferings are so pressing, tlnit 
W(‘, liastcn to some pe.rsonality whore tlierc is syinjiathy, where*, thero 
is lovo for distress, blessing for misery, coin I ort for pain, ami Inhaling 
fur disease; and those personalities, whmi th(‘.y arc gotily, w-ork in the 
name, of the Supremo Iverson whose servants and whose representatives 
they are.” 

^ I liave given further reasons for this conclusion in an A(ldn‘s.s 
delivered at the opening of the Session of Maucliester New College., 
October, 1892, ou the (question, “Are Ethics and Theology vitally 
connected 
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I New Series, Nos. 1 — 21, each 3s. 

I Yols. 1. IL III. lY. V. YI. and YIL, 
each 13s. « 

MONTEFIORE (C. G.) Orig’in and 

Growth of Religion as illustrated by 
j the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. 

I (The Hibbert Lectures, 1892.) 2nd 
i . Edition. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6<^. Cheap 
i Edition, 3s. ^d. 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, Soiith Frederick Street, Edinh^irgli; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
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Mosheh Ben Shesheth’s Com- 
mentary on Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
h]dit(*d from a Bodleian with a 
Translation and Notes, byS.R. Driver, 
•'bvo, sowed. 3s. 

OLDENBERG (Prof. H.) Buddha; 

his Idle., his Doetrine, his Order. By 
l)r. Hermann 01den])erg, Professor at 
the University of Berlin. Translated 
])y lloey, M.A. 8vo, cloth gilt. 

1 ks. 

PERRIN (R. S.) Religion of Philo- 
sophy (Th(^), or th(‘, Unilicatiori of 
Kno\vl(ulg(‘. : a, (JonijKirison of tlie chief 
Philosophi<;al and Iteligions Systems 
of tlie, World. iSvo, (doth. IGs. 

PFLEIDERER (0.) Paulinism : a 

C/onirihution ioiJi«‘, History of Primi- 
tive Christian Th(‘.ology. dj’anslated 
))y hi. INditrs. 2nd hMition, 2 vols. 
•Svo, (doth. 12s. 

— — Philosophy of Religion on 

the Basis of its History. (Vols. I. XL 
Hishay of tin*, PiuIoso[)hy of Keligion 
from Spiiiozii to the Id’esent Day; 
Vois. 111. IV. Ce-mdioSpeculativo 
Philosophy of Ihdigion.) Translated 
hy Professor Alan Menzi(^s and tin; 
itev. Alox. St(!wai't. Com|>hde in 4 
vols. Svo, (doth. Each Gs. 

— Lectures on the Influence of 

the .Apostle. Paid on the Develop- 
ment (d' { diristianity. Translated by 
the. Iu‘V. J. Predoihd'v Smith. (n,iblK3rt 
Lei’tures, i-SSf).) 2nd Edition. 8vc), 
(doth. 10s. iVl. ((die:ip Edition, 
:k Ga/.) 


PRINCE (J. D., Ph.D., Professor 

of Semitic Languages in the New 
York University) A Critical Com- 
mentary on the Book of Daniel 
Designed especially for Students of 
the English Bible. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
9.S*. nett. 

Protestant Commentary on the 
New Testament; with general and 
special Introductions. Edited by Pro- 
fessors P. W. Schmidt and F. von 
Holzendorff. Translated from the 
third German Edition by the Rev. 
F. H. Jones, B.A. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 

( Vide Theological Translation Fund.) 
Each (js. 

Psalterium Tetraglottum, Greece, 
Syriace, Chaldaice, Latine ex Cock 
Vat. ct Siniat. Groecis, Ambrosiano, 
Syriaco, Amiat. Latino, et Lagard. 
Targum curavit Dr. E. Nestle. 360 
pages. 4to, cloth. 18^. 

QUARRY (Rev. J.) Genesis and 

its Authorship. Two Dissertations. 
2nd Edition, with notice of Animad- 
versions of the Bishop of Natal. 8vo,. 
cloth. 12s. 

RENAN (E.) On the Influence of 

the Institutions, Thought, and Culture 
of Rome on Christianity and the 
Development of the Catholic Church. 
Translated by the Rev. Charles Beard. 
(Plil.ihert Lectures, 1880.) 8vo, cloth. 
lOs. 6d. (Cheap Edition, 3rcl Edition,. 
3.^. 6d.) 

vide also Spinoza, Essays. 


— ridt^ also Proli,'stant Commentary. 

PIKLER (Jul.) The Psyeholog-y of 

tlui Btditd' ill Ohjective, Kxi.stence. 
Part I."' 8v(», {.doth. 4.s*. (ul. 


\ RENOUF (P. le Page) On the 

Religion of Ancient Egypt. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1879.) 3rd Edition. 8vo, 
cloth. 10s. 6^7. (CheapEdition,3s. 6c?.)' 


POOLE (Reg. Lane) Illustrations 

of the History of Mediawal Thought 
in th(‘ ’DfijiaitriHaits of Therdogy and 
I‘Ic(desia,sti(ad Ikjlitics. 8vo, cloth. 
10s. Ga/. 


REVILLE (Dr. A.) Prolegomena 

of the History of Religions. With 
an Introduction by Professor F. Max 
Muller. 8 VO, cloth. {Vide Theo- 
logical Translation Fund.) 6s. 


14, Hull' id fa Oovuit CUmlm, London; 20, Boufh Fruhrich Street, Edinhurgli; 

and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
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REVILLE (Dr. A.) On the Native 

Rcli'^ions of Mexico and Peru. Trans- 
lated by tlie llcv. P. H. Wickstciid. 
(Hilibert Lectures, 1884. ) 8 vo, cloth. 
lOs. £)d. (Cheap Edition, 3.s’. M.) 
The Devil : his Origin, Great- 
ness, and Decadence. Translated from 
tlie Frencdi. 2nd Edition. (Jrown 
8 VO, cloth. 2,s. 

— - The Song* of Songs, conimonly 
called tlie Song of Solomon, or tin*. 
Canticle. Translale<I from tin* 
.h''rench. Crown 8vo, clotli. Is. G/L 

RHYS (Prof. J.) On the Origin 

and Growth of lleligion as illn.stratcMl 
hy (-eltic I Icjithe.ndom. (Ilibhert 
Lectures, 1 88G.) 8 vo, cloth, 10 k. G^/. 
(Clicap Edition, 3k. GrZ.) 

ROBINSON (Alex., B.D., formerly 

Minister of the Ikirisli of Kilmun, 
Argyh'sliire) A Stmly of the Saviour 
in tlm Newer Light, or, A Pnisent- 
day Study of Jc^siis Christ. 2nd 
Edition, ilevised form. Dtuny 8vo, 
cloth. 7k. M .. 

“Ttisn, lilV, of the Fomidia of ChriNl.i.'iiiity, 
with tlHj miriuMilmiH ]»art oniiticd, or ratioiKil* 
hstically c.xphiiiicd away very iniKdi in Ihn inanin'r j 
<ir Rciiaii. Mr. Uoliiiisoii himviuh to liavc? Imoii 
led to Ids jmrsnnt vit.^ws largely hy an (‘..xaniin.ation 
ol' tlui discreijancicis ])ciwe.(‘u the Kourth (iosjud 
nnd tho Syiio|)ti(;s, and he. pmsonts i\mn in a 
(dear, tcm|u!rati!, and n5V(‘rciid tonn.” — Aiuulenuf. 

“As to tin*, book its(‘ir, it is ondiioutly read- 
a,]>lc, displaying c.oininand of language without 
lloworino.ss, and insight into charaolur that avoids 
iii(d.aphy.si(;al hair-splitting. "-“-C'A/wf/t (Uizi'llv. 
“■The point of vi{j\v tbronghout is vary imndi 

iliai of I’l'of, iMIoidcre.r and Dr. Martinwiu 

! t is n,u h(»u(!St atU'.in])t founded on indtgM'iuhMii 
ihonght and study to sec tlie human life of Je.su.s 
as it was." 'Inquirer. 

“ Here is a bof)k written in tin* most nweveml 
spirit, whi<‘,h, to a Stuithron, seems to <lo a good 
d(\*i,l to restore tlie human iuterest in dcHUH 
( dirist tliat has, to a largti extent, been evaxiorated 
from tlni story by pressure of <logma and theo- 
logical reliidng ; and what we learn from the 
Preface, is that Mr Uoliinson, called to account 
by the Deneral Assembly, declined to <li.savow 
Ids idtias or his method, and was east out of the 
(diiireli ol' Seotlaml ." — /nnulan Rmriew, 

“Th<! b(»ok is a gemiinely honest proiluction, 
l.lu* work of a man supreimdy desirous of getting 
at the truth, and fully resolved at all (.m.sts to 

ch'.ave loyally to it There is tlirougbout it 

a line devotional spirit and it lifts into proinineiice 
the Idgb moral idi^as of Christianity. AVc^//b/vi^ 
(J/fstrver. 

14, llnnrldtd Strentj OorcfU Ganlati, Lonu 
and 7, Rrotu 


I Norgaic.^ 

SADLER (Rev. Dr.) Prayers for 

Chrislhin Worshija Ci'owii 8v'>,(:I(dh. 

I 3k. Gr/. 

Closet Prayers, Original 

Compiled. ISmo, chd-h. Ik. Gm/. 

SCHRADER (Prof. E.) The Cimei- , 

form In.sc,ri[>tions and the OM Tf.-iu. 
ment. Translabul from ih<‘ 2ml 
Enlarged EdiUon, wilh Additfruio by 
the Author, and an Intnuluctiou liy 
t,h(* Rev. Owen (t Whit (‘hoii.'tg M.A. 

2 vols. (V<d. 1. <mly K'lld with < om 
plcto Sots of the. adiei dogieal 4’rans 
! lation fhnid.) With a. Map. 

I cloth. Ea(‘h G.k. ( 17^0 a'hetdogjeal 

I Translation h'und.) 

j SCHURMAN (J. Gould) Kantian 

lhthi(’H and the Ethics of Evolution. 
1882. 8 VC), e.loih. ok. 

— The Ethical Import of Dar- 

winism. ( trown 8vo, eiotli. ok. 

! SHARPE (Samuel) History of the 

IlcLrciw Nation and its Literature. 
With an Appcunli.K on the Ib-brew 
(hu’ijnology. nth Edition, (’rown 
8vo, (doth. 4k. G7. 

— Critical Notes on the Autho- 

ri/K*d Engli.sh Version of the New 
Te.stamcmt. 2ml Efiition. 12mo, 
doth. Is. (}(L 

— Short Notes to accompany a 

Rcviflcul Translation of the Hrbrew 
FcripturcH. 12mo, clotli. Ik. Gf/. 

indr. Barnabas, Bible, 4'(‘stainc*nt. 

SMITH (H. W.) Sidee.ted and e.om 
jiilcd ])y >— 

Modern Thoughts on Life and Con- 
duct. A ('olhu'tiun of above 
400 Extraeds, desigm;^! to bring 
into promimuHtc the. permanent 
(thuiuuiLs which go to make and 
impn^vc our social life, (.h’own 
8vo, clotli gilt, Gk. 

An Edition, extra gilt, prinhe! 

on antique paper. Tk. 

n; 20 FraRrick Hlrcd^ I'kltiihnrtjh ; 
IStract, Oxford. 
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JMITH (H. W.)- continued. I 

Modern Thoug*lits on Religion and 
Culture. A Collection of the 
Kecorded Ilcliefs and Aspirations 
of I.eadcrs of Tlioiight in the 
Kirietconth Century, especially 
Illustrating the Transforming 
Inilneiice of Science on Religion 
and Morals. 340 pages. Crown 
" 8vo, cloth gilt. Gs*. 

JPEIRS (Rev. E. B.), v/ide Kittclj 
History of the lie! )rews, A^'^ol. 11. 

{ FENCER (Herbert) First Prin- 

ciplc.s. loth Thoiisjind, with an Ap- 
pendix. Svo, cloth. IG^s. 

— The Principles of Biolog'y. 

*J V(»ls. Gih Tlious.'uid. Svo, clotli. 
Vol. I. Kevised and gr(‘.a,tly enlarged. 
iSs. Vol. 11. KSs. ' 

The Principles of Psycho- 
logy. 5th Thousand. 2 vols. Svo, 
(doth, 3Gs. 

........... The Principles of Sociology. 

Vol. I. Part 1, The Data of Bocio- 
logy, It'irt 2, Tlio Inductions of Socio- 
logy ; I’art 3, Domestic Institutions. 
•Uh, I'housaml, ivA'ise,d and enlarged. 
Svo, cloth. 21s. 

- The saiiii*. Ahd. II. Part 4, Cere- 
numial Institutions; I^irt 5, Political 
Institutions. 3n’d Thousand. Svo, 
(dotli. 1 Ss. 

The Principles of Sociology. 

Vol. HI. Part n, Kcudesiastical Insti- 
tutions; iV.rt 7, Professiomil Insti- 
tutions; Part Sj Domestic Institu- 
tions. 2nd Thousand. Svo, cloth. 
IGs. 

— The Principles of Ethics. 

Vol I. Part 1, Th(‘. Data of Pthica ; 
Part 2, Tin*. Inductions of Ethics; 
It'irt 3, The Ethics of Individual Life. 
2nd Tliousa,ud. Bvo, cloth. 15.s\ 

— — The Principles of Ethics. 

Vol 11. Itart 4, Justice; Part 5, 
i\h*gaiiv(i IDindicencc*.; Part G, Positive 
IDmdicenc.e; Appendices. Demy Svo, 
clotli. 12s. i]d. 


Also to he had separately: 

SPENCER Herbert) Ecclesiastical 

Institutions. Being Part 6 of the 
Principles of Sociology. 2nd Thou- 
sand. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

Ethics. Parts 2 and 3. Svo, 

cloth. 7s. 

Justice. Being Part 4 of the 

Principles of Ethics. 2nd Thousand. 
Svo, cloth. Ss. 

Various Fragments. Uniform 

in library binding. Demy Svo, cloth. 
4s, 


— The Study of Sociology. 

Library Edition (21st Thousand), with 
a Postscript. Svo, cloth. 10s. 6cZ. 

— Education. Intellectual, Moral, 
and Physical. 7th Thousand. Svo, 
cloth. 6s. 

— The same, cheaper Edition. 39 th 
Thousand, 12mo, cloth. 2s. M. 

— Essays : Scientific, Political, and 
Speculative. A new Edition, re- 
arranged with additional Essays. 3 
vols. Svo, cloth. (Each 10s.) 30s. 

— Social Statics. Abridged and 
revised, together with The Man v. 
The State. Svo, cloth. 10s. 

Also separately : 

— The Man versus The State. 

13fch Thousand. Sewed. Is. 

— A Rejoinder to Professor 

Weisniann. Sewed. Is. 

— Reasons for Dissenting from 

the Philosophy of M. Comte. Sewed. 

U. 

— The Inadequacy of Natural 

Selection. Sewed. Is. 

— Descriptive Sociology, or 

Groups of Sociological Pacts. Com- 
piled and abstracted by Professor 
D. Duncan, of Madras, Dr. Richard 
Scheppig, and James Collier. Folio, 
hoards. No. L English. 18s. 


M, llmridta BM, Govimt Garden, London; 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
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SPENCER (Herbert) Descriptive 
Sociology. jSo. 2. Ancient Ameri- 
can Races. 1 Qs, 

]^o. 3. Lowest Races, Ne- 

gritto Races, Polynesians. 
18a. 

2s 0 . 4:. African Races. 16a. 

No. 5. Asiatic Races. 18a. 

No. 6. American Races. 18a. 

No. 7. Hebrews and Phoe- 
nicians. 21a. 

No. 8. The French Civili- 
zation. 30a. 

Collins (F. H.) An Epitome 

of the Synthetic Philosophy. By F. 
Howard Collins. Being a Digest of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Works. 4th 
Edition, the Synthetic Philosophy 
completed. With a Preface by Her- 
bert Spencer. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 

Drey (S.) Herbert Spencer’s 

Theory of Religion and Morality. 
By Sylvan Drey. 8vo, sewed, la. 

A Theory of Life de- 
duced from the Evolution Philosophy. 
Demy 8vo, sewed, la. 

Thompson (D, G.) Herbert 

Spencer ; his Life, Writings, and 
Philosophy. By Daniel Greenleaf 
Thompson, Author of “ A System of 
Psychology,” ‘‘The Problem of Evil,” 
“The Religious Sentiments of the 
Human Mind,” etc. la. 

SPINOZA. Four Essays by Profes- 
sors Land, Van Yloten, and Kuno 
Fischer, and by E. Renan. Edited 
by Professor Knight, of St. Andrews. 
Crown 8 VO, cloth. 5a. 

STEPHENS (Georg-e) Professor 

Bugge’s Studies on Northern Mytho- 
logy examined. Illustrations. 8vo, 
cloth. 8a. 

The Runes, Whence came 

they? 4to, sewed, 6a. 


STOKES (G. J.) The Objectivity 

of Truth. 8 VO, cloth. 5a. 

STOKES (Whitley) Old Irish Glos- 
saries. Cormac’s Glossary. O’Da- 
voran’s Glossary. A Glossary to tfie 
Calendar of Oingus the Culdee. 
Edited, with an Introduction •and 
Index. 8vo, cloth. 10a. 6d. 

Middle-Breton Hours. Edited, 

with a Translation and Glossary. 8vo, 
boards. 6 a. 

The Creation of the World* 

A Mystery in Ancient Cornish. 
Edited, with Translations and Notes. 
8vo, cloth. 6a. 

STRACK (H. L.) Hebrew Gram- 
mar. Paradigms, Literature, Chresto- 
mathy, and Glossary. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 4a. 6cZ. 

STRAUSS (Dr. D. F.) Life of Jesus; 

for the People. The Authorized 
English Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
Reduced to lOa. 6d. per set. 

STUART (Jas.) Principles of Chris- 
tianity: being an Essay towards a 
more correct Apprehension of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, mainly Soteriological. 
636 pp. 8 VO, cloth. (Published at 
12a. 6d,) 7s. 6d. 

SUFFIELD, Life of the Rev. Robert 

Rudolph, Author of “The Crown of 
Jesus.” Photogravure Portrait. Cr. 
8vo, cloth. 4a. 6c?. 

Talmud of Jerusalem. Translated 
for the first time into English by Dr. 
Moses Schwab, of the Biblioth^que 
Nationals, Paris. Vol. I. The Trea- 
tise of Berakhoth (Blessings). Fools- 
cap 4to, served, 9a. 

TAUCHNITZ’S Eng’lish New Testa- 
ment. Authorized Version ; with 
Introduction, and various Readings 
from the Three most celebrated Manu- 
scripts of the Original Greek Text, 
j By C. Tischendorf. 12mo, sewed. 
I la. %d . ; cloth, 2a. 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick Street, Edinlurgh; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
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TAYLER (Rev. John James) An 

Attfunpt to ascertain tlie Character of 
tlH‘, Fonrtli (ilospel, (^specially in its 
relation to the first Three. 2nd Edi- 
%itiori. 8 VO, cloth. 5.s‘, 

TAYLOR (Rev. C.) The Dirg’e of I 

(JT>h(doth ill Kccles. xii. discussed and 
literally interpreted, 8vo, cloth, ds, 

TAYLOR (Rev, Dr. J.) The Mas^ 

sor(‘-tic Text and th(‘. Ancient Versions 
of th(‘. 'Rook of Micah, Crown Svo, 
cloth, n.s*. 

Ten Services of Public Prayer, 

taki'ii in Substance from tlie Common 
Ih'a.ycr for Christian 'Worship, with a 


Catalogue, 1 3 

few additional Prayers for particular 
Days. 8 VO, cloth, 2s, ; or 32nio, 

cloth, I 5 . 

Ten Services of Public Prayer, 

with Special Collects. 8vo, cloth, 
3s, ; or 32nio, cloth, Is. ^d. 

Psalms and Canticles. 8vo, 

cloth. Is. 6d 

the same, with Anthems. 8vo, 

cloth, 2s. 

Testament (The New). Translated 
from Grieshach’s Text by S. Sharpe, 
Author of The History of Egypt.’’ 
14th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 
Is. 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND 
LIBRARY. 


A Scries of Translations by which the best results of recent Theological 
investigations on the Continent, conducted without reference to 
doctrinal considerations, and with the sole purpose of arriving at 
truth, are placed within reach of English Readers. 

These Volumes are now reduced to Qs, Vohome, 


BAUR (F. C.) Church History of the 
thirst Thr(‘.t‘, (kuituriciS. Trans- 
lated from tlio Third German 
Edition. Edited hy ilic Ilev. 


Allan I\bmzies. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1 2s. 

— Paul, the Apostle of Jesus 
('hri.st, bis Liie and Work, 
bis l<lpist]<*s ;ind Doctrine. A 
Contribution to a Critical ITistory 
of I’riinitive, Christianity. 2nd 
Edition, Py the- Itcv. Allan 
Mcmziits. 2 vols, 12s, 

BLEEK’S Lectures on the Apoca- 
lypse. kMite.d ])y the llev. Dr. 
S. Davidson, "'(is. 

EWALD (H.) Commentary on the 
itoplH'ts of the- Old Testament. 
Translate.d by the Rev. J. Erede- 
riek Smith, f) vols, 8vo. Each 6s. 

— Commentary on the Psalms. 
Translated Ijy the Ibw. E. John- 
son, M. A, 2 vols. 8vo. Each 
Gs. 


EWALD (H.) Commentary on the 
Eook of Job, with Translation by 
Professor H. Ewald. Translated 
from the German hy the Rev. 
J. Frederick Smith, 8vo. 6s. 

HAUSRATH (Professor A.) History 
of the New Testament Times. 
The Time of Jesus. By Dr. A. 
Hausrath, Professor of Theology, 
Heidelberg. Translated, with 
the Author’s sanction, from the 
Second German Edition, by the 
Revs. C. T. Poynting and P. 
Quenzer. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 

vide end of List of this Series, 

KEIM (Th.) History of Jesus of 
Nazara, Considered in its con- 
nection with the National 
Life of Israel, and related in 
detail. Translated hy Arthur 
Ransom and the Rev. E. M. 
Geldart. 6 vols. 8vo. Each 
6s. (Vol. I. is not sold sepa- 


M, Ifairir.tlu Hlirvf Oovent CUmlm, London; 20, South Frederich Street, Edinburgh; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford, 
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THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY — continued. 


rately, and can only be had when j 
a complete Set of the Work | 
is ordered.) | 

KUENEN (A.) The Religion of Israel 
to the fall of the Jewish State. 
Translated by A. H. May. 2nd 
Edition. 3 toIs. 8vo. 18s, 

PFLEIDERER (Professor 0.) The 

Philosophy of Eeligion on the 
Basis of its History. Translated 
by the Eev. Allan Menzies, and 
the Eev. Alex. Stewart, of Dun- 
dee. 4voIs. Svo, cloth. Each 6a. 

Paulinlsm ; a contribution to the 

History of Primitive Christian 
Theology. Translated by E. 
Peters. 2nd Edition. 2 vols. 
Svo. 12s. 

Protestant Commentary on the New 
Testament; with General and 
Special Introductions to the 
Books, by Lipsius, Holsten, 
Lang, Pfleiderer, Holtzman, Hil- 
genfeld, and others. Translated 
by the Rev. E. H. Jones. 3 vols. 
8vo. Each 6a. 


REVILLE (Rev. Br.) Prolegomena of 
the History of Eeligion. With 
Introduction by Professor Max 
Muller. Svo, 6s. / 

SCHRADER (Professor E.) The Cwiei- 
form Inscriptions and the Old 
Testament. Translated by the 
Eev. Owen C. Whitehousef M. A. 
2 vols. Svo, Map. Each 6s. (VoL 

I. is not supplied separately. ) 

ZELLER (E.) The Acts of the Apostles 
Critically Examined. To which 
is prefixed Overbeck^s Intro- 
duction from de Wette’s Hand- 
book. Translated by J oseph 
Dare. 2 vols. Svo. 12s. 

Uniform loith the above Series : 

HAUSRATH (A.) History of the New 
Testament Times. The Time of 
the Apostles. Translated by 
Leonard Huxley ; with an Intro- 
duction by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

» 4 vols 42s. 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 

Hew Series. Edited by the Eev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of 
Interpretation in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Rochester ; and 
the late Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apologetics, Eree 
Church College, Glasgow. Uniform price, 10s. 6cZ. per vol. 

'•We once more call tlie attention of our readers to this admirable series ." — (Quarterly Review. 
Yol. First Year's Issue. 

1. WEIZSACKER, Apostolic Age, I. 

2. HARNACK. History of Dogma, I. 

3. KITTEL. History of the 

Hebrews, I. 

Second Year's Issue. 

4. HERRMANN. The Communion 

of the Christian with God. 

5. WEIZSACKER. ApostoUe Age, 

n. 

6. KITTEL. History of the 

Hebrews, 11. • 

14 , Eenrietta Street^ Covent Carden^ London; 20 , South Frederick Street, Edinburgh * 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. ^ 


Vol. Third Year's Issue, First Vol. 

7. HARNACK. History of Dogma, 


8 . 

III. 


9. 

IV. 


Fourth 

Year's Issue, 

Fir^ Vol: 

10. 

V. 


11. 

VI. 


12, 

VII. 


— 

Vide 

under separate- 
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TISCHENDORF (C.) Novum Testa- 

mentumGra^ce. 3vols. 8vo. TOs.nett. 

TURPIE (Dr. D. McC.) The Old 

Testament in the New. The Quota- 
tions from the Old Testament in the 
classified according to their 
Agr(3ement with or Variation from 
thf^ Original : the various Readings 
and Versions of the Passages, Critical 
Notfs, Royal Svo, cloth. 12.s*. 

Manual of tlie (dialdee Lan- 
guage : coTitaining Grammar of the 
r»i])lical Cliahlee and of the Targums, 
and a. Clirestoinathy, with a Vocahu- 
lary. Squain 8vo, clotli. 7,s*. 

UPTON (Rev. C. B.) On the 

liases of R(‘ligious Relief. (Hibhcrt 
Le<-dures, 1803.) Demy 8vOj cloth. 
lO.s'. (w/. (CIkni}) Lditioig 3.s‘, 

VICKERS (J.) History of Herod; 

or Another Look at a Man emerging 
from Twenty Centuries of Calumny. 
Crown Svo, cloth. G.s*. 

— The Real Jesus : a Review of 
Ids Life, Cliarae<t(vr, and Death, from 
a J(‘wish Standpoint. - Crown Svo. 
Gk. 

The Crucifixion Mystery. 

Crown 8 VO, ch.)th. Js. Gr/. 

The Book of Bander. A 

Scripi.nre-forni Story of Past and 
Present Tinu's. Crown Svo, doth. 
3 k . (hi. 

“'riitT** arc tliiiu's in ii/’ LUnuri/ 

IVorhi. 

‘“'I'lic iicok (jT na.HiIcr ’ is a iniirvctHuusly viviti 
n.'irraiivc in S<‘n]ttiiral loriii of tlie historical 
I»rogre.sK of’ the, tiiinian rac.c .... it deserves 
inucli praise .... it has a dlstiuct ethical 
Value." - Wt iifnif ih'ift r /'cc/cc’, ^ 

Vinaya Pitakam : one of the princi- 
pal Ruddhist Holy Scriptures. 
Edited Jn Pali ])y Dr. H. Oldenherg, 
0 vols. 8 VO, dotli. Each 21k. 

VIZARD (P. E.) Prayers, New and 

Ol<l. New Kdition. Printed at the 
Cliiswick Press. Crown Svo, Imck- 


VOYSEY (Rev. C.) The Testimony 
of the Four Gospels concerning 
Jesus Christ. Crown 8vo, cloth! 
3k. 6d. 

The Sling and the Stone. 

Vol. VIL On Prophecy. Svo, cloth. 5s, 

Yoi. VIII. On the Lord’s Prayer. 

8vo, cloth. 3k. Qd. 

• Vol. IX. The Fatherhood of God, 

Sermon on the Mount, etc. Svo, 
cloth. 7 s, 6c?. 

Vol. X. Revelation tested on 

Moral Grounds, etc. Svo, cloth. 
10k. 6J. 

Theism ; or, The Religion of 

Common Sense. Svo, cloth. 2k. M. 

Theism as a Science of 

Natural Theology and Natural Re- 
ligion. Svo, cloth. 2k. 6d. 

Family Prayers. Svo, cloth. Ik. 

Theistic Prayer Book. 3rdi 

Edition. 12mo, cloth. 3k. 6c?. 

— ^ Lectures on the Theistic 

Faith and its Foundations, and on. 
the Bible. Svo, sewed. Ik. 

Prayers and Meditations, 

for Family and Private Use. 3rd 
Edition. Fcap. Svo, cloth. 6c?. 

— The Bible and Modern Criti- 

cism. Three Sermons. Svo, sewed. 

WEIR (T. H., B.D.) A Short His- 
tory of the Hebrew Text of the Old 
Testament. By Thomas H. Weir,. 
B.D., Assistant to the Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the University 
of Glasgow. Illustrated with Fac- 
similes. Crown Svo, sewed, 5k, 
cloth, 6k. 

“ This excellent IdooIc sliould be welcomed by 
all IJ el) re w tutors in theological colleges, and read 
with their .senior classes." — Manchester Qv,ardian. 

“Tlie remarkably well-informed outline that 
Ih here ])re.sented appeals at once to the culti- 
vated Hebraist, to tlie general reader, and 
purliap.s, above all, to the divinity student." — 
GlttSfjow Herald. 


ram. 1 k. net.t. 
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“Ill tliQ great range of the ancillary literature 
of the Bible, there is no one liook that sticks so 
closely to the same suliject ; and its substantial 
learning and good exposition will, no doubt, 
recommend it to many, readers.” — ScoLwi/m. 

“Wo cannot close our review of the Tiook 
witliout recognising tlie aiitlior’s accurate scholar- 
ship and the clear and concise style in which he 
puts tlie results of his studies before his readers, 
it is a book which every student of divinity and 
every minister should xiossess. Wo know of no 
other book which contains so much valuable 
inforraatioii on the Hebrew text in such a brief 
compass. ’'“-/S7. A ndrew. 

WEIZSACKER (Prof. Carl von) 

The Apo.stolic Ago. Translated by 
James Millar, B.l), 2 vols. Derny 
8 VO, cloth. 2Ls, 

“ Wcizsiicker is an authority of tin? very lirst 
rank, the ])res(mt work marks an ept)ch in Neiv 
Testament criticism, 'riie, Bnglisli reruler is 
fortunate, in having a inusierpieee. of this kind 

rendered ae.i't‘ssi])h^ to him.” ExpasUoi'if Tlmrs. 

“. . . . No stmleiit of the.ology or of the 
early ills to ry of Bliiislhiiiity can alhu-d lo leave 
Wei/.siLcker's great hook unread.”— -r1/u./m/u’,v/!cr 
(iiumUmi. 

“ In every direction in this work we llud the 
mark of the lmb‘pendent thinkiT and investigator 
. . , , this reniai'kablc volume .... this a])le 
autl hsirned worlc,” — ChriMifm. ]Vi>rl(L 

“Thisljook itsidf .... is of gneit interest, 
and the work ol the translation has been done in 
a most Kaiiisfaetory Ilcrirw. 

“One thing that luust strike every reader is 
that tlu' volume is very readalile ami very inter- 
esting. ’'—'Nhe/.w/n/.n.. 

“ \V(! part from the book with warm mlmira- 
tion for the <[ualities displayeil by the riutluu', 
tempenid with regret tluit his umlue Hceptieism 
as to the Aids lias imparted a <le.fectiv(‘ ouality 
to a work wliieb, apart from tliis, wonhl have, 
been as nearly p<n’fect as wi^ iu)uld liavcj e.vp(fet(sl. 
We must a<ld a tritmte to ibe. gem*val is'cccdle.nc.e 
of tiu! tnuislaiion, wdu(‘b reads lik(< an Knglish 
book as a v\\h\.'*-~"PrliiAUir. iMeikoiUat Qmricrh/, 

WICKSTEED (Rev. P. H.) The 

hxcIesiiLstical IiusfcitutionB of Holland, 
treated with, Special Echirouee to tho 
|h;)gitiou and, Prospects of tlui Modern 
Hekofd of Theology. A Koport pre- 
4 ri 6 ntod to the ITibhcrt Trustees, and 
pu])lishcd ‘ hy tlanr direction. 8vo, 
«ewod. 1^. 

WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.) Book of 

(hinosis in lltihrew Text. With a 
critically rti vised Text, various Kcad- 
ings, and ( Jranimatical and Critical 
Notes. Demy 8 VO. Reduced to 3tS'. 


WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.) Book of 

liutli in Hebrew lh*xt. With a 
critically revistul Text, vjirious Read- 
ings, inclu<liiig a new Collatif »n. of 
Twenty- eight Ilehrow MSS,, and a 
( h-aniinatical and Griti<utl Conotno 
tary ; to ■which is appendiul, Tin*. 
Ghald(3<*.Targuia. De.rny 8vo. fn/. 

WRIGHT (G. H. Bateson) The 

Book of Job. A new crititianytrftvisi!d 
Translation, with Essays on Scansion, 
Date, etc. 8vo, cloth, bs, 

Was Israel ever in Egypt? 

or, a .Lost Tratlition. By (h If. 
Bate.son tVright, D. D., (J«d- 

lege, Oxford; I haul master Queeids 
College, IIong-Kong ; Author of 
Gritieal Riwised TrauHliition of 
the Look of Job.^^ 8vo, att-linan. 
7s, ()(/. 

“TluOjofik <liH]ilays mil only wniind learning 
and (U’itical insight, but ;i fn-ctlnm from Mu'o- 
logical bia.s wbif'li i;; almo i .smouvgd 

iliHtfors of divinity. Wi* givo it a most cortiwl 
welcome.” — {IV.v//;i//ns’/cr Afcd’ic, 

“ It is a car(*fully reasoned and aent«i iKH*k» 
wlii(;h will add to tlie uullujrV idvendy high repu- 
tation as a critic of the ScriptureM.” 

“ Tint book is written In a frcsli, vlgorouw 
styh*, and is reverent in Kiurit, while iborougle 
going in its critical uivihotl”-' /IrWort 

WRIGHT (Rev. J.) Grounds and 

PrinciphiS of Kedigion. (hrnvn Hvo, 
cloth. 3 k, 

ZELLER (Dr. E.) The Contents 

and origin of the Acts of tins Apustlcis 
<u*iti(uilly invijstigate.d. IhH‘<!e(hul Ijj 
D r. Fr. Overhe(*J<^s lntrodtie.tit>n to the 
Acts of the Apo.stb‘.s frt)m Ibi Wette^H 
'Handbook. Translated l>y Joseph 
Rare. 2 vols. Hvo, (’.b>th. {Vidv 
Theological Translation EtnuL) 12k. 

ZIEGLER (Th.) Social Ethics. ^ >ut. 
lines of a Doctrim^ of Morals. Tnins- 
latcd from the Gorman, C^rown Hvo» 
cloth. 3 k. 

ZOMPOLIDES (Dr. D.) A Course of 

]\Todern (Irtick, ortho Greek Language 
of the Present Day, L The Elemifn- 
tary Method, Grown Bvo, cloth, 5#, 
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